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Note to the Second Edition 


Since this book was published 1 have read the Gertnan 
notes in August Mommsen's valuable edition of^Childe^ 
Harold^ which appeared^ I believe^ a few months before my 
own. At deference to Herr Mommsen's judgmeftt I have 
altered my notes on four passages^ viz, 1 , 241, 3 . 878, 3 . lOiS, 
and 4 .1222; and I have borrowedfrom him a few refennces 
to other poets^ whom Byron seems to fiave laid under^ con¬ 
tribution, I desire also A tender my best thanks to severed 

t 

friendly critics^ who have furnished me with corrections 
and suggestions for a new edition. 


H, F, T, 



INTRODUCTION. 


Life of Lord Byron. 

Georgs Gordon Byron was born in London^ in the year 
preceding the French Revolution, on the 22nd of January, 1788. 
His family was of ancient lineage, having comft over to England 
with William the Conqueror; and of this he was proud, for 
throughout life he spoke of himself as an agstocrat. In his 
f parenfis he was Unfortunate. His father. Captain Byron, though 
an attractive man, was a spendthrift, and died in France when 
his child was three years old, ^ter having run throj|gh hfls own 
and most of his wife’s fortune. By a previous marriage he had 
||ad one daughter, Augusta Byron, afterwards Mrs. Leigh; and 
to .this half-sister the poet became greatly attached, lo that she 
exei;cised a greater influence over hiim for good than any other 
person. His mother, a ScoVch^ady, had a passionate and 
hysterical nature, and these qualities were inherited |p large 
measure by her son. Her treatment of him as a child was in¬ 
judicious, alternating between over-indulgence and violent 
reproaches, the latter of which even took the form of jibes at 
his lameness. This defect—for from his birth he lame.of 

^his right foot—was a continual^sourpe of mortification to. him, 
since it marred his appearance, which, when he was grown, up, 
was allowed on all hands to be remarkably handsome. Qwing 
to her straitenecT circumstances* his motheia lived during the 
greater part of his childhood in seclusion at Aberdeen, and it 
was to his familiarity with the coast and mountains of Scotland 
during 'this *periq4 that he owed the love of natural scenery 
which is so appareni»in his poems. At ten years of age, by the 
death of his grand-unole, he became Lord Byron, and the pos- 
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sessor of NewstfAd Abbey, in Nottinghamshire, but the estate 
had been so impoverished by the extravagance of the last owner 
th^t it was impossible for him to live there. When he was 
thirteen he was sent to Harrow School, at which place of educa¬ 
tion he was the exact contemporary of^the famous statesman 
Sir Robert Peel. He remained there from iSoi to 1805, and 
though during the early part of his school life he was unhappy 
and unpopular, he afterwards spoke of the later portion of it as 
a time of great enjoyment; for the head master. Dr. Drury, he 
conceived a strong regard, and his attachment to-his school¬ 
fellows was characterised by an almost extravagant warmth of 
feeling. His reding at this time was discujrsive, and, for a bo^, 
extraordinarily extensive, but he never applied himself to the 
studies of the .place, and the mode of teaching then in vogue 
inspired him with that strong dislike of some*of the classics to«' 
which he has given vent in his stanzas on Horace in Canto 4 . 
of * C^ilde^arold.’ That he had his moments of meditation is 
shown by a tomb under a spreading elm-tree in the churchyard, 
which is associated with his name, as having been the plate 
where he used to rest and muse during his vacant hours. From 
Harrow he went to Trinity College, Cambridge; but his life 
there was at no time studious/as far as the teaching of the 
Univq^ity was concerned; and the latter part of it was 
extremely dissipated. 

^ During this early period of the poet’s life two circumstances 
occurred which exercised a great influence on his future de¬ 
velopment. The first of these was a d6ep, but unrequited|„ 
attachment. At fifteen years>^f age he fell in,,love with the 
heiress of a family whose estates were contiguous to Newstead, 
Miss Chaworth, and in her his youthful ima^nation seemed to 
have found the i^al of womaaly perfection. She- did not, how¬ 
ever, return his affection^indeed, she was already attached to 
another--but the feeling which was thus awakened increased 
the natural melancholy of his disposition,.end clung'to him' 
throughout a great part of his lifb. This 4 ie subsequently com- 

memornted- in one of the most pathetic of his poems, ^The 

t 
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Dream.’ The other circumstance was the publication of his first 
volume of poems, and the criticism which it received. In 1807, 
while he was still at Cambridge, his * Hours of Idleness’ ap¬ 
peared, and in the spring of the following year it was attacked 
in a critique of merciless severity by the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 
Of the book itself it may fairly be said that, though its contents 
were of average merit, yet they furnished but slight .evidence 
that the writer was a man of genius: indeed, up to this time 
Bylin’s powers had lain concealed, and it was reserved for this 
act of hostility to' call them forth. Stung to the quick by this 
harsh treatment, he determined at once to take his revenge, and 
^o reveal tfie ability which he was conscious of^ossessing. The 
deliberation with which he set about this is a proof that he felt 
how n^uch was at stake. A whole year was spwt in the prepa- 
• ration of a reply, which was published early in 1809 under the 
title of * English Bards and Scptch Reviewers.’ In this clever 
but ill-natured satire he turned the tables on his assj^ilants, and 
at the same time made a general onslaught on the poets, great 
^d small, of the period. Its ability was at once recognised, but 
the writer soon repented of his scathing criticisms of his con¬ 
temporaries, and at a later time frankly acknowledged their 
injustice, and even forbade the re^blication of the poem. 

Having thus asserted his right to be heard in opposition to 
those who would have consigned him to oblivion, the young 
poet, devoured by spleen, embittered by disappointed love and 
by the reception accorded to his first attempt at poetry, and dis¬ 
gusted with a licentfous life, which now had begun toj)all upon^ 
him, left England for a prolonged journey in foreign countries, 
in company with one of his college friends, John Cam Hobhouse, 
afterwmrds*Lord, Broughton. Proceeding by sea to Lisbon, the 
two travellers rode through pan of Portugtl and Spain, by 
Seville and Cadiz, to Gibraltar, and from that place took ship for 
Malta and the coast of Albania. That country was at this time 
ruled by AU'Pashe^ who had made himself a semi-independent 
potentate, and the. stbry of their visit to^ his palace at Tepelen 
has been recorded in \^rse by Byron, fmd in prose by Hobhouse 
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in liis * Tra\els in Albania * After this they journeyed through 
Epirus and Acamania to Mesolonghi, which was destined many 
years afterwards to be the scene of the poet’s death, and thence 
by way of Delphi to Athens. After a prolonged stay in that city 
they continued their voyage to Smyrna and Constantinople. 
Here the companions separated, for Hobhouse returned to 
England, while Byron continued to reside for nearly a year 
longer in Greece, making Athens his principal headquarters, 
but frequently engaged in excursions in the Morea. At leiigth, 
after an absence of two yeais, he returned to "England in July, 
i8iz. Shortly after his arrival he was plunged into profound 
melancholy by hSaring of the loss, either before or shortly aftc;^ 
that time, of three of his most intimate school or college friends, 
and of his mother, whose death, notwithstanding the diff|rences 
which there bad been between them, affected him deeply. * 
Among the fruits of these .wanderings which Byron had 
brou^t back with him, were the first two cantos of * Childe 
Harold.’ These were partly composed while journeying in 
Greece, p|rtly during bis residence at Athens and Smyrna, arid 
embodied his impressions of travel in Spain, Albania, and 
Greece. His poetic nature was one which required the aid of 
favouring circumstances to ctll if forth, and this he had found 
in the change and the suggestiveness of this period, and still more 
in its solitude, which gave him aijdple time for reflection. He 
seemed himself to be unaware of the merit of what he had pro¬ 
duced, and spoke of his poem to one of his literary advisers as 
* a lot of Spenserian stanzas, not worth troubling you with.* 
His own inclination was in favour of publishing iiis * HJnts from 
Horace,’ an adaptation of the Ars Poetica^ which ultimately 
did not see the light until after the poet’s 4e^th; but he was 
ever-persuaded his friendc, and in February, i8u, the first 
instalment of * Childe Harold ’ appeared in print It was re¬ 
ceived with a hurst of enthusiasm. Sir Walter Scott declared 
that for more than a century no work had pvodu<%d a greater 
effect. The author himself lemaiked—^f awoke one morning 
and found myself fkmoq;i.’ In a moment he had reached the 
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highest pinnacle of poetic renown: his name ^as in everybody’s 
mouth ; he became the idol of fashionable society; men of rank 
and distinguished authors were equally anxious for his acquaint- 
ance. To us at the present day this estimate of the work 
appears extravagant^ though, when u'e consider that this poem, 
with its new and elaborate style fully developed, was the work 
of a youth of twenty-two years of age, we cannot help regarding 
it as an extraordinary product of genius. But at the time of 
its*publication there were special reasons for its success. Inde¬ 
pendently of such adventitious causes as the rank of the writer, 
his handsome and interesting appearance, ai^ the enterprising 
•character of his journey, at a time when protracted foreign 
tours were less common than they are at the present day, the 
placq$ which h« celebrated were at that moment prominently in 
men’s thoughts, especially Spain, in connection with the Penin¬ 
sular War, in which England was then engaged. ^ 

The immediate result of this popularity to Byroi^ himself was 
that he was plunged once more into a vortex of dissipation. It 
*was the time of the Regency, when the life of the;/ashi«nable 
world in London was corrupt to a degree unparalleled since 
the days of Charles II. During the next three years, in. the 
intervals of gaiety, he composed nis Eastern tales—the ‘ Giaour,’ 
the ‘Bride*of Abydos,’ the ‘ Corsair,* and others. At the expi¬ 
ration of this, period an event occurred, which became the 
turning-point of his life. On the 2nd of January, 1815, he was 
married to Miss Isabella Milbanke, an attractive and accom¬ 
plished lady, of good family. In the case of a person of way¬ 
ward fancies and strong passiens, such as Byron ivas, marriage 
was certain, under any circumstances, to be precarious; and 
though fenr thtjBsst six months the union to all appearance was 
a happy one^ yet after that time^ owing to pecuniary embarrass-' 
ments and other causes which tried the poet’s temper, he treated 
his wife with great unkindness. At the expiration of a year she 
bore him a daughter, Ada, and not long afterwards she left him, 
never to return. What was the immediate cause of this step, 

' was at the time, and Still remains, a ipystery; but theire can be 
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no question that Byron was greatly in fault. The punishment, 
however, which fell upon him, was out of all proportion to his 
deserts. His enemies had found their opportunity, and used it 
to the utmost against him. Though he was justified in saying 
at a later time that he had never been arrogant in his prosperity 
(‘ Childe Harold,* 4. 1175), yet a feeling of ill-will towards him 
had steadily been growing among various classes of persons, 
and this now made itself felt. The poets whom he had satirised; 
those whose envy had been aroused by his success as a writer, 
and as a man of the world ; the ordinary English gentlemen, 
who were offende^ by his eccentricities~for he rarely ate meat, 
and disliked field sports; those who disapproved of his politica 
—for he had lampooned the Prince Regent—and of the religious 
scepticism which appeared in his poem; all p^ith one accord 
raised their voices to denounce him. The most st^ndalous * 
charg^ were preferred and believed without proof against him ; 
and the votaries of fashion, who had the least right to cast 
stones at others, were the loudest in their outcry. Within a few 
weeks he l^came almost an outcast from society. His formel 
acquaintances avoided and refused to recognise him ; his house 
was deserted, and those who before had courted him now ceased 
to invite him ; he was denouSfced in print by journalists ; and 
at last he was followed by expressions of popular ilhwill in the 
public streets. He himself described his position in the follow¬ 
ing words:—felt that if what was whispered and muttered 
and murmured was true, 1 was unfit for England; if false, 
England was unfit for me.’^ Accordingly, on the 25th of April,* 
1816, he quitted his native country for ever. 

Agitated by mixed feelings of indignation and self-reproach, 
Byron once more endeavoured to divert Ms thoughts by travel, 
and betook himseft first to Bnftsels, from which place he visited 
the field of Waterloo, where the battle had been fought less 
than a.year befoie. Then, leisumly journeying, alonjg the Sanks 
of the Rhine, he reached Switzerland, and eeilablisbed himself 
for the ^mmer in a viUa not far from Geneva on the shofes of 
• the lake, in the immediat| neighbourhood, of one then occupied 
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by Shelley. At this period the two poets w^re much in one 
another’s company, and the influence of Shelley’s idealism is per¬ 
ceptible here and there in the poetry which Byron now composed. 
On one occasion they made a boat expedition together round 
the lake, of which both of them have left descriptions : in the 
course of this they were nearly lost in a violent stonn off Meil- 
lerie, on the southern shore, near the head of the lake. By the 
end of June of this year Byron had completed the third canto 
of ^Childe Harold,’ which embodies the feelings and impressions 
of this time. It is a proof of the need of some external stimulus 
to call out the poet’s powers, that, whereas shelly before leaving 
£ngland he had declared that hts genius was exhausted, to¬ 
gether with the Eastern subjects on which he had l^een engaged, 
a renwval of thebsame circumstances which had first evoked his 
highest poetry-solitude, change of scene, and fresh impres¬ 
sions—now caused it to spring forth anew, though.in ^ more 
tumultuous form. We are told that at the time of dts publica¬ 
tion many persons thought that this canto did not reach the 
level of the preceding ones, and this opinion is not .difficult to 
explain. There is no doubt that it is far superior ; the political 
and biographical sketches whjph it contains deal with subjects 
of higher interest, and show greater maturity of judgment; the 
view of external nature is loftier and more comprehensive, in 
proportion as the Alps are grander than other mountains; and 
a force and rush perv'ades it which are not found in the previous 
portions of the poem. But it is quite intelligible that those who 
were accustomed to the stately grace of its predecessors should 
have felt that there was somefthing lacking in it, and should 
have been only half satisfied with its more irregular movement 
and less eVen rhythm. 

In the following autumn, shdrtly after Slielley’s departure 
for England, Byron was joined by his old fellow-traveller Hob- 
house, and^n his company made a tour in the Oberland, which 
furnished him with ideas for his first drama, .* Manfred.’ In the 
middle of October ttiey crossed over into Italy and proceeded 
to Venice, which city\he poet made .,his headquarters for the 
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next three years f his life during that period was such as to 
give countenance to some of the worst imputations of his 
enemies. During the spring of the year following his arrival 
he spent six weeks in visiting the principal Italian cities and 
places renowned from poetic or historical recollections, in¬ 
cluding Arqu^, the burial-place of Petrarch ; Ferrara, with its 
memories of Tasso ; Florence, and Rome. This journey fur¬ 
nished the material for the fourth Canto of ^Childe Harold,’ 
which he wrote immediately on his return to Venice. This 
last portion of the poem is far longer than aiiy of the others, 
and is usually re^rded as the finest, since it combines notices 
of important persons and events in the ancient and mediaeval, 
history of the country, descriptions of famous and beautiful 
scenes, and of rdhowned buildings and works o^^rt, all w|Qught 
into the web of magnificent poetry. Byron continued to live ' 
in Italy until the middle of the year 1823, residing chiefiy, 
after he left Venice, at Ravenna, Pisa, and Genoa. During 
these years he was mainly occupied in composing his dramas^ 
and in writing * Don Juan.’ 

The political condition of Italy at this period, with its 
numerous petty states despcgicsjly governed, and Lombardy 
and Venetia in the hands of the Austrians, was such as to 
rouse t^e indignation of a lover of freedom, like Byron; and 
he longed to see the country one and undivided, in accordance 
with the aspirations of Italian patriots from the days of Dante 
and Petrarch onwards. By way of giving a practical direction 
to these ideas, he associated himself with* some of the revo-« 
lutionary societies which were then secretly conspiring for the 
overthrow of the existing order of things. But in 1821 an 
event occurred wl^ch turned his thoughts in*a» different direC** 
tion. This was the outbreak of the Greek War of Independence, 
which naturally suggested to the poet the possibility of realising . 
the dreams which had passed through his mind and found 
expression in his verse at the time of hjs* first visit to that 
classicdand. The progress made by that insurrection during 
the first two years seemed to give good.promise of its ultimate 
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success; and accordingly, in July 1823, Byron &iled from Genoa 
for Greece, and after having spent some time in Cephalonia in 
order to make enquiries as to the state of affairs in the country, 
and having been joined by other adventurous spirits, he arrived 
in the middle of January at Mesolonghi in Aetolia, which he 
had visited in the course of his former journey. So great 
was his reputation, that it was felt both throughout Europe and 
in Greece itself that his presence materially aided the cause 
which he came to support. But he was not destined to take 
part in the liberation of the Greeks. At the end of three 
months from his arrival he was seized with %ver, and expired 
at Mesolonghi on the 18th of April, 1824, at the age of 36 years. 
His body was transported from that place to England, and was 
^buried*in the family vault in the village chufch of Hucknall 
near Newstead. In that secluded spot repose the mortal 
remains of one * whose dust was once all fire.’ 


. His Character. 

Byron's life is so intimately c^nected with his works, and 
especially with ‘ Childe Harold,' tnat it has been necessary to 
give the preceding brief sketch of it. For the same reason an 
estimate of his character is requisite, though the task of making 
it is one of great difficulty, owing to the different, and even 
opposite, elements of which it was composed. One of his 
^ximpanions on his last expedition, George Finlay, the future 
historian of mediaeval and mddem Greece, who had ample 
opportunities of forming an opinion, since he passed almost 
every evening in 4he poet's company during^two months that 
he lemained at Mesolonghi, has described him in the following 
words: ^ It seemed as if two different souls occupied his body 
alternately. . One was feminine, and full of sympathy; the 
. other masculine, *ch|racterised by clear judgment, and by a 
rare power of presenting for consideration those fficts only 
which were required for forming a decision. When one arrived 
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the other departed. In company, his sympathetic soul was his 
tyrant. Alone, or with a single person, his masculine prudence 
displayed itself as his friend. No man could then arrange 
facts, investigate their causes, or examine their consequences, 
with more logical accuracy, or in a more* practical spirit. Yet, 
in his most sagacious moment, the entrance of a third person 
would derange the order of his ideas,—judgment fled, and 
sympathy, generally laughing, took its «place. Hence he 
appeared in his conduct extremely capricious, while in his 
opinions he had really great flrmnessThe feminine cast of 
Character whichjs here mentioned may be further traced in 
his sudden affections and dislikes, and in the hysterical fits of 
weeping to which he was subject; nor less in his fine sensibility 
and delicate affpreciativeness. Thus, thoughn his rems^ks on; 
the female sex are generally unfavourable and sarcastic, yet no' 
one l^as depicted more beautiful female ideals than Byron's 
‘ Maid of Saragossa ’ (1. 558 foil.), or * Julia Alpinula’ (8.626 
foil.), or Zuleika in the ‘ Bride of Abydos,' or Myrrha in 
‘ Sardanayalus.’ On the other hand, the masculine element is 
traceable in his trenchant yet balanced estimates of such 
characters as Napoleon, Voltaii;p, and Rousseau in Canto 3 ; 
and it is worthy of remark, Ss a proof of his sound judgment> 
that his political aspirations have been fulfilled in the indepen¬ 
dence of Spain, the unity of Italy, and the freedom of Greece 
“It showed itself also in that defiant spirit, which while it 
sustained him in the midst of crushing misfortunes, yet, being 
allied with extreme sensitiveness, destined him from the first to 
unhappiness. c 

In passing judgment on his moral character a similar 
inequality in the ^fts which nature and forfeaue had bestowed 
upon him must be taken into hccount. Macaulay has remarked 
that every advantage which he possessed w'as counterbalancfifd 
by some corresponding defect. His blood was noble, but 
tainted by vicious propensities. His progeny was ancient, but 
so impoverished that he could not maintain it. His appearance 
' nnlay*s * Hijtoiy of Greece,' vol. vi. p. 325, 
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was handsome, but co^ibined with lameness.* His disposition 
was attractive, but passionate, excessive, and hard to restrain. 
To this it must be added that his circumstances were beyond 
measure demoralising; for he was pursued by the temptations 
of fashionable life to & degree such as has fallen to the lot of 
few ; and his sudden rise to the highest pinnacle of fame, fol¬ 
lowed by a fall as sudden in the midst of degrading infamy, 
was a change of fortune calculated to unhinge the strongest 
character. These considerations may serve to palHate the 
faults of Byron’s life, but they cannot excuse them. He was 
no mere victim of circumstances. His whofe history shows 
that he rarely denied himself the gratification of a desire, 
though well aware that it was culpable, if he thought it would 
fumisl* him pleasure. He said of himself, and said with 
justice, video meliora proboque^ Deteriora sequor. His most 
prominent vices were vanity, egotism, misanthropy^ and 
licentiousness; but he was warm-hearted, courageSus, sincere 
in his hatred of oppression, injustice, meanness, and hypocrisy, 
and chivalrous and capable of self-sacrifice in behalf df what he 
conceived to be a noble cause. 

His Religious Opinions. 

1 

A few words must be added on the subject of Byron’s 
religious opinions, which are referred to in several places in the 
present poem. Throughout his life he was a constant reader 
qf the Bible, and wa^ interested in theological questions ; but in 
his boyhood he imbibed sceptical views, and he must be said 
to £^ve r^cted Christianity as a divine revelation, though he 
admired the spirituality of its doctrines and the loftiness of its 
moral precepts. But he held fas% to the belief in a personal 
God| as may be seen by such pass^es as— 

Before the Chastener humbly let me bow: (2. 9aa) 

I speak not of* lien’s creeds—they rest between 

Man and his Maker: (4. 847) 

Of that which is of all Creator andsdefence: (3. 841) 

C 
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in which last passage, though the context has a pantheistic 
tone, yet the author's note shows that he is referring to the 
Supreme Being. On the doctrine of a future life his views 
varied at different times. Moore, his biographer, tells us that 
he once said, * 1 used to doubt of it, but fbflection has taught me 
better ’; and this change of opinion seems to have taken place 
between the composition of the earlier and later cantos of 
* Childe Harold.’ For whereas in Canto 2 he expresses himself 
sceptically on the subject, though his wishes incline in its 
favour; e. g.— 

Still wilt ihon dream on future joy and woe? ( 2 . 54) 

r 

If life eternal may await the lyre, 

That only Heaven to which Earth's children may aspire: 

(2- 560 , 351J 

Yet if, as holiest men have deem’d, there be 
, A land of souls beyond that sable shore: ( 2 . 64, 65) 

Canto ^ he speaks with greater confidence— 

Ai^d when it shall revive, as is our trust, 

'Twill be to be forgiven, or suffer what is just: 

( 3 . 1011,1012) 

and still more strongly in Cr-ntoP 4 — 

< And thou 

Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined, 

See thy God face to face. ( 4 .1392-4) 

The Calvinistic views which he imbibed in his childhood from 
a pious Scotch nurse inspired him with a gloomy view of 
religion, which clung to hin^ through life. This appears in 
such passages as— 

But there |re wanderers o'er Eternity , 

Whose bark drives on and on, and anchor'd ne’er shall be: 

( 3 . 669, 670) 

In melancholy bosoms, such aa were 
Of moody texture from their earliest day. 

And loved to dwell in darkness and ^iSiAay, 

Peeming themselves p^estined to a dO<^m 

;^ich is not of the pangs that pass away. ( 4 , 300-3^04) 
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His Literary Characteristics. 

Byron was essentially a poet, and lived, above all things, 
for and in his poetry. Hence the occurrences of his life, 
and everything that h*e felt and saw, were laid under contri¬ 
bution for poetic purposes. This accounts in part for his 
personality appearing so often in his works, and imparts to 
then^ a remarkable intensity. He was also, even beyond the 
rest of his contemporaries, a poet of the modern school. At 
first sight it is difficult to reconcile this with his admiration of 
Pope, who was the leading representative of llie artificial style 
of the eighteenth century. That writer he regarded as the first 
of English poets, and he repeatedly condemned, not only 
^ordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, but even his friends 
Scott and Moore, and himself, as pursuing a wrong poetical 
system in departing from his rules of art. Possibly this enthu¬ 
siasm may have arisen from his finding in Pope’^ verses a 
metrical exactness to which he never himself attained, and from 
the absence of any feeling of jealousy towards him, sin€e Pope’s 
poetry did not admit of comparison with his own. But we 
should not be far wrong in saying ^hat Byron was in literature 
what he was also in politics—a revolutionary aristocrat^ he 
was bound to the past by innumerable links, while he was 
engaged in breaking away from it. He admired and believed 
in the one school, but his nature carried him against his will 
irresistibly with the pther. His fervent spirit and exuberant 
f&ncy did not admit of being restricted by rigid laws, and his 
love of nature was alien to conventional ideas and phrase¬ 
ology. 

His vocabulary* ^as extensive, so that, whatever the subject 
he treats of, he seldom fails to fight on the most felicitous 
expression. This was the result of wide reading, aided by a 
very retentive memory. His rapidity in. composition was 
astonishing: the * ^H^e of Abydos ’ was written in four, the 
* Corsair ’ in ten days ; the third Canto of * Childe Harold ’ in 
a few weeks; the fourth, in its original draft of ia6 stanzas, in a 

C 2 
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month. This, though partly the effect of impatience, was in 
some degree produced by deliberate judgment. He felt the 
need of an immediate stimulus, and feared lest his imagination 
should be chilled by delay. Mf I miss my fi^rst spring,’ he 
said, * I go grumbling back to my jungle again.’ This gives 
his'poetiy the spontaneity of genius, and enables him to 
bring his whole force to bear on the idea that is before him ; 
but it was impossible that one who wrote with such impetuosity 
should produce faultless verse. Hence arose that sloventiness 
which mars so many even of his finest passages by grammatical 
or metrical imperfections ; when he did alter, he always altered 
for the better. He had little of the artist’s love of form, and 
cared more for the thoughts which he desired to express than 
for the mould into which he cast them. «At times cCyron’s 
crowding ideas hardly admitted of being arranged in perfectly 
melaiious lines, and consequently these irregularities are much 
more noti6eable in the later part of the poem—a point which 
will be examined in detail in the prefatory remarks to Canto' 3 . 
His ear, too, was wanting in refinement, though it would har 3 ly 
be right to speak of it as bad, for in that case he could not have 
composed so many verses ^f exquisite beauty and sweetness, 
nor have produced that unstudied harmony of thought and 
rhythm which is conspicuous (for instance) in'some of his 
stanzas on Greece in the second canto. It should also be 
remembered, that of the two elements of which rhythm is com¬ 
posed, movement and grace, Byron’s poetry possesses the former 
in a remarkable degree. Still, after all allow^ce has been 
made on this score, it is cle&r that many of his verses could 
not have been written if he had really po^ssed a sensitive 
ear, and this defect is especially prominent in his dramas. 
The distinguishing quality of his poetry is the combination of 
force and tenderness which is found in it. In this rdspect no 
other English poet, except Shakspere and Milton, can com¬ 
pare with him. c * *. 

As might be expected in one whose impressions were seised ' 
witii such rapidity, it was rather the general features of external 
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nature than its details, by which he was affected. He did not 
muse upon it reflectively, as Wordsworth did, but reached its 
heart by the * imagination penetrative.’ His delight in nature 
seems to be too intense to allow of his analysing it minutely ; 
the objects which h^ sees and his own feelings are fused 
together, and take shape in imaginative and metaphorical 
language. By this means, if he was debarred from one source 
of ideas of beauty, he was saved from the mistake of word- 
painting, which is an imperfect attempt to represent in words 
what the painter can delineate far better on his canvas. The 
nearest approach to this in * Childe Harold ’ is the description 
oi sunset on the banks of the Brenta ( 4 . 23^261), a passage 
which is almost unique in the poem ; and even this is prevented 
from being purelpr pictorial by the change from day to night 
•being described progressively. On the other hand, in the 
magnificent lines on Terni ( 4 . 613-648), though the scene is 
called up vividly before the mind’s eye of the Reader, the 
details are all kept in the background, and only emerge through 
a veil of similes and metaphors, which seem to invest Jhe water¬ 
fall with human passions. And in his more ordinary descrip¬ 
tions of scenery the effect is usually given by broad strokes of 
the pencil or by the enumeralion^of salient features. Of the 
latter process the description of Cintra (1. 243-251) and that of 
the Rhine ( 3 . 581-6) are prominent examples. 

His Iuifluence on Literature. 

• 

It is remarkable that the influence of Byron’s poetry has been 
far greater on the Continent than it has been in England. No 
English poet, expqpt Shakspere, has been so^much read or so 
much admired' by foreigners. Hi^orks, or parts, of them, have 
been translated into many European languages, and numerous 
foreign writers have been affected by their ideas and style. The 
estimate that has been formed of them is extraordinarily high. 
Charles Nodier said ? * The appearance of Lord Byron in the 
field of European literature is one of t^ose events the influence 
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of which is felt by all peoples and through all generations’; and 
his judgment in this respect by no means stands alone. The 
chidf reason of this, independently of the splendour of his com¬ 
positions, is to be found in his political opinions. Byron’s poetry, 
like that of most of his English contemporaries—Wotdsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, and Shelley—was the outcome of the French 
Revolution ; but whereas the three first-named of these poets, 

, disgusted with the excesses of that movement, went over into the 
opposite camp, and the idealism of Shelley was too far removed 
from the sphere of practical politics to be a moving force, Byron 
became, aJmost ^unintentionally, the apostle of the principles 
which it represented. He has pot on record ( 3 . 774, 4 .865 folk) 
his condemnation of its criminal extravagances ; but, when men 
had become weury of the strife between liberty run wild §.nd ab¬ 
solutism reasserting itself, instead of preaching, as Goethe did,^ 
the doctrine of acquiescence in the existing order of things, and 
gradual development by culture, he stood forth as the poetic 
champion of freedom. The lines— 

i t 

Ye^ Freedom 1 yet thy banner, tom, but flying, 

Streams like the thunderstorm against the wind, ( 4 . 874, 875) 

struck a chord which vibrated in the hearts of thousands. 
Thus his writings became a political power throughout Europe, 
and more so on the Continent than in England, in proportion 
as the loss of liberty was more keenly felt by foreign nations. 
^Vherever aspirations for independence arose, Byron's poems 
were read and admired. 

* Childe* Harold.* 

Childe Harold ’ is the greatest of Byron's svprks. He speaks 
of it himself, in the dedication prefixed to the fourth Canto, as 
*the longest and the most thoughtful and comprehensive of my 
compositions,’ and this judgment he would hardly have recalled 
at a later time. Its style is rich, highly coloured, and full of 
meUphors, the result of a teeming fancy. In this lies its 
diflSculty. /Though the jpoet was very clear-headed, so thgt we 
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can always feel confident that he had a distisct notion of what 
he intended to express, yet it often requires careful study to 
reach the exact significance of his metaphorical language. The 
task of interpreting him is rendered still harder by his employ¬ 
ing words in unusual meanings and applications, and by his 
condensed forms of expression, owing to which his transitions of 
thought are frequently perplexing. It is a poem which requires 
to be interpreted by itself, for comparatively little aid is furnished 
by % comparison of Byron’s other works, in which different 
modes of expression prevail, owing to the difference of subject 
and metre. For this reason among others it has seemed worth 
while to append in the accompanying essay a summary of the 
leading features of its style. 

Few poems of the same length are so sustained in interest as 
• * Childe Harold? This arises partly from the mode of treat¬ 
ment, and partly from the subject itself. It contains elements 
drawn from all the different branches of poetry. continuity 
is epic, at least in the style of an episodical epic poem like the 
'X)dysscy,’ or the * Orlando F urioso ’ of Ariosto. Its descriptions 
of scenery and sketches of life and manners are idyllic. A lyric 
element is contributed by its outbursts of personal feeling. Its 
rhetorical passages and soliloquifs, and the introduction of a 
supposed auditor, and apostrophising the personages mentioned, 
are dramatic. The variety thus produced is further enhanced 
by the peculiar features of the different cantos ; for these not 
only treat, as we have seen, of different countries—Spain, Greece, 
,the Rhine and Switterland, and Italy respectively - but the pre¬ 
vailing tone of sentiment is deferent in each of them, the first 
being mel odra matic, the second pathetic, while the third treats • 
of the romantic Jn nature, and the fourth of the romantic in 
history and art. This last remark, howevef, must be received 
with considerable limitations, for all these elements are found in 
some degree in every section of the poem. 

' Childe Harold is also an eminently suggestive poem, from 
the numerous subjects—topographical, historical, biographical, 
artistic, and literary—which it introduces, and places in the 
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most attractive light. Every point that is touched on is invested 
with romance. The lines— 

Cold is the heart, fair Greece I that looks on thee, 

Nor feels as lovers o'er the dust they loved; ( 2 .137,128) 

and 

Italia I too, Italia! looking on thee,** 

Full flashes on the soul the light of ages, (3 1022,1023) 

should be dear to every student of the classics. The same thing 
is true of the descriptions of famous works of ancient art, ^uch 
as the Apollo Belvedere and the Laocodn, and of architecture, 
such as the Coliseum; and effects of scenery, various nation¬ 
alities, like the Spaniards, Turks, and Albanians, and characters, 
whether literary, as Tasso and Gibbon, or historical, as Sulla 
and Napoleon, are presented to us, sketched by a masterly band. 
In each case thS reader is taught to approach«the subject from^ 
its most interesting side, and the point of view which is sug* 
gested to him is at once so imaginative and so discriminating 
that it fornfs an excellent introduction to further enquiry. 

On these grounds ‘ Childe Harold' may be strongly recoil- 
mended at a subject of study for the young. It is also full of 
noble sentiments, and of enthusiasm for what is great and good, 
while its misanthropy, despo^devcy, and scepticism are not of 
such a nature as to take root in a healthy mind. Nor in this 
poem ^s libertinism made a subject for jesting, or palliated, or 
depicted in bright colours, nor does a scoffing tone of ridicule 
prevail, as in * Don Juan,* which for these reasons is such un¬ 
desirable reading. , 

I 

Byron and the Character dr ‘Childe Harold.* 

At the time of the first appearance of the pqem the question 
was much debated whether Byron*s own character was repre¬ 
sented in the person of Childe Harold. The public naturally 
believed that this was the case on account of the unmistakeable 
points of correspondence between them, while the author as 
vehemently denied it \ye now know that in the original draft 
the title was f Childe Burun,* that being the earliest form of the ' 
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poet’s family name ; but for all that he was probably keeping 
within the bounds of truth in his disavowal. The Childc was no 
doubt in the first instance a self-portraiture, but exaggerated, and 
darkened in its unfavourable traits, partly from Byron’s ..love of 
notoriety even in what>was evil, and partly from genuine disgust 
at his former life—a point which is especially noticeable in his 
mention of the Childe’s unpopularity (1.73), for this trait no one 
by preference parades before the world. But the character thus 
distorted was sufficiently different from the original for it to be 
possible for the writer to disclaim it. Thus what Emerson said 
of Socrates and Plato may equally well be s^d of Byron and 
Childe Harold—‘They are the double star, which the most 
powerful instruments will not entirely separate.' In all proba¬ 
bility, gs the poeiji proceeded, the writer found ^hat the person- 
*ality he had thus introduced was serviceable to him as a central 
figure to which his experiences and observations mi§^t be 
attributed, and that his presence facilitated the transition from 
one subject to another, and prevented the too frequent use of 
description pure and simple. In the third Canto, though the 
poet and his creation are treated as distinct persons, yet they are 
clearly identified, for he repre^nts^Harold as the object of his 
sister’s love, and the lines which Byron addressed to his sister 
Augusta—‘ The castled crag of Drachenfels, &c.’ (3.496 foff.) are 
put into his mouth. After that song the Childe is not mentioned 
again in that canto, and in Canto 4 he is only introduced to¬ 
wards the end to bid the reader farewell. In the dedication 
prefixed to that portion of the poem the author states that he 
had abandoned the attempt to draw the distinction because he 
found that it was unavailing. 

• • • 

The principal works which havelseen referred to in preparing 
this edition are Moore's ‘ Life of Byron’ (i vol. 1866), Jeafire- 
son's * The R^al Lord Byron,’ Karl Elze's * Life of Lord Byron,* 
Nichol’s ‘Byron,’ Mh^aulay's ‘Essay on Byron,’ and Matthew 
Arnold’s and Swinburne’s Introductions to their ‘Selections 
from Byron’s Poems^’ The poet’s own, notes have been used. 
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though they are teo noistellaiieous to be introduced into a book 
like the present; and als’or^ose added by the editor of Murray's 
one-volume edition of 1^37; these latter contain much graceful 
criticispi selected from the writings of earlier critics, and illus¬ 
trative notices mainly derived from Byron’s letters and diaries. 
For the verbal interpretation of the poem the only assistance 
which the present Editor has obtained has been from the foreign 
translations. Three of these he has constantly used—viz that 
in Flench prose by Pichot, that in Italian blank verse by 
Maffei, and that in German, in the metre of the original, by 
Gildemeister, ^1 these are graceful, and are thoroughly agree¬ 
able reading, but they differ greatly from one another in respect 
of accuracy. Pichot’s (which, it should be remarked, is the 
earliest in point of time) is seldom literal, and contains Urge 
number of serious mistakes ; that of Maffei keeps nearer to the* 
origi|[al and is more correct; while Gildemeister’s, which is a 
work of ark of a high order, is singularly faithful, notwithstanding 
the elaborateness of the metre. As might be expeCiCd, it is in 
the most^difficult passages that their help is most apt to faK; 
but even where they all differ from one another, and where, as 
sometimes happens, they all miss the mark, it is an assistance 
to the interpreter to see in ^hat different ways a passage can 
be taken by men of intelligence and taste. 

To promote facility of reference, the lines in each canto have 
been numbered independently of the stanzas, and this mode of 
reference has been employed throughout in the Introduction 
and Notes, when nothing is stated to the dbntrary. , 

The Editor’s best thanks are due to Mr. John Murray, who 
with his accustomed liberality in such matters has allowed him 
to use the text of ‘ Childe Harold * as prii^ied in his ^ Pearl * 
edition of Byroirs works (Lend. 1884), which*was carefully re¬ 
vised. He also desires to acknowledge the kindness of various 
friends who have assisted him with suggestions and criticisms, 
especially the Rev. W. W. Merry, Recton of Lincoln College, 
and the Rev. C, W. Boase, Fellow of Exeter College. 

H. F* T. 
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(N.B .—This will be referred to in the Notes as 
^Essay on Style.*) 


As the diction of' Childe Harold' is somewhat peculiar, and 
the poetic devices by which it is diversified^re elaborate, an 
examination of the most salient points in the style and art em¬ 
ployed in it may be of service, both in elucidating the poem 
itself, j^nd in int^ducing the student to some df the character- 
* istics of poetry in general. These may be conveniently arranged 
under the heads of (i) Features of style ; (2) Figures of speech; 
(3) Grammatical irregularity; after which (4) the ^iersification, 
will be examined separately. 

» 
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I. Features of Style. . 
a. Effect produced by contrast. 

This point can only be superficially touched on, as it is a 
feature which pervades the poem. 
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(1) It can be traced in the arrangement of the subject in many 

parts; e.g. in the transition from the description of the 
gay life of a man-of-war to the poet’s meditations on his 
own solitude (2.199) ; or from the thunderstorm on the 
Lake of Geneva to the reappearance of‘the dewy morn* 
(3.914); or from the graceful surroundings of the tran¬ 
quil Clitumnus to the wild cascade of Temi ( 4 . 613). 

(2) Historical contrasts and changes of fortune are frequently 

dwelt upon, as might be expected from the pessimfstic 
tendency of the poet’s mind ; e.g. in the comparison be¬ 
tween the i^utward aspect and the political condition of 
Greece— 


Unchanged in all except its foreign lord; ( 2 . 838) 

a ^ 

or between Venice in her glory and in hir slavery— • 

An Emperor tramples where an.Emperor knelt; 

Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
diank over sceptred cities; ( 4 .101-3) 


or ip the gentler contrast between the field of TrasimenS 
during the battle and its appearance at the present day 
( 4 . 577 )* ^ 

(3) Contrast is employed to heighten pathos, as in the de- 
ascription of ‘ summer’s rain ’ falling on the ruined roofs 
of a fortress which had long withstood the ‘ iron shower * 

' ( 3 . 561). But the part of the poem which especially de¬ 

serves study from this point of view is the entire passage 
about Waterloo; e. g. in the scenes at* the bedl at Brussels» 
previous to that engagement ( 3 . 181-198), and in such 
expressions as— 


Ere eveq|ng to be trodden like the grcse 
Which now beneath them, but above shall* grow 
In its next verdure; (239-941) 

The earth is cover'd thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover: (330,' 951) 

The fresh green tree, 

< . Which living waves where thou didst cease to live. (965) 
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(4) Pictorial contrasts are introduced, as between the blazing 

fire and the calm bay in the night scene at Utraikey 
( 2 . 622); and between the shores of Spain and of Africa, 
seen, the one in light, the other in shadow, in passing 
through the Straits of Gibraltar ( 2 . 190); and between 
the boiling waters of a cataract and the peaceful rainbow 
above it ( 4 . 640). 

(5) Finally, contrasts are frequently traceable in the expres- 
' sions and words, as— 

Immortal, though no more; though fallen, great: ( 2 . 694) 
Preserves alike its bounds and boundlessofame. ( 2 . 8,^9) 

To this last category belong both the antithetical epithets and 
the uses of oxymoron, which are mentioned bslovv (pp. 35 and 

• 36). • 

b. Dxajnatiaing the subject 

In most of the great epic poems from Homer to Milton speeches 
have been introduced, by which means the poet is enabled to 
withdraw himself from view as narrator, and his haracters 
assume something of the position of actors on a stage. In 

* Childe Harold ’ these would,hav^ been out of place, but the 
writer aims at producing a similar result by other devices, which 
at the same time impart life and variety to the descriptions. 
Thus he is fond of rapidly changing the point of view, either by 
apostrophising the reader, and making him receive the impres¬ 
sions for himself, as in the description of St Peter’s at Rome— 

* Enter: its grandeur overwhelms thee not; 

f And why? It is not lessen’d; but thy mind, 

Expanded by the genius of the spot, 

Has grown colossal; ( 4 .1387-1390) 

* ^ A 

or by addressing the actors in a !v:ene ; as in the Spanish bull¬ 
fight— 

Away, thou heedless boy I prepare the spear; ( 1 . 737) 
or the localities, as*- 

Oh, thou Parnassus! whom I now survey: ( 1 .6xs) 

Clarensl sweet Clarens, birthplace^ of deep love I (8. 923) 
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Sometimesi again, a supposed auditor is introduced, that the 
pdifit may impart to him his musings, as— 

Son of the morning, rise i approach you here I ( 2 .19) 

Of the same nature is the illusion by which a sight or sound 
is gradually realised ; as in the * Caritas Romana ’— 

There is a dungeon, in whose dim dsear light 
What do I gaze on? Nothing: Look again I 
Two forms are slowly shadow’d on my sight; ( 4 . 1324-6) 

and the sound of artillery before Waterloo— * 

Did ye not hear it? No; 'twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street .... 

But hark 1-^at heavy sound breaks in once more. ( 3 .190 foil.) 

..Method* Of ^ . 

* Childe Harold ’ makes no pretence to unity as a poem, and 
thereijjre possesses no artistic completeness. The bond which 
holds It together is the personality of the poet, and that has at 
all events the merit of being interesting. But much cleverness 
is shown jn the various methods by which the episodes ai% 
linked together, and the transition is facilitated from one part 
of the subject to another. ^ 

Sometimes the ‘Childe* is called upon to pexform this office— 
*Cut where is Harold? (2. 136,) 

' Thus Harold inly said, and pass’d along. ( 3 . 460.) 
Sometimes an exclamation marks the change, as, on leaving 
Lisbon for the interior of the country —* To horse ! to horse ! ’ 
( 1 .324); on passing from Malta to Albania—* Away! nor let me* 
loiter in my song* ( 2 . 316); on re,aching Waterloo—‘Stop !— 
for thy tread is on an Empire’s dust! ’ ( 3 . 145). 

Occasionally an^ ingenious point of connectiqp is discovered 
between two alien subjects ; as, in returning from a digression 
on Parnassus to Spain, the maids of Delphi are compared to 
those of Andalusia ( 1 . 648); and, in passing to the Rhine after 
speaking of Napoleon’s ambition, the life of action is contrasted 
with the study of nature’s works ( 3 . 406^. Especial skill is 
shown, in this respect injthe latter part of Canto 4 , wh^ the 
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sights of Rome are described without being* reduced to the 
form of a catalogue; thus the Palatine leads on to the Foruih ; 
this suggests Rienzi; and when he is called * a new-born 
Numa,’ the mention of that king brings in by association the 
fountain of Egeria. • 

In some cases a sort of interlude is introduced; as the song 
of ‘Tambourgi’ between the subject of Albania and that of 
Greece ( 2 . 649^ and the description of sunset when leaving 
Venice to visit the other cities of Italy ( 4 . 235). 

d, Fersoni&oatlon, or Prosopopoeia. _ 

This is where abstract ideas, and the like, are invested with 
personal attributes, and have a living agency ascribed to them. 

^Spenser is especially fond of elaborating such fi Jhres with much 
detail, so that one of them frequently occupies an entire stanza. 
It was probably in imitation of him that Byron intrq^uced 
several personifications on a large scale into his first Canto, 
viz. that of the Demon of FoUy at the Con^jention of Cintra 
(t. 290 foil.), that of Chivalry ( 1 . 405-413), and thaw of Battle 
( 1 . 423-431). After a time, however, the poet seems either to 
have tired of these, or to have^fouj^d them superfluous owing to 
the abundance of metaphorical language in his style, for they 
do not occur in the other cantos. But the simpler kind of 
personification is common throughout the poem, and is often 
very effective. The following are examples— 

Where Desolatipn plants her famishM brood: ( 1 . 483) 

From morn till night, from night till startled Morn 
Peeps blushing on the revel’s laughing crew: (1. 675, 676) 

* Expectation mute 

Gapes round* the silent circle’s peopled wells; (1. 748, 749) 

But ere his sackcloth garb Repentance wear: (2. 74a) 

Beneath these battlements, within those walls 
Power dwelt %midst her passions: ( 3 . 424, 435) 

* In his lair 

Fix’d Passion holds his breath: ( 3 . 792) 
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Where Counge falls in her despairing hies: ( 4 . 556) 

And Circumstance, that unspiritual god 
And miscreator. ( 4 . tiss) 

e. Idealised expressions for familiar oisjects or Ideas. 

Byron is often happy in inventing such expressions, and by 

this means dignifying what is ordinary in itself. Thus with 
him a bee-hive is a * fragrant fortress ’ (2. 823), a bird-cage a 
*wiry dome’ ( 3 . 133), a bay window a ‘window’d nichS’ ( 3 , 
199), a ship a ‘ winged sea-girt citadel ’ (2. 249), the discharge 
of a cannon-bal^‘the smoke of blazing bolts ’ (1. 409), a dance 
*a sound of revelry by night' ( 3 . 181). Similarly, of the 
determined defenders of a castle it is said that they ‘ from their 
rocky hold HuK their defiance far* (2. 422); ^nd the suspicious 
seclusion of women in Turkey is expressed by ‘ those Hourie^ 
whom ye scarce allow To taste the gale lest love should ride 
the wind ’^1.607). 

f. Bimiles.' * 

e 

In respect of these there is a marked difference between the 
two first and the two last cantos. In Canto 1 there are no 
similes, for comparisons like— 

Childe Harold bask'd him in the noontide sun,* 

* Disporting there like any other fly, ( 1 . 38, 29) 

are almost too slight to be reckoned under this head, and those 
in Canto 2 are few and brief (151, 491); on the other hand, in 
Cantos 3 and 4 they are of frequent occurrence. Byron's 
similes are usually compressed into a small compass, like 
Dante’s, not expanded in the style of Tasso and Spenser; and 
the concentratioio thus given is often extreihely forcible; but 
here and there greater elaboration is introduced, as iiv— 

Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies; and malus 
A thousand images of <me that was, « 

The same, and still the more, Uie more it breaks,^ 
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Compare 3 . 129-135, and especially 4 . 172-180, where the 
simile occupies an entire stanza. In such cases the details are 
rarely ornamental, but contain a further application of the 
comparison, as where the demoralising effect of prosperity on 
a nation, and its conset]uent downfall, are compared to the heat 
of the sun melting snow and causing an avalanche : 

Nations melt 

From power’s high pinnacle, when they have felt 
• The sunshine for a while, and downward go 
Like lauwine loosen’d from the mountain’s belt. ( 4 . i03-d> 

Byron’s similes are drawn from a variety sources, but 
mostly from objects of external nature—clouds, rocks, trees, 
animals, etc. Sometimes he illustrates the better*known by 
the less-known, or material by mental and spiriAial phenomena 
o-a process whicti is only occasionally admissible for the 
purpose of enhancing an effect; as when the steely surface of 
a lake is said to be * calm as cherished Hate ’ ( 4 . 155^), and the 
rainbow above a w'aterfall is compared to ‘ Love watching 
Madness with unalterable mien ’ ( 4 . 648), and the precipices on 
either side of the Rhone valley are likened to— 

Lovers ^ho have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so Sitervene, 

That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted. • 

( 3 . 879-881) 

, It rarely happens that he cumulates similes, i. e. uses more 
than one to illustrate the same point, a practice which is 
common in Milton ; but this also is sometimes found in ' Childe 
llarold,* as— 

Even as a dame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by, 

Which eats in*o itself, and rusts inglorionslyk. (3. 394-6') 

Compare 3 . 280-8, where as many & six follow one another. 

Here and there features which belong to the simile are 
attributed to that to which it is compared; thus Byron says 
that Soracte— *« 

From out the plain 

Heaves like a long-swept wave about to break, 

And' on the curl hangs pausing. ( 4 . ^67-9; cp. 1557) 

D 
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His similes of&n lose their strict form and pass into meta¬ 
phorical expressions, as where the lady of the harem is said to. 
be * tamed to her cage' (2. 544); and where the waters of the 
cataract are compared to souls in torment: 

The hell of waters! where they howt and hiss. 

And bpil in endless torture; while the sweat 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this 

Their Fhlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet. ( 4 .617-620) 

Where they are condensed into a single word they are called 
tropes, as—* nor coined my cheek to smiles.’ ( 3 . 1652) 

It is hardly £^rprising in one who wrote rapidly and used 
many metaphors that he occasionally confuses them. Thus in 
the following tjjere is a confusion between water in a spring 
and water in a cauldron: o 

Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 

Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 

IiC' the hot throng. ( 3 . 655-7; cp. 4 . 726, 727) 

i^lthets. 

(1) Ornamental epithets^ which heighten pictorial eflTect; these 

are the commonest qf all^^and occasionally are powerfully 
descriptive, as * lonely,’ applied to the peak of Athos 
(2. 236), * phosphoric,’ of a lake seen by flashes of light- 
ning ( 3 . 873), * torn,’ of the storm-tost sea ( 3 .803). These 
epithets are frequently alliterative to the substantive they 
belong to; e. g. * wild weeds ’ (1,132), * fiery foot * (1.480), 

* fairy form’(1. 572). * ^ 

(2) Idealising, *This purple land,’ i e. land of bloodshed 

(1. 269); *dun hot breath of war’ (1. 498); * glowing 
hours,’ fo]^ a time of pleasurable excitement ( 3 .194). 

(3) Sympcdhetic and uns/mpeUketic ; such as represent some 

fellow feeling, or the opposite, between nattir$ and 
man: \ 

Ui^ateful Florracel Dante sleeps afar^ 

Idlte .Scijplo, buried by the uphrraiding ^orat ( 4 . 

air brer.thes -bums with Cicero i ^< 4 # fM}J 
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And to the reckless gales unmanly moaning kept: ( 1 .108) 
And send’st him^ shivering in thy playful spray. ( 4 .1617) 

(4) Etymological \ which explain the meaning of a proper 

name; ' Morena’s ^sky height,' the Sierra Morena 
being supposed* to signify * the dark .range ’ (1. 531; see 
note in loc)\ the ^never-trodden snow’ of the Jungfrau, 
or Virgin mountain ( 4 . 655). Possibly in * white Ache- 
lous’ tide*—the modem Aspropotamo, or white river 
( 2 . 620), and * Nemi, navell’d in the woody hills*—Nemi 
from Lat. nemus ( 4 . 1549), epithets are not etymolo¬ 
gical, but the poet’s own description. • 

(5) Antithetical \ where two epithets aie contrasted, or the 

same epithet is repeated in two contrasted uses. 
m 'fheir bleached bones, and blood’s unbleacking stain: (I.906) 
Red gleam’d the cross, and waned the crescent pale\ (1 394^ 
To doubtful conflict, certain slaughter, bring: (^401) 
Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer. (3 999') 

(fe) Negative', the usage of these is noticeable, ^ere they 
gain force by accumulation; this is specially suitable to 
the last, or Alexandrine,«line^f a stanza : 

Without a grave, unknell’d, nncoflin'd, and unknown. 

(i. i6ii' 

(7) Anticipatory^ which anticipate a result: 

In his bosom slept 
The silent thought; (1.105) 

i^e. the thought remained, so that it was not uttered. 

Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 

Implore the /aMrtVr^-step; ( 4 . 1050) 

i.e. implore the sj^ that it may pause. « 

And thou, who never yet of htiman wrong 

Left the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis; (4. 1x80, 1181) 

i.e. left the scale so that it should be unbalanced. 

j 

h. Arehalams. 

These are introduced into the poem as an accompaniment to 

P z 
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the character of **Childe Harold/ and are numerous at the com¬ 
mencement, where he is the prominent figure, but become less 
and less frequent as the story proceeds. In the second canto 
they are comparatively rare, and in the third and fourth they are 
almost wholly wanting. Their original source is to be found, 
no doubt, in Spenser ; but the publication of Percy’s *■ Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry * not long before this time—in which 
the ballad of * Childe Waters,’ one of the prototypes of Childe 
Harold, occurs—had made archaisms temporarily the fas'bion. 
Perhaps the employment of them was directly suggested to 
Byron by Thom'»on’s ' Castle of Indolence,’ in which they are of 
about as frequent occurrence as in * Childe Harold.’ This is a 
poem of inferior merit, wholly unworthy of the author of the 
* Seasons/ but^yron refers to it in his prei^ce as on% of his 
authorities. 

These archaisms are more commonly found in the spelling, as 
ee^joyaunle, conynge^ or in terminations, as withouten, companies 
or unimportant words, as ne^ moe^ than in substantives and 
verbs, though such are found, as fyiteyfeere^ ared. As they were 
mere imitations, they do not deserve serious study. 


2. Figures of Speech. 

a. Oxymoron, or juxtaposition of apparently contradictory 
’notions. 

This figure is employed, sometimes for purposes of iron^, 
sometimes to produce pleasing surprise; there is always some¬ 
thing in the use of the words which prevents them from being 
absolutely contradictory. 

Here all were noble, sare Nobility: (1. 

The track 

Oft trod, that never leaves a trace behind: ( 2 . 945) 

Imperial anarchs, doubling human wqjs&: (2. 404) 

To greet Albania’s chief, whose dread command 
lawless law: (^.418) 
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Of the o’ermaster'd victor: (4 141) • 

The commonwealth of kings, the men of Rome: ( 4 . aa6) 

Let these describe the nndescribable: ( 4 . 475) 

Deceived by its gigantic elegance. ( 4 .1398) 

* 

b, CUmaZi or progressive f^rce of istatement 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before: ( 3 . 197) 

A rain—yet what ruinl from its mass 

• Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been rear’d: ( 4 . laSo) 

Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime. ( 4 .1306) 

The introduction of the description of Temi^s a fine instance 
of this figure used on a grand scale—* The roar of waters ! ... 
The fall of waters ! ... The hell of waters!’ ( 4 . 613-7). 

Analogous to this is Byron’s peculiar method mi progressively 
limiting a statement, by which means he suggests that conviction 
is strengthened by reflection. ^ 

Where the gray stones and unmolested grass ^ 

A]^Si but fiot oblivion^ feebly brave : (2. 815, 816) 

^ That or me, are almost what they seem: (8.^1065) 

Fern—none —find what they love or could have loved. 

(4.1117) 

c, Hypallage, or transference an epithet from one of two 
substantives to another, to which it does not properly appl% for 
the sake of variety. 

And swarthy Nubia’s mutilated son: ( 2 . 520) 

By Coblentz, on a rise of gentle grpund: ( 3 . 536) 

• Of blue Friuli's W)untain5. ( 4 . 238) 

Similar transferences of meaning may be seen in— 

Yet strength was pillar’d in each massy aisle; (1. 58) 
i.e. the massive AiSles were supported by strofl^ pillars. 

Cradled nook; ( 4 .1339) 
i. e. cradle in which the infant is hidden. * 

A 

d, Use of abatTfot fbr oonorete terms. 

Hurl the dark bulk along; ( 1 . 791) 

it e. the body of the slain bull. • 
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And many k tower for some /air mtschttf won ; (8 440) 

i. e. mischievous fair one« 

Yet shows of what she was. when shell and ball 
Rebounding idly on her strength did light; ( 3 . 556, 557) 

of the fortifications of Ehrenbreitstein. ^ 

The might which I behold; (3 649) 

i. e. the mighty objects. 

I have not flatter'd its rank breath, nor bow'd 
To its idolatries a patient knee; ( 3 . 1050, X051) 

i.e. the objects its idolatry. 

Compare *those sublimities’ ( 4 .482)1 ^ its immensities' ( 4 .1400), 
'the artist's toils’ ( 4 . 1364), for 'the toiling artist.’ 

Cl 

e, Hendladys, or use of two substantives to convey one 
notidn. 

War and wasting Are, (‘i. 4 ) 
for' an explosion in a siege.’ 

Phantasy and flame, ( 3 . 58) 
for' flaming conceptions.’ i i 
•> Life and sufferance, ( 4 . xSa) 
for * a suffering life.' 

/. Asyndeton, or omission of connecting conjuncHoins. 
Byron's peculiarity in this respect is,'that he occasionally 
omits a conjunction between Ite/a words coupled together, whereas 
this usually takes place in English only when tliere are m€U;e 
than two. 

Ilion, Tyre might yet i((lrvive: ( 1 . 484) 

O'er vales thst teem with fmils, romantic hilb 1 ( 1 * 34a) 
And checks bis song to execrate Godoy« 

The royal vdttol Charles: ( 1 . 509,3^ 

The Bactiian, Samian sage: (8. 73) 

The test of troth, Jove: ( 4 .1x6^ 
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Which streams too much on all years, ma^, have reft away 

( 4 . 1387) 

And reap from earth, sea, joy almost as dear. ( 4 . 1583) 

g, Anastrophe, or putting a word after one which it would 
naturally precede. * 

But these between a silver streamlet glides: ( 1 . 369) 

Clear, placid Leman t thy contrasted lake 
^ With the wild world I dwelt in. ( 3 . 797, 798) 

It is most common in the use of the negative : 

And thus the heart will do which not forsakes: ( 3 . 293) 
Making a marvel that it not decays : ( 3 . 

He who hath lov’d not, here would learn that lore. ( 3 . 959) 


3. Grammatical Irregulariiy. 

The ^ sense<construction,’ where the meaning of ^ passage is 
regarded rather than the form, is found within certain limits in 
p<hetry in most languages, the use of it being suggested by the 
desire to avoid explanatory words and other kinds of prosaic 
diction. It should be noted also, that many of the irregularities 
in the passages quoted below ap^^ less marked, when they 
are read in q^nnection with their complete context. * 

a. Pendent participial clauses. 

Until a comparatively recent period in English literature pen¬ 
dent participles were tolerated^ though now they are condemned; 
and in French they are still allowed, both in prose and verse. 
In Byron they are of frequent occurrence, as— 

Awaking with a start, 

The waters* neave around me^ (3 f) 

What leagues are lost, before the dawn of day, 

Thus loitering pensive on the willing seas. (2.178,179) 

The following are mote abrupt in their transition; 

And thus, unta^ht in youth my heart to tame, 

My springs of life were poison^: (3. 59,60) 
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The purple Midnight veil’d that myatio meeting 
With her most starry canopy, and seating 
Thy5elf by thine adorer, what befell? ( 4 . i057<-9) 

b. Absolute dauses. 

In these no connection is marked betwWn them and the syn¬ 
tax of the sentence in which they stand; they are common in 
English poetry. 

I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 

A palace and a prison on each hand. ( 4 . i, 2) 

Other ftfirms of auaooluthon, or interrupted oon« 
struotion. 

He that ic, lonely, hither let him roam: ( 2 . 866} 

f 

Fond of a land which gave them naught but life, 

^ Pride iioints the path that leads to liberty. (1. 887, 888} 

d. ElUptioal forms. 

* 

(i) OfHfssion of the verb : 

Since shamed full oft by later lyres on earth, <1. 3) 

for * since thou hast been shamed.’ 

Onward he dies, nor fix’d as yet the goal, ( 1 .328) 
for * nor is the goal yet fixed.* 

* (2) Omission of eocplanatory conjunction and verb ! 

Forgets that pride to pamper’d priesthood dear; 

Churchman and'votary alike despised, ( 2 . 390, 391) 

for * inasmuch as churchman and votary are, etc.* 

And, annual marriage now no more renew’d. 

The Bucent&r lies rott^g unrestored, (i! $9, 93) 

for * because the annual marriage is, etc.’ 

(3) Omission of the relative or antecedent : 

There is a spot should not be pass’d in vain: (8. 600) 

What want these outlaws cooqueron should have: (9.429) 
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And whomsoe’er along the path yon meet • 

Bears in his cap the badge of crimson hne: (1. 522, 533) 

. Sinks, like a seaweed, into whence she rose. ( 4 .114) 

V 

e. Irregular agreement of Bubjeet and verb: 

The feast, the song, the revel here abounds: ( 1 . 487) 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 

Gather around these summits: ( 3 . 596, 597) 

^ The double night of ages, and of her. 

Night’s daughter. Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 
All round us: ( 4 . 721-3) 

Are exprest 

All that ideal beauty ever bless’d 

The mind with in its most unearthly mood. ( 4 .1453-5) 

f. Various fbnuB of oondensed expreBsion: 

When less dardarians would have cheer’d him less, ( 2 . 592) 
i. e. men less barbarous. 

Of ikgft destruction, ( 4 . 410) 
i.e. the destruction of that time. 

And dies unconscious o’er each backward yeari ( 2 . 211) 
i. e. each year which it retrace#. * 

And ot^ward view’d the mount, ( 2 . 345) 
i.e. as he proceeded. 

For daring made thy rise as fall, (8. 32a) 
i. e. as it made thy fall. 

* A special form of condensed expression is zeugma^ or the use 
of one word with two others, when it properly applies to only 
one of them. 

Baanen on^Mgh, and battles pass’d belou^ ( 3 .420) 
for * banners waved on high.* 

Of hasty growth and blight, (4. 8x) 
ifer' sudden blight.’. 

A 

The Sun in human limbs array’d, and brow 

All radiant from his triumph in the fight ( 4 . T443,44) 
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g, Antiolpalion of a substantive by a pronoun. 

Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him^ 

The Roman friend of Rome*s least mortal mind: ( 4 < 388,9) 

Angelo’s, Alfieri’s bones, and his^ 

The starry Galileo: ( 4 . 484) , 

This must hi feel, the tme-bom son of Greece. (8. 783) 


4. Versification. 

\ 

a. The Spenserian stanza. 

The stanza occupies an intennediate position between the 
continuous versb of an epic poem like ’ Paradise Lost ’ and the 
pointed brevity of the couplet. Though it does not possess 
the full dignit)^ of the one or the concinnity of the other, yet 
to some extent it unites the merits and avoids’the disadvantage^ 
of both. From being long^ and more complex than the couplet 
it cah express an idea or group of ideas more fully and illustrate 
It more ekborately, and develop a description more com¬ 
pletely ; while, on the other hand, the recurrence of a markfd 
pause at^dehnite intervals imparts a unity to each successive 
step in the progress of the poem, and at the same time 
relieves the strain on the fattehtion w'hich is unavoidable in 
continuous verse. The stanza was especially well suited for 
Byron’s purpose in *Childe Harold,' because tlie subject is 
constantly shifting, and requires that there should be continuity, 
but of the least stringent kind. The stanzas are not so much 
the links of a chain, as beads on a string. » 

The Spenserian stanza is so called to distinguish it from 
other stanzas, because Spenser used it in his * t^aery Queene’; 
it consists of nine lines, the last of which is an Alexandrine. 
The ordinary vefses are i^bic lines of V accents and 10 
(sometimes 11) syllables, as— 

Oh, Idvely Spdinl lendwo'd, romfntic Uiad} 

while tbe Alexandrine has 6 accents and* i2 (sometimes 13} 
syllables^ as— 

iIAvcl sttGueed to ilive dirongb yedrs of AkIleSs toft; 
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the extra syllable is found where there is a»doable rhyme. 
The lines of the stanza which rhyme with one another are i» 3 ; 

4 » 5 » 7 » 9 * 


b. Pauses. , 

(i) Notwithstanding the strict rules to which this stanza is 
subject, it admits of great variety, which results from 
shifting the position of the more important pauses. 
*Even where these are regularly found at the end of the 
line, this effect is produced by the verses being variously 
grouped together according as the pause^falls before or 
after them ; and by the same process the rhymes, though 
retaining their positions, aFe affected, as it were, by a 
cl^j^nge of lig|it and shade. In particularstrong stop 
at the end of the fifth line has a marked effect in throw¬ 
ing that line into immediate connection with the ^ur 
preceding ones, which alternate in their rhymes, so that 
it appears to clench them ; e.g. 

Last noon beheld them hill of lust> life. 

Last eve in Beauty’b ciicle proudly gay. 

The midnight brought the signal-sound bf strife, 

The mom the marshalling iir arms,—the day 
Battlers magnificently stem array’ ( 3 . 244-8> 

Accordingly it is in this part of the stanza that many of 
the finest lines in the poem occur; e.g. 2. 122, 230; 
3 . 1026: 4 . 473, 563, 1400. 

(a) In respect of the j^osition of the pauses there is a striking 
difference‘between the two first and the two last cantos, 
for in the former they are much more regular than in the 
latteti the string stops, colon or semi-col^n, being at the 
end of the Ane. " There are^nine marked exceptions to 
this rule in Canto 1 , seventeen in Canto 2 ; whereas in 
the two last cantos the strong pauses in the middle of a 
line are about as numerous as the stanzas. This change, 
like others to be** hereafter mentioned, arose chiefly fit>m 
the additioftal impetuosity, and consequent rhetorical 
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element in style, which was caused by the tumultuous 
state of feeling of the poet at the later period. In 
Cantos 3 and 4 , Byron is especially fond of the pause 
after the seventh syllable, which is often very effective ; 
e.g> 3 . 792, 802, 812, 829, 849, 863. 

A striking effect is sometimes produced by contrasting 
the first and last half of successive lines; e. g. 

Her lover sinks—she sheds no ill-timed tear; ^ 

Her chief is slain—she fills his fatal post; 

Her fellows dee—she checks their base career; 

The foe retires—she heads the sallying host, ( 1 . 576-9) 

Compare 2 , 846-9. 

(3) As each stanza is supposed to be complete in itself, it is 

a deviation from the principle of this»form of dbmpos^ 
tion, when a strong pause is wanting at the end. This 
% is of very rare occurrence in the first three cantos— 
instances are 1 . 539 ; 2 . 522, 845; but in Canto 4 it is 
common, so much so that in one part there is only qpe 
fuH stop in eight stanzas ( 4 . 613-684). 

(4) It can hardly be regarded as other than a defect in 

Byron’s verse that he is* apt to end a line with a word 
^ closely connected with the beginning of the next, thus 
destroying the pause which is naturally made between 
the verses; as— 

Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 

Vain are the pleasannces on earth* supplied: (1. 285, 6^ 

Fierce, are Albania’s children, yet they lack 

Not virtues, were those virtues more mature. (8* 577, 8) 

* 

This is of frequent occurrence in Canto 4 , and still 
more so in the poet’s dramas. 

c. Double rhymes. 

Doubih, or weak, rhymes, where the two last s^lables of the 
verse rh^me, ate not found in the first two cantos. The avoid- 
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ance of them seems to have been intentionati probably 6*0111 the 
feeling that the single rhyme was more dignified) for^an instance 
is found in the first line of the Dedication, where the poet was 
writing more familiarly. The first place in the poem itself 
where a double rhyme occurs is in Canto 3 — 

And his was of the bravest, and when showered; ( 3 . 258) 

and there are several other instances in that canto (442, 563, 
824, 879, 1022, 1023); but in the fourth canto the examples are 
numerous, extending even to the Alexandrine. It seems as if 
the poet, in his eagerness to express his tl^^ughts, rebelled 
against the limits which he had assigned to himself. 

d, cAUitoration. ^ 

This ornamental device of art—which is in part a remnant of 
the old English versification, where it was systematically used 
—is elaborately employed by Byron. ]t imparts a melodious 
sound to the verses, but can easily degenerate into a jingle; 
and therefore it is better as a rule that it should bevfelt than 
distinctly recognised. Nor must it be supposed that in modern 
English poetry the writer himseM^ is ^ways conscious of it, for it is 
frequently suggested by association and ear, so that^ when 
there is a choice of words to use, the alliterative* one presents 
itself by preference. The following remarks on the alliteration 
in * Childe Harold * refer to the correspondence of initial con¬ 
sonants only, for it wquld carry us too far to speak of alliteration 

ih vowels, and in the middle of words, as in— 

* 

Here ^^erceth not, im/^gnate with disease. (2. 448) 

(i) AUitenUfofF^eiween two words coupled together : 

Substantives—* doubt and* death,! 'war and woes,’ 
' splendour and success,’' brain and breast,’' sects and 
systems,'' fire and fickleness,’ 'darkness and dismay.’ 

Adjectives—' desolate and dark,' 'wnde and winding,' 
gray and ghastly,' 'sweet and sacred,' *foir but 
froward,’ * fierce and far.' 
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Verbs—* boast and bleed/ * surpasses or subdues/ 
fSams and flows/ * forms and falls/ * stir and sting/ 

(2) Epithets cUliteraHve to the substantive : 

Ornamental—* wanton wealth/ ‘dull delay/ ‘merry 

masquerade/ ‘ brawling brook/ ‘ weary waves/ 
Determining the meaning—‘bloodless bier/ ‘warlike 
worshipper/ ‘shady scene/ ‘paltry prize/ ‘sultriest 
season/ ‘ partial praise/ 

(3) Epithets alliterative to one another : 

That /agGjing barks may make their /azy way: (2.175) 

And join the ^limic trkin of /;;erry Carnival: (2. 746) 

But o'er the ^/acken’d memory’s Mghting dream. (3. 458) 

(4) Alternating alliteration : • ^ 

^ack to the straggle, Affiled in the stf ife: (1*. 889) 

• But ne’er will /reedom reek this ^ated joil: (2. 736) 

Nor staid to ze/elcome heie thy n^nderer ^ome. (2. 896^ 

(5) Dqftble alliteration, in the first atid last half of a line 
The /nountain moss by irorching j^ies imbrown’d: (1. 245) 
Seen her loag /ocks that fal the /ainter’s power i (1. 571) 

^ He xtops—he starts—t/isdaining to decline: (1. 785) 

* « 

iPeneath its ^ase are Zeroes* ashes Aid. (3. 539) 

^ Still more elaborate alliteration on two letters may be seen in— 

There the blithe bee his /ragrant /ortresb Guilds: ^2. 833) 

/biled^ /deeding, breathless, /urious to the last, * 

/Ull in the centre stands the bull at bay. (1 774, 5) 

( 6 ) Triple alliteration, either in one or in two lines : 

How do tiiliy /oathe the /aughter idly /<Aid : (2. 781) 

And wield the ^vish jickle, not the ^ord; (2 788) 

t look upon the peopled desert /ast, 

As (»i a />lace of agony and strife. (8, 690^ 691) 

(7) Contrast marked fy alliteration t 

Who /i<dc yet /oa^e the hand that wa^ the sword: (|« 333) 
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i?ieatli in the front, destruction in the rear :* (2.849) 

To feign the /leasure or conceal the /ique: (2. 915) 
Conqueror and raptive of the earth art thou. (3. 335) 

( 8 ) Alliferaiion gains force by marking the beat of the verse : 

When his Z>elhis come dashing in ^lood o’er the batiks: 

(2. 687) 

If ever more should meet those «mtual eyes: (3. 215) 

•The/ield of/reedom,/action,/ame, and blood: (4. 1009) 
Her reign is past, her gentle glories gone. (,2. a6a) 

(9) Different effect produced by the alliteration of different 
letters : 

Compare the effect produced by r in — 

Ubok o’er th« ravage of the reeking plain; *(1. 901) 

^ed rolls his eyes' dilated glow; (1. 735) 

^ome and her ruin past redemption’s skill; (4. 1304)* 

with that produced by /, w, and j in— 

Then let his /ength the /oitering pilgrim lay; (2.449) 

As zeands come lightly whispering from the west; (2. 626) 
bounds iweet as if a i'ister’s vfice reproved. (3. 804) 

(xo) The musical effect of a number of the above-mentioned 
forms of alliteration, when not made too prominent, may be 
traced in the following stanza 

The parted bosom clings to wonted home, 

If aught that’s kindred cheer the welcome dearth; 
jSTe that is lonely, Either let him roam. 

And gaze rmplacent on r^ngenial earth. 

Greece is no /ightsome /and of social mirth: 

But he whqig 5’adnesa jootheth may abid^ 

And scarce regret the regiem jtf his birth, 

When wandering dow by Delphi’s xaqied ride, 

Or gazing o*er the /lains where Greek and /Persian died* 

(2. 864-72) 

e. Adaptation of sound to tense. 

In modern poetry this does not take the form of direct 
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imitation, as it •does sometimes in Greek and Latin, but is 
confined to a general correspondence of movement. 

Extension is expressed by the long compound in— 

Immoise horizozi>boimded plains succeed. (1. 353) 

Smooth movement, combined with alliteration, corresponds to 
the idea of— 

Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot, 

Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 

And glides with glassy foot o'er yon melodious wave. 

(1. 636-8) 

Rhythmic motibn is seen in— 

He watch’d the billows' melancholy flow. (2. 367) 

Ponderous mcAiosyllables express tedious de]ay in— 

The day drags through, though storms keep out the sun. 

, ' (3. 287) 

In the bext example, the long monosyllables of the first line 
correspond to slowness, the short ones of the second to rapidity : 

A^housand years scarce serve to form a state; 

An hour may lay it in the dust. (2. 797, 8) 

Forward motion, followed^by SI sudden stop, is expressed in 
t^rhythm and alliteration of -- 

He rush’d into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

<8. 207) 
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CANTO III. 

% 

* Afin que cette application voub for9it de penser k autre those, il n'y 
a en v^rit^ de remade que celui-lii et le — Let,' i e ifu Roi de Prtis^e 

h D'Alembert^ Sept. 7 , 1776 . 

1 . Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child! 

Ada ! sole daughter of my house and heart ? < 

When last' I satv thy young blue eyes they smiled, 

And then we parted,—not as now we part. 

But with a hope.— 5 

? Awaking with a /^tart, 

The waters heave around me; and on high 
The winds lift up'hieir*-voices : I depart, 

Whither I know not; but the hour ’& gone by. 

When Albion’s lessening* shores could, grieve or glad mine eye. 
t }i ^ ^ f < 5 //^^ t ‘ '' y b t , * 

2 . Onc» more upon tne waters! yet once more! 10 

And the waves bound beneath me acs a steed 
That knows his rider.^ Welcome to their roar! 

Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead! 
f Though the strain’d mast should quiver as a reed, 

«And the rent canvas fluttering strew the gale, 15 

'' 3 till must I on; for I am as a weed, 

' Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s foam to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail. 

8^ In my youth’s summer I did sing of One, 

The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind; 20 

Again I seize the theme, then but bej^an, 

And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards: fin that Tale 1 find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears, 

Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind, .25 

O’er which all heavily the journeying years 

the last sands pi )ife,—where not a flower^'aftpeara 
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4 . Since my young days of passion—joy, or pain, 

Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string, 

And both may jar: it may be, that in vain * 

I would essay as 1 have sung to sing. 

Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling; 

(So that it w'ean me from the weary dream 
Of selfish grief or gladness—so it fling 
Forgetfulness around me—it shall seem 35 

Ta me, though to none else, a not ungrateful theme./ 

6. He, who grown aged in this world of woe, , 

In deeds, not years, piercing the depths^of life,^* 

So that no wonder waits him ; nor below 
Can love or sorrow, fame, ambition, strife,'^' ' 40 

Ci^t to his heart again with the keen kni«e 
Of silent, sharp endurance: hp can tell 
Why thought seeks refuge in' lone caves, yet rife 
With airy images, and shapes which dwell 
Still unimpair’d, though old, in the soul's haunted cell. 

0 . T is to create, and in creating live 
A being ipore intense that we endow 
With form our^fancy, gagiing^as wc give 
The life we image, even as I do now. 

What am I ? Nothing: but not so art thou, 50 

Soul of my thought! with whom I traverse earth, 

' Invisible but gazing, as 1 glow 
Mix’d with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 

^nd feeling still with thee in my crush’d feelings’ dearth*. 

Yet must I think less wildly i-*-! have thought 55 

Too long and ^rkly, till my brain became, 

Hn its own dJdy boiling and o’erwrougkt, 

A whirling gulf of phantasy'^ind flame:) 

And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame. 

My springs of life were poison’d, T is too late ! 60 

Yet am I changed; though still enough the same 
111 strength to bear what time cannot abate, 

•%d feed on bitter fruits without accusing Fate. 
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8. Something too much of this:--but now His past, 

And the spell closes with its silent seal. 65 

Long absent Harold re-appears at last; 

\jHe of the breast which fain no more would teel, 

\Wrung with the wounds which kill not, but ne’er heal;). 
lYet Time, who changes all, had alter’d him 
Jn soul and aspect as in age: years steal 70' 

Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb; 

And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brii^A 

*> t v> t t " ' *»/■''' . 

9 . His had been found 

'(The dregs jyere wwiimwo; (but he fill’d again,^ 

' And from a purer fount, on holier ground, ? 
fcAnd deem’d its spring perpetual;) but in vain!'^ 

'6till rounds him clung invisibly a chain ^ > 

Which gall’d for ever, fettering though unseen, 
t And heavy though it clank’d not; (worn with pain, ( 
'''tVhich pined although it spoke not, and grew keen, 80 
Entering with every step he took through many a scene.'* 

♦ ^ 

tO.^Secuce in guarded coldness, he had^mi^’d 
^gain in ianded^saSety with his kind, 
ff'* And dee|g ’4 his spirit jiow,,so firmly fix’d 
^ And^s^hfi^ad with an invulnerable mind, 85 

^'^^vThat. if no joy, no sorrow lurk’d behind; . 

N 'And^he, as one, might ’midst the many stand 
V^nheeded, searching through the crowd to find 
Fit speculation; such as in strange land 
He found in wonder-works* of God anti Nature’s hand.^ 9t> 

■i 

LI. But who can view the ripen’d rose, nor seek 
^o wear it? who can curiously behold 5 *^iV'*- 
^"The smoothfiess and'the shfi^n of beauty’s cheek, 

^ Nor feel the heart canHiever ^ grow old?CtWoj -r 
(who can contemplate Fame through clouds aorold ^ yi,, 
jiThe star which rises o’er her steep, nor climb 
^Harold, once more within the yortex . roll’d 
with the giddy^drcle, chasing Time, 

Yet with a nobler aim than in his youth’s fond prtme 4 ^ 
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12. But soon he knew himself the most unfit 190^ 

Of men to herd with Mun; with whom he helc 

Little in common; untaught to submit 

His thoughts to others, though his soul was quell’d 

In youth by his own thoughts; still uncompell’d, 

He would not yield dominion of his mind 105 

I To spirits against whom his own rebelled; 

^^roud though in desolation; ^which could find 
A,life within itself, to breathe without mankind.^ 

I 

% 

13. Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends; 
Where roll’d the ocean, thereon was his^ome ; x 10 
''Where a blue sky, add glow|u3 clime, extends, 

•He had the p^sion and the power to roam: 

The desert, forest, cavern, breaker's foani( 

Were unto him companionship; (they spake 
'A mutual language, clearer than the tome ' ii^ 

Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature’s pages glass’d by sunbeams on the* lake 
^ • 

14. Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars. 

Till he had peopled them with beings bright 

As their own beams ; an<^ear^, and earth-born jars, 120 
And human frailties, were forgotten quite: 

Could he have kept his spirit to that flight 

He had been happy; (but this day will sink 

jits spark immortal, envying it the light 

To which it mounts, as if to break the link 125 



16. But in Man’s dwellings he became a thing ... 
Restless and worn, and stern and wearisome, 
Droop’d as«» wild-born falcon ^vith cli^ wing, 


To whom the boundless air*alone were home: 130 

Then came his fit again, which to o’ercome, 

As eagerly the barr’d-up bird will beat 
»is breast and beak against his wiry dome 
Till the blood tinge his plumage, sd the heat 
'JOf his impeded soul would through his bosom eat.) 135 
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16. Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again, 

With nought of hope left, but with less of gloom; i 
The very knowledge that he lived in vain, 

* That all was over on this side the tomb,.« < 

'^Had made Despair a smilingness assume, 140 

Which, though’t were wild,—as on the plunder’d wreck 
When mariners would madly meet their doom 
With draughts intemperate on the sinking deck,— 

- Did yet inspire a cheer, which he forbore to check.}. 

17. Stop !—for thy tread is on an Empire’s dustl ' 145 

An Earthcpiake’s spoil is sepulchred below! 

Is the spot mark’d with no colossal bust? 

I^or column trophied for triumphal show? 

None ; but the moral’s truth tells simpler so, 

I As the ground was before, thus let it be;— 15- 

How that red rain hath made the harvest grow! 

And is this all the world has gain’d by thee, 

Thou first and last of fields! king-making Victory? 

18. And Harold stands upon this place of skulls, 

« The grave of France, the deadly Waterloo! 155, 

How in an hour the power which gave annuls 
Its gifts, transferring fame as fleeting too! 

In ‘pride of place’ here last the eagle flewj 
Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain, 

Pierced by the shaft of banded nations through 
, 'Ambition’s life and labours all were vain; 

He wears the shatter’d links of the world’s broken cnain. 

Fit retributioi)! Gaul may champ the bit' 

And foam in fetters;—but is Earth more free ? 

Did nation^combat to make One submit; 165 

Or league to teach all^kmgs true sovereignty?So 
\Vhat! shall reviving Thraldom again be 
The patch’d-up idol of enlighten’d days? 

Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall we 
Pay the Wolf £iomage? proffering lowly gaze 170 

nd servile knees to thrones ? I|fo; hefioj^SLyiajiiXaise! 
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20. If not, o’er one ^en despot boast no more! 

In vain fair cheeks were furrow’d with hot tears 
^^or Europe’s flowers, long rooted up before > 

The trampler of her vineyards; in vain years 175 

I Of death, depopulation, bondage, fears, 

^ Have all been borne, and broken by the accord 
Of roused-up millions; all that most endears 
Glory, is wjien the nxyrtle wreathes a sword > 

>uqh as Harmodius drew on Athens’ tyrant Lord} 

21. There was a sound of revelry by night. 

And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then ^ 

Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 

A t]^ousand hearts beat happily; and wheft 185 

Music arose wth its voluptu ous swell, i... y > . 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage bell; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell! 


22. Did ye not hear it?—No; ’t was but the wind,* 190 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance! let joy b$ unconHned; 

No sleep till mom, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase«the glowing Hours with flying feet— 

But hark!—that heavy sound breaks in once more, 195 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

•Arm! Arm! it is-^t is—the cannon’s opening roar! 

f 

28^^^ithin a window’d niche of that high hall 
^ate Brunswick’s fated chieftain; he did hear aoo 
^,That sound first amidst the festival,* 

And qaught its ^n^ with Death's proptetic ear; < 

^J^d wh^t^they smiled because he deem’d it near, 

^is he!ai|,^tnore truly knew that peal too well 
.1 Which stretch’d his father on a bloody bier, S05 

\And roused the vengeance blood aloife could quell \ 
into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell 
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24. Ah! then qnd there yras hurrying to and fro^ 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 910 

Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness; 

^And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ;lwho could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutu^^eyes, ^ 

^ Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could ri^e!) 

26. And there was mounting in hot haste; the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 

Went poufing forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of ^ar; 220 

And the ^p thunder peal on peal afar; 

And near, the beat of the alarming dram 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 

4Vhile throng’d the citizens with terror dumb. 

Or whispering, with white lips— The foe !. they come! 

^ they come!’ '.225 

• - r I 

And wild and high the' Cameron’s gathering’ rose!' 

^The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hilts 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 

3avage and shrill! (But with the breath which fills 2^9^^ 
Their moun^in-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which ^nstils 
s pri ng memory"'of a thousand years, 

A&d EvS^ Donald’s fame rings in ^ch clansman’s ears | 


•27. And Ardeans? waves above them her green leaves, 23^ 
Dewy with nature’s tear-drops as they pas^ 

Grieving, if'aught inanimate e’er grieui^ 

Over the unreturqing krave,—alas! 

^re evening to be trodden like the grass 
/Which now beneath them, but above shall ^w 240 
(In next verdure^ when thia fiery mass 
O^^vlng valour, r&ing on the Ibe , 

And with bi^ hope, i ^ottldie r ctdd mi ld|V 
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28. Last noon beheld them fhU of lusty life,* 

Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay, 245 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The mom the marshalling in arms,—the day 
Battle's magnificently stem array! 

{The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover’d thick with other clay, 250 

Which her own clay shall cover, heap’d and pent. 

Rider and horse,—friend, foe,—in one red bunal blent - 

29. Their praise is hymn’d by loftier harps than mine: 

^Yet one I would select from that proud t^ng, 
partly because they blend me with his line, 255 

‘ And partly that* 1 did his lire some wrong, 

*And partly that bright names will hallow song; 

An(f his was df the bravest, and When shower'd 
The death-bolts deadliest the thinn’d files along, 

Even where the thickest of war’s tempest lower'd, *260 
^ey reach’d no nobler breast than thine, young gallant 
^ Howard! • 

80. There have been tears and breaking hearts for tCee, 

And mine were nothing had 1 such to give ; 

But when I stood beneath ^he fresh green tree, 

’' Whic h Hying way^ wjiergjhgii^didst cease to live, 

'^And saw around me the wide held revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness 
With all her zgckiicss birds upon the wing, ^ t 
I turn'd from all she brought to those she could not bring. 270' 

81. 1 turn'd to thee, to thousands, of whom each 
AndCone as all a ghastly gap did make 

In his own kinti and kindred, ta tca<^ ^ 

fV" ’ff'”^ ^ 

T^ Ardumgel’s trump, not Glory's, .inust awalm "2751 
^ose whom they thirst for; (though the sound of Fame 
^ay for a moment soothe, it cannot slake ett 

The fever of vab longing, and t he naip e 
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32. (They mournybat smile at length; and, smiling, moum ;)28o 
The tree will wither long before it fell; 

The hull drives on, though mast and sail be tom; 

^The roofotree sinks, but moulders on the hall 
massy hoanness; die ruin’d wall 
Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone; 385 
The bars survive the captive they enthral; 
i^j^e day drags through, though storms keep out the sun; 
fid thus the heart will bteak, yet brokenly livejm; 

38,^ven as a broken mirror, which the glassv^t>L« *« 

1 \In every figment multiplies; and makes 
jA thousand images of one that was, 

*’ sThe same, and still the more, the moieTtbrcaks 


C And thus Cthe heart will do which not forsakes,^ 
Living in shatter’d guise; and still, add cold, 

* And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches, ^ 
^*Vet withers on till all without is old, r", 


Showing no visible sign,^for such things 

is a \exy life in our despsur, 
r Vitality of poison,—a quick root 
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Which feeds these deadly bi^^ches; for it were 300 
As nothing did w^ diS; ifut I,ife will suit < 

Jtself to Sorrow’s most detested fruit. 

Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore. 

All ashes to the taste: Did man compute 
Existence by enjoyment, and count o’er 305 

Such ’gainst yem^s of life,---say, would he name 

Uireescore ? ‘ 


35. The Psalmist number’d out the years of man: 

They are enough: and(if thy tale be iruCf 
Thou, who didst grudge him even thaft«fleeting span, 
More than enough, thou fatal Waterloo^ 310 

Millions of tongues record thee, and anew 
Thdr children’s lips shall echo them, and say— 

* Here, where the sword united nations drew, 

0|pr countrymen were warring on that day! ’ 

And this is much, a^d all which will not pass away< 315 
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36. There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men, 

Whose spirit, antithetically mixt, 

(One moment of the mightiest, and again ^ 

On little objects with like drmness hxt;) 

Extreme in all things! hadst thou been betwixt, 320 
Thy throne hs^d still been thine, or never been; 

For daring made thy nse as fall: thou seek’st 
Even now to re-assume the imperial mien. 

And shake again tho world, the Thundc;rer of the scene! 

t t 

37. Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou! 325 

She trembles at thee still, and* thy wild tgone ti 

Was ne*er more bnuted in men’s minds than now 
^That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame,, 

Wl|p woo’d thee once, thy vassal, and bedLme 
Vhe flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 330 

^ A god imto thyself; nor less the same « 

To the a^olihded kingdoms all mert,. 

Whe^ deem*4 ^ whate’er thou didst assert. 

38. Oh, more or less than man—in high or low, 

Battling with nations, dying from the field; 335 

Now making monarchs* necksethy footstool, now 
More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield 
An empire thou couldst crush, command, rebuild, 
l^t. govern not thy pettiest passion, nor. 

However deeply in men’s spirits skill’d, 340 

Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of war,. 

• Nor learn that tenf^ted Fate will leave the loftiest star. 

39. Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turning tide * * 

With that untaught innate philosophy, 

Which, be ib%isdom, coldn^l^, or d^p V^de, 345 ’ 
Is g^ and wormwood to w^nemy./' 

When t||^ whole host of hatred stood hard by, 

To watm^ and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 
With a sedate and all-enduring eye 
When Fortune ded her spoil’d and favourite child^ 350 
He Stood unbow*d beneath the ills upon him piled* 
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40. Sager than thy fortunes; for in thesn 
f Ambition steel’d thee (Hi too far to show 
That habitual scorn, which could contemn 
Men^and their thoughts; ’t was wise to feel, not so 355 
{/To wear it ever on thy lip and brow, 

( And spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
Till they were turn’d unto thine overthrow: 

’T is but a worthless world to win or lose; 

So hath it proved to thee, and all such lot who cho^. 

41.' If, like a tower upon a headlong rock, 3^1 

Thou had|t been made to stand or fall alone, 

Such scorn of man had help’d to brave the shock; 

Hut men[s thoughts were the steps which paved thy throncT, 

Tkeir adiCiiration thy best weapon shone; 3^5 

The part of Philip’s son was thine, ntft then 

'Unless aside thy purple had been tfirown) 

Like stem Diogenes to mock at men; 

S!or .scfiEtced. cynics earth were fax:.j(?Q den. 

< 

42. Butt'quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, ^70 

And hath been thy bane; ^there is a fire 
^ And motion of the sc^l wjiiich will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting mediu m of desire;) 

And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 375 

. .^reys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
^..^Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, , 

"Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. ,, 

43. This makes the madmen who have made men mad 

<•4 

By their contagion; Conquerors and Kings, 380 

Founders oi sects and systems, to whepi add 
Sophists, Bards, Statesmen; all unquiet things 
Which stir top strongly the soul’s se(^t.springs,ri 
And ^ themself tbejQds^..thQSBjdieyjM 
Envie(l, yet how unenviable! what stings > .n 355 
An theirs! Qne breast lajd.PPf^i^- Wi^ a ^ 

would unteadj .iuankindVthe Jist 
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44. Their breath is agitation, and their life • 

A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last. 

And yet so nursed and bigoted to strife, 390 

That should their days, surviving perils past, 

Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die; 

Even as a dame tmfed, which runs to waste 
With its own dickering, or a sword laid by, 395 

Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 

45. ’' He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall dnd 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds ^d snow; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the liate of those below. 400 

Though high cUfove the sun of glory glow,* 

• AnS far beneM the earth and ocean spread. 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, * 

And thus reward the toils which to those summits led. 405 

Away with these ! true Wisdom’s world will be * 
hlYithin its own creation, or in thine, 

*■ Maternal Nature! for wh^ t^^s like thee, 

^Thus on the banks of thy majestic Rhine? 

There Harold gazes on a work divine, 4*.o 

A blending of all beauties; streams and dells, 

Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine. 

And chiedess castles 1s]satbin£ sten) huewells 
^From gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly dwells. 

47. And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 415 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd, 

All tenandesg^ save to the crannying wind, 

Or holding dark communion with the cloud. 

There was a day when they were young and proud; 
Banners on high, and battles pass’d below ; 420 

But they who fought are in a bloody shroud, 

And th^ which waved are shredless dust ere now, 

And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow. 
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48 . Beneath th^se battlements, within those walls, 

Power dwelt amidst her passions; in proud state 425 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls. 

Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date. 

^What want these outlaws conquerors should have 
jBut history's purchased page to call them great? 430 
, A wider space, an ornamented grave ? 

Their hopes were not less warm, their souls were full as brave. 

».it o f** 

49 . In their baronial feuds and single fields. 

What dee(^ of prowess unrecorded died 1 

And Love, which lent a blazon to their shields, 435 
With emblems well devised by amorous pnde, 

Through all the mail of iron hearts would glide 

But still their flame was fierceness, and drew on r 

Keen contest and destruction near allied, 

Knd many a tower for some fair misch ief won, 44^ 
Saw the discolour’d Rhine beneath its ruin run. 

♦ * 

60. But cThou, exulting and abounding river! 

Making thy waves a blessing as they flow 
Through banks whose bea\f,ty would endure for ever 
Could man but leave tny bright creation so, 445 

^ Nor its fair promise from the surface mow 
With the sharp scythe of conflict,—then to see 
Thy valley of sweet waters, were to know 
Eudijpaved like Heaven; aq 4 to seem such to me. 
Even now what wants thy stream ?—th^ it should X^he be. 

61 . A thousand battles have assail’d thy banks^ 451 

But these and half their fame have pass’d away, 

And Slaughttr hesqi’d on high hiS weltering ranks; 

Their very graves are gone, and what are they? 

Thy tide wash’d down the blood of yesterday, 455 
And all was stainless, and on thy cl^ stream 
Glass’d, with its dancing light, the sunny lay; 

But o’er the blacken’d memor/s blighting dmm 
Thy waves would vainly roll, all sweeping as they seem. 
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62. Thus Harold inly ssud, and pass’d alongi^ 460 

Yet not insensible to all which here 

Awoke the jocund birds to early song 

In glens which might have made even exile dear: 

Though on his brow were graven lines austere, 

And tranquil sternness, which had ta’en the place 465 
Of feelings fierier far but less severe, 

Joy was not always absent from his face. 

But; o’er it in such scenes would steal with transient trace. 

% 

63. Nor was all love shut from him, though his days 

Of passion had consumed themselves to diist. 470 

It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 
On such as smile upon us; t|;^e heart must 
Lean kindly back to kindness, though disgftst 
Hath wean’d it from all worldlings: thus he felt. 

For there was soft remembrance, and sweet trust ^475 
In one fond breast, to which his own would melt, 

And in its tenderer hour on that his bosom dwelt. 

64? And he had leam’d to love,—I know not why, • 

For this in such as him seems strange of mood,— 

The helpless looks of bloogiing; infancy, 480 

Even in its earliest nurture; what subdued, 

To change like this, a mind so far imbued 
With scorn of man, it little boots to know; 

But thus it was; and though in solitude 
Small power the nipp’d affections have to grow, 485 
}n him this glow’d Vhen all beside had ceased to glow. 

66. And there was one soft breast, as hath been said. 

Which unto his was bound by stronger ties 
Than the chtuvh links withal; and, thoiil^h unwed, 

That love was pure, and, far Above disguise, 490 

Had stood the test of mortal enmities 

9 

Still undivided, and cemented more 
By peril, dreaded most in female eyes; 

But .tins was firm, and from a foreign shore 
Well to that heart might his these absent greetings pour! 495 
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1. The castied crag of Dracfaenfels 
Fio\ms o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 

Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 

And hills all rich with blossom’d trees, 500 

And fields which promise com and wine, 

And scatter’d cities crowning these, 

Whose far white walls along them shine, 

Have strew’d a scene, which I should see 

With double joy wert thou with me. ' 505 

2. And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 

And ha|tds which offer early flowers, 

Walk smiling o’er this paradise; 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 

Through green leaves lift their walls of gray; 510 
And many a rock which steeply loArers, * • 

And noble arch in proud decay, 

« Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowers; 

But one thing want these banks of Rhine,— 

Thy gentle hand to clasp in mjne! 515 

3. b^send the lilies given to me; 

Though long before thy hand they touch, 

I know that they ^ust^wither’d be, 

But yet reject them not as such; 

For 1 have cherish’d them as dear, . Sao 

Because they yet may meet thine eye, 

And guide thy soul to mine even here, 

When thou behold’st them drooping nigh, 

And know’st them gather’d by the Rhine, 

And offer’d from my heart to thine! <$35 

4. The river nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted ground, 

And all Its thousand turns disclose* • 

Some fresher beauty varying round: 

The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 530 
Through life to dwell delighted here; 

Nor could on earth a spot be fbvuid 
To nature and to me so dear, , 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine! 
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66. By Coblentz, on a rise of gentle ground, 

There is a small and simple pyramid, 

Crowning the summit of the verdant mound; 

Beneath its base are heroes’ ashes hid, 

Our enen^s—but let not that forbid 540 

Honour to Marceau! o’er whose early tomb 
Tears, big tears, gush’d from the rough soldier’s lid, 
Lamenting and yet envying such a doom, 

Falling for France, whose rights he battled to resume. 

67. Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career,— 545 

His mourners were two hosts, his friends «and foes ; 

And fitly may the stranger lingering here 

Pray for his gallant spirit’s bright repose; 

For •he was F|jpedom*s champion, one of tltose. 

The few in number, who had not o’erstept 55o<^- 

The charter to chastise which she bestows 
f On such as wield her weapons; he had kept 
iQrhe wjiiteness of his^soul, and thus men o’er him wept 

68. Here Ehrenbreitstein, with her shatter’d wall 

Black with the miner’s blast, upon her height 555 

Yet shows of what she wa*^, when shell and ball 
Rebounding idly on her strength did light: 

A tower of victory! from whence the flight 
Of baffled foes was watch’d along the plain: 

But Peace destroy’d what War could never blight, 560 
And laid those pcoud roofs bare to Summer’s rain— 

*On which the iron shower for years had pour’d in vain. 

68. Adieu to thee, fair Rhine! How long delighted 
The stranger^^in would linger on his way! 

Thine is a scene alike where «ouls united 565 

Or lonely Contemplation thus might stray; 

And could the ceaseless vultures cease to prey 
self-^condemning bosoms, it were here, 

Whe^ Nature, por too sombre nor too gay, 

Wild but no^ rude, awful yet not austere, 
ll, ^ the mellow E^arjh as Autumn <0 the year. 


570 
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OO. jAdieu to tbee again! a vain adieu I 

There can be no fatsveU to scene like thine 
The mind i^ coloured by thy every hue; 

And if reluctantly the eyes resign 575 

^Their cherish’d gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine 1 
’Tis with the thankful heart of parting praise; 

More mighty spots may rise, more glaring shine^ 

But none unite in one attaching maze 
^ brilliant Jain and the glories of old daySt 580 

The neg ligently g rand, the fruitful bloom 
^f coming ripeness, the white city’s ^e^il 
l^jThe rolling stream, th§ precipice’s gloom, 

The forest’s growth, and Gothic walls between, 

The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets be^, ^38^ 
•dn mockery of man’s art; and these *withal 
A race of faces happy as the scene, 

* Whose fertile bounties here extend to all. 

Still springing o’er thy banks, though Empires near them fall. 

t *■ A 

62 . BuV these recede. Above me are the Alps 590 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 

Have pinnacled in c|pud% their snowy scalps. 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls • 

Hie avalanche—the thunderbolt of snqw 
All that ^aiid^ the spirit, yet appals, 4 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yef leave vain man below. 

63 . But ere these matchless heights I dare to scanj 
There is a spot should not be pass’d in vain,-jf 
Morat! th^proud, the patriot field! where maF 
May gaze on ghastly ^trophies of the slain, 

Nor blush for those who conquer’d on that f^in 
Here Burgundy bequeath’d his tombless hostj . 

X*’i)ony heap, through ages to remain, 605 

Themselves their monumentthe Stygian cd^t 
Unsentdchred they roam’d, and shriek’d each wand^nng ghost. 
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64., While Waterloo with Lannae s carnage vias, 

Moral and Marathon twin names shall stand; 

They were true Glory^s stainless victories, 610 

Won by the unambitiotts heart and hand 
^Qf a proud, brotherly, and civic band, 

All unbought champions in no princely cause 
Of vice-entail’d Corruption; "'they no land 
Doom'd to bewail the Ma^hemy of laws j. < 615 

Making kings’ rights divine, by some Draconic clauses^ 

66. By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 
' A gray and grief-wom aspect of old days 9 
'Tis the last remnant of the wreck of years. 

And (looks as with the wild-bewilder’d gaze 620 

Of one to stoi^ converted by amaze, ^ 

Yet still with consciousness and there it stands 
Making a marvel that it not decays, ^ 

When the coeval pride of human hands, 

Levell'd Aventicum, hath strew’d her subject lands. 625 

• 

66. And there—oh! sweet and sacred be the name 
vjulia—the daughter, the devoted—gave ^ ' 

Her youth to Heaven; he? heart, b^jneath a claim 
Nearest to Heaven’s, broke o’er a father’s grave, 
jjujstice isJ>worn ’gainst tears, and hers would crave 630 
{The life she lived in; but the judge was just. 

And then she died on him she could not save. 

Their tomb was simple, and without a bust, 

^d beld within their urn one mind, one heart, one dust. 

But these are deeds which should not pass away, 635 
And names that must not wither, thoug^ji the earth 
iFoigets her ellipires with a just decay, 

enslavers and the enslaved, their death and birth; 
The high, the mountain-majesty of worth 
gtjould be, and shall, survivor of its 
Aj^ its immortality look forth 
tin sun’s fae^ like yonder Alpine snow, 
l/tmperishably put|s beybnd all things below. 
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68 . Lake Lemaa woos me with its crystal face, 

The mirror where the stars and mountains view 645 

The stillness of their aspect in each trace 

Its clear depth yields of their far height and hue: 

There is too much of man here, to look through 
With a 6t mind the might which I behold; 

But soon in me shall Loneliness renew (S50 

Thoughts hid, but not less cherish’d than of old, 

Ere mingling with the herd had penn’d me in their •fold* 

69. To dy from, need not be to hate, mankind: 

All are not fit with them to stir and toil,^ 

Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 655 

Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil ^ ' 

In the hcl throng, where we become /he spoil 
Of our infection, till too late and long 
We may deplore and struggle with the coil, 

^n wretched interchange of wrong for wrong 660 

Midst a contentious world, striving where none are strong. 

70* ffhefe, in a moment, we may plunge our years 
Un fatal penitence, and in the blight i 
Of our own soul tumeall eur blood to team, Vi 
I And colour things to come with hues of Night; 

*1116 race of life becomes a hopeless flight ' 

To that walk in darlmess ; on the sea ^ 
Tl^fmdest steer but where their ports invite; 
are wanderers o’er Eternity 

Whose bark drives on and on, and anchor’d ne’er shall iHi. 

Is it not better, then, to be alone^ 671 

And love Earth only for its earthly sake? ^ 1 ' 

By the blueVushing of the arrowy RhCiBe.,, 

Or the pure bo»ji^of^ts nursing: lake, ^ 

Which ieedsjt^as.a mother who doth 
A fair but ^Wd infant her own care^ 

Kissing its cries away as these aw^e;*— 

Is It not better thus our lives to 
kS’lThah join the crushing crowd, doom'd to inftict oi SjHirf' 
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72* I live not in myself, but 1 become 68o 

Portion of that around me; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the bum 
Of human cities torture: 1 can see 
Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, ^ v 

Class’d among creatures, when the soul can flee, 

And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of o^ean, or the stars, mingle, and not m vain. 

78. And thus I am absorb’d, and this is life 
I look upon the peopled desert pgst, '< > 

As on a place of agony and stnfe, 

Where, for some sin, to sorrow 1 was cast. 

To a^t and suffer, (|}ut remount at last y } 

With a fresh pmion; which I feel to spring, t 
Though young, yet waxing vigorous as the blast 695 
Which it would cope with, on delighted wing, 

Spuming the clay-cold bonds ivhich round our being cling^ 

74;^And when, at length, the mind shall be all 
^om what it hates in this degraded fomi] 
tReft of Its carnal life, save«wha| shall be 
Existent happier in the fly and worm ,— i 
When elements to elements conform. 

And dus^ i&. as it should be, shall I not 
Feel all 1 see, less dazzling, but more wann?,^ 

The bodiless thought ? the Spirit of each spot ? 

Of which, even now,* I share at times the immortal lot?^ 

76, Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I ^ them ? 

Is not the lovgactf these deep in my heart 
I With a pure passion? should Pnot contemn 710 

Obtects . if compared with these ? ^and stem 
A tide of sufl^ning^ rather than forego 
<^iich feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of t^ose whose eyes are only tam’d below, 

Garitig Upon the ground» with thoughts which dare not glow?) 
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70 . But this is<»not my theme; and 1 return 716 

To th a t which is imniiediate> and require 
Those who find contemplation in the um, 

To look on One, whose dust was once all $ve, 

A nati^of the land where 1 respire 720 

The clear air for a while—a passing guest, 

Where he became a being,—whose desire 
Was to be glorious; ’t was a foolish quest, 

The which to gain ^d keep, he sacrifi< 

7 jf. Here ^e self-t orturing sop hist, wild Rousseau, 

The aposfle of affliction, he who threw i, 

Enchantment over passion, and from woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew u tfC- 
The breath which made him wretched; (yet lib^^Sne^v 
How to make madness beautiful, and*(cast 790 

O’er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue 

^ Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as they past 
SsThe eyes, which o’er them shed tears feelingly and fest) 

78 . Hu love wajS* passion’s essence a tree 

^On fire by lightning, with ethereal dame 735 

Kindled he was, an^ blasted; for to be 
^Thus, and enamour’d, were in him the same. 

But his was not the loye of living dame,. 

Nor of the dead who rise upon ouf dreams. 

But of ideal beauty, which became 740 

In him existence, and o’erdowing teems 
Along his burning page, distemper’d^ though it seems. 

19 . This breathed itself to life in Julie, ihis 
Invested her with all that's wild and sweet; 

This hallow’d, too, the memorably kigs .. 745 

^hich every mom his fever'd lip womd greet. 

From hers, who but watb friendship his would meet; 
^But to that gentle touch through brain and breast 
Flash’d the thrtUVl sphifs love* 4 evourixig,]ieat; 

* In absorbing rijh perchance more bl^ 750 
gpiihq Vttteir minds may be wi$h ^1 they seehrP^it 9 *l*\ 
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80. His life was one long war with self-sought foes,^ 

Or friends by him self-banish*d ‘^or his mind 
iHad grown Suspicion's s ^ctuary. and chose,«fi-A-*. 

^or its own cruel sacrifice, the kind, 755 

’Gainst whom he ^rage^w^itl^ fury ^strange and blind.’) 

But he was B^ irehsied.—wherefore*. wfio may know ? 

^Since cause might be which skill could never find ; 

^ut he was phrensied by disease or woe, 

^'To that worst pitch of j|}l, whlph wears a reasomng s^qw. 

81. For then he was inspired, and Ir ppiJiim 7^1 

As from the Pythiaa’s mystic cave of yotep 

Those oracles which set the world in flamcj 
Nor ceased to bum till kingdoms were no more 1 
Didjie not this for France? which Uy befbre 7^5 
• Bow’d to the inborn tyranny of years ? 

Broken and trembling to the yoke she bore, 

Till by the voice of him and his compeers 
Roused up to too much wrath, which follows o’er-grown fears ? 
• * 

88 . They made themselves a fearful monument! 77^ 

The wreck of old opinions-^things which grew, ?tv ^ 
Breathed from the birth of*tim9:J4he veil they rent - 
And what behind it lay, all earth shall view.^ 

But good with ill they also overthrew, 

Leaving but ruins, wherewith to rebuild 775 

Upon the same foundation, and renew 

Dungeons and thrones, which the same hour refill’d, 

As heretofore, because ambition was self-will’d. 

8^. But ^ will not endure, nor be endured! 

Mankind have felt their strength, and m^e it felt.''^8o. 
Crhey might biAre used it better, but, allured ^ 

By their new vigour, sternly hive they dealt 
On one another) pity ceased to melt 
^With her once natural charities. they, 

Who in opniession’s darkness dwelt. 


W hp i n oppression’s darkness ^cav^'l^d' dwelt, 
rv TBcy Wre not eagles, nouri^’d^with the day; 
marvel then, at times, if thev mistook theii 


their piev? 
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^ 84 .^What dee]? wounds ever closed without a scar? 

The heart’s bleed longest, and but heal to wear 
That which disfigures it; and they who war 790 

With their own hopes, and have been vanquish’d, bear 
Silence, but not submission :) in his lair 
Fix’d Passion holds his breath, until the hour 
Which shall atone for years ; none need despair: 

It came, it cometh, and will come,—the power 70^ 
To punish or forgive—in one we shall be slower. A ' 

Clear, placid Leman! thy imtrasted lake, ^ 

" With thcJ'wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. See 

*]rhis quiet sail is as a noiseless wing **• ^ 

To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
, Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister’s voice reproved. 

That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved. 

86. ItWs the hush of night, and all between 806 

Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear. 

Mellow’d and mingliing, *yet distinctly seen. 

Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 810 

)(there breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 

4 Df flowers yet fresh with childhood) on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar,i 
Qr chirps the grasshopper one good-night ^ar ol morg 

^ He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill; ^ < 

At intervals, some bird from out thcabndtes ^ , 

Starts into voice a ihoment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 

Hut that is fancy, (for the starlight dews ^ 1; Sae 

All silently their tears of love instil, ''' 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
b^ep into nature’s breast the spirit of her hues.*) 
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88 . Ye stars! which are the pwtry of heaven*! ' 

If in ;;[;;our bng|it leaves we would read the fate 825 
. men and empires,—'t is to be forgiven, 

• That in our aspirations to be great, 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 

And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 
. A beauty and a mystery, and create 830 

In us such love and reverence from afar, 

That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star. 

89 . All heaven and earth arc still—though not in sleep, 

But breathless, as we grow when feeling mftst; 

And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep: 835 

All heaven and earth are still: ^rom the hjgh host 
Of slars, to thejull’d lake and mountain-coast, 

• All IS concenter’d in a life intense. 

Where not a beam, nor an, nor leaf is lost. 

But hath a part of being, and a sense 840 

O^ that which is of aU Creator and defence) 

90 . ''TJien stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
Xn solitude, where we ar e lea^t alone ; 

{A truth, which through oui*beiilfe then doth nielt,' 

And purifies from self, it is a tone, 845 

The soul and source of music, which makes^ known 
'Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm 
''Like to the fabled Cytherea’s zone, 
tBinding all things with beauty;—’t would disarm 
'j^e spectre Death, had he substantial power to harm»'950vV 

81 . Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places, and the peak « 

Of earth-o’ergaxlhg mouhtains, and thus take 

A fit and unwall’d temple, there to seek 

The Spirit, in whos6 honour shrines are weak, 855 

Uprear’d of human hands. Come, and compare 

Columns and idol-dvrellings, Goth or Greek, 

With Nature’s realms of worship, earth and air, 

Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscri|pe thy pray’r I 

K a 
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92 . The sky is* changed !—and such a change ! Oh night, 86c 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along. 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 865 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 

93 . And this is in the night!—Most glorious night! 

Thou wcfit not sent for slumber! let me be 870 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight,— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

How the lit lake shines, a phospho^c sea. 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth \ 

And now again *t is blacky—and now, the glee 875 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain*mirth. 

As if they did rejoice o*er a young earthquake’s birth. 

I 

94 . I^ow, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 

In hate, whose min$ng^<Sepths so intervene, 880 

That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted; 
Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted. 
Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life’s bloom, and then departed: 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 885 

Of years all winters,—war within themselves to wage. ^ 

96 . Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way. 
The miglj^iest of the storms hath ta’en his stand: 

For hire not one, but many, make Iheir play. 

And fling their thun^^er-bolts from hand to hand, 890 
Flashing and cast around: of all the band. 

The brightest through these parted hills hath fork’d 
His lightnings,—^as if he did understand, 

> That in such gaps as desolation work’d, 894 

Theie fhe hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurk'd. 
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^ Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings! ye! 

With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful; the far roll 
Of your departing voices, is the knoll 900 

Of what in me is sleepless,—if 1 rest. 

But where of ye, O tempests! is the goal ? 

Are ye like those within the human breast ? 

Or do ye hnd, at length, like eagles, some high nest ? 

97 . Could 1 embody and unbosom now 905 

That which is most within me,—could I weak 

My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 

All ^at I would have sought, and all I s^k, 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe—into one word, 910 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak; 

But as it is, 1 live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 

98 . The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 915 
Laughing the clouds away •witlj* playful scorn. 

And living as if earth contain'd no tomb,— 

And glowing into day : we may resume 
The march of our existence: and thus I, 

Still on thy shores, fair Leman! may find room 920 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much, that may give us pause, if ponder’d fittingly. 

99 . Clarens! sweet Clarens, birthplace of deep Love! 

Thine air is the young breath of passioi^te thought; 
Thy trees talitf root in Love ; the snows above 925 
The very Glaciers have his colours caught, 

And sun-set into rose-hues sees them wrought 
By rays which sleep there lovingly; the rocks, 

The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks, 930 

Which stir and sting the soul with hoipt that woos, then mocks. 
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100 . Clarens! 4 )y heavenly feet thy paths are trod,— 
Undying Love’s, who here ascends a throne 

To which the steps are mountains; where the god 
Is a pervading life and light,—so shown 935 

Not on those summits solely, nor alone 
In the still cave and forest; o’er the dower 
His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown. 

His soft and summer breath, whose tender power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolat/^ hour. 

101 . All things are here of Mim ; from the black pines, 941 
Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 

Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 
Which slope his green path downward to the shore, 
Where the bow’d waters meet him,^and adore^ 945 
Kissing his feet with murmurs; and the wood, * 

^ The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar. 

But light leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood. 
Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude. 

« 

102. A* populous solitude of bees and birds, 950 

And fairy-form'd and many-colour’d things, 

"Who worship him with'-notes more sweet than words, 
And innocently open their glad wings. 

Fearless and full of life : the gush of springs. 

And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 955 

Of stirring branches, and the bud which brings 
The swiftest thought of beauty, here extend, 

Mingling, and made by Love, unto' one mighty end. 

108 . He who hath loved not, here would learn that lore, 

And mak^ his heart a spirit; he who knows 960 
That tender mystery, will love the ifwre; 

For this is Love’s recess, where vain men’s woes. 

And the world’s waste, have driven him far from those. 
For’t is his nature to advance or die; 

He stands not still, but or decays, or grows 9^5 

Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 
With the immortal lights, in its eternity! 
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104 . Twas not for Action chose Rousseau this spot, 
Peopling it with aifections; but he found 
It was the scene which Passion must allot 970 

To the mind’s purified beings; ’twas the ground 
Where early Love his Psyche’s ^one unbound, 

And hallow’d it with loveliness: ’t is lone, 

And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound, 

And sense, and sight of sweetness; here the Rhone '975 
Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have rear’d a throne. 


106 . Lausanne! and Ferney! ye have been the abodes 
Of names which unto you bequeath’d a game ; 

Mortals, who sought and found, by jdangfirous roads, 

A ^ath to perpetuity of fame . 980 

Thfy were gigantic minds, and their ste^ aim 
Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call down thunder, and the fl.ime 
Of Heaven again assail’d, if Heaven the while 
On man and man’s research could deiR^n do more than smile. 


10 %. 


The one was fire and fickleness, a child 
Most i ^t able in wishes, but in mind 
A wit as various,— gay, graven sage, or n ild^ 
Historian, bard, philosopher, combined ; 

He_ multiplied Ipmself among mankind, 


The Proteus of theii talents: But his oun 
^eathed most in ridicule, - which, as the wind, 
Blew where it listed, laying all things prone, 

Now to o’esthrow*a fool, and now to shake a throne. 


986 


990 


107 . The other, deep and slow, exhausting thought, 993 
And hiving wisdom with each studious^year, 

In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought. 

And shaped his weapon witlf an edge severe, 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sne^ r; 

The lord of irony, that master^spell, 1000 

Which stung his foes to wrath, which grew from fear. 
And doom’d him to the zealot’s ready Hell, 

Which answcis to all doubts so eloquently well, ’ 
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108 . Yet, peactf be with their ashes,—for by them, 

If merited, the penalty is paid; 1005 

It is not ours to judge,—far less condemn; 

The hour must come when such things shall be made 
Known unto all, or hope and dread allay’d 
By slumber, on one pillow, in the dust. 

Which, thus much we are sure, must lie decay’d; toio 
And when it shall revive, as is our trust, 

’T will be to be forgiven, or suffer what is just, 

109 . But let me quit man’s works, again to read 
His Haler’s, spread around me, and suspend 

This page, which from my reveries I feed, 1015 

Until it seems prolonging without end. 

The clotfds above me to the white ^ps tend. 

And I must pierce them, and survey whate’er 
^ May be permitted, as my steps I bend 
To their most great and growing region, where 1020 
The earth to her embrace compels the powers of air. 

UO. Itdlia! too, Italia! looking on thee, 

^i'ull flashes on the soul the lights ages, 

’'Since the fierce Carthaginian almost won thee, 

To the last halo of the chiefs and sages _ 1025 

Who glorify thy consecrated pages; 

fThou wert the throne and grave of empires; still. 

The fount at which the panting mind qssuages * 

Her thirst of knowledge, quaffing there her fill, ' 
T’lows from the eternal source of Rome’s imperial hill. lo^o 

111 . Thus far have I*proceeded in a theme 
Renew’d v^ith no kind auspices :—to feel 
We are not what we have been, and«to deem 
We are not what we* should be, and to steel 
The heart against itself; and to conceal, 1035 

With a proud caution, love, or hate, or aught,-— 
Passion or feeling, purpose, grief, or zeal,— 

Which is the tyrant spirit of Cur thought, 

Is a stem task of soulNo matter,—it is taught. 

A 
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112 . And for these words, thus woven into Sbng, 

It may be that they are a harmless wile,— 

' The colouring of the scenes which fleet along, 

Which 1 would seize, in passing, to beguile 
My breast, or that of others, for a while. 

Fame is the thirst of youth, but 1 am not 
So young as to regard men’s frown or smile, 

, As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot; •} 

I stood and stand alone,—remember’d or forgot. 

113 . I have not loved the world, nor the world me; 

I have not flatter’d its rank breath, nor bow’d 
To its idolatries a patient knee. 

Nor coin’d my cheek to smiles, nor cried aloud 
In^vorship of an echo; in the crowd * 

* They could not deem me one of such; I stood 
Among them, but not of them; in a shroud 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and still could. 

Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued. 

« * 

114 . I have not loved the world, nor the world me,^ 

But let us part fair foes; I do believe. 

Though I have found them not, that there may be io6o 
Words which are things, hopes which will not deceive, 
And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing; 1 would also deem 
O’er others’ griefs that some sincerely grieve; 

That two, or one, are almost what they seem, 1065 

• That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream.> 

116 . My daughter! with thy name this song begun; 

My daughter I with thy name thus mu^h shall end; 

1 see thee nft, 1 hear thee not, but none 

Can be so wrapt in thee; tlfbu art the friend 1070 

To whom the shadows of far years extend; 

Albeit my brow thou never shouldst behold, 

My voice shall with thy future visions blend. 

And reach into thy heart, when mine is cold, 

A token and a tone, even fhim th^ father’s mould. 1073 
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110 . To aid thy mind's development, to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys, to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth, to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects,—wonders yet to thee! 

To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 1080 

And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss,— 

This, it should seem, was not reserved for me; 

Yet this was in my nature: as it is, 

I know not what is there, yet something like to this. 

117 . Ye^ though dull Hate as duty should be taught, 1085 
1 know tj^at thou wilt love me; though my name 
Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 
With desolation, and a broken claim: 

Though the grave closed between us,—’t were th^ same, 

1 know that thou wilt love me; though to drain 1090 
My blood from out thy being were an aim, 

* And an attainment, - all would be in vain,— 

Still thou w'ouldst love me, still that more than life retain. 

« 

118 . Th^ child of love, though bom in bitterness, * 

And nurtured in convulsion. Of thy sire 1095 

These were the elei^ents^ and thine no less. 

As yet such are around thee, but thy fire 
Shall be more temper’d, and thy hope far higher. 

Sweet be thy cradled slumbers! O'er the sea 

And from the mountains where 1 now respire, 1100 

Fain would I waft such blessing upon thee. 

As, with a sigh, I deem thou might^st have been to me. 
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*Visto ho Toscana, Lombardia, Romagna, 

Quel Monte che divide, e quel che serra 
Italia, e un mare e 1* nltro, che la bagna.' 

Ariostot Satira iii. 


TO 




JOHN HOBHOUSE, ESQ., A.M., F.R.S., &c. &c. &c. 

. « • 

• Venick,2, 181S. 

My dear Hobhouse, 

• 

After an interval of eight years between the composition 
of the hrst and last captos of Childe Harold, the conclusion of 
the poem is about to be submitted to the public. parting 
with so old a friend, it is not extraordinary that 1 should recur 
to one still older and better,—tp on^ who has beheld the birth 
and death of the other, and to whom I am far more indebted 
for the social advantages of an enlightened friendship, than— 
though not ungrateful— 1 can, or could be, to Childe Harold, 
for any public favour reflected through the poem on the poet,— 
to one, whom I have known long and accompanied far, whom 
I liave found wakeful over my sickness and kind in my sorrow, 
glad in my prosperity and firm in my adversity, true in counsel 
and trusty in peril,~to a friend often tried and never found 
wanting;—to your^ielf. * 

In so doing, I recur from fiction#to truth; and in dedicating 
to you in its complete, or at least concluded state, a poetical work 
which is the longest, the most thoughtful and comprehensive of 
my compositions, I wish to do honour to myself by the record 
of many years’ intimacy with a man of learning, of talent, of 
steadiness, and of honour. It is not for minds like ours to give 
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or to receive flattery; yet the praises of sincerity have ever 
been permitted to the voice of friendship ; and it is not for you, 
nor even for others, but to relieve a heart which has not else- 
where, or lately, been so much accustomed to the encounter of 
good-will as to withstand the shock firmly, that I thus attempt 
to commemorate your good qualities, or rather the advantages 
which I have derived from their exertion. Even the recurrence 
of the date of this letter, the anniversary of the most unfortunate 
day of my past existence', but which cannot poison myTuture 
while 1 retain the resource of your friendship, and of my own 
faculties, will henceforth have a more agreeable recollection for 
both, inasmuch as it will remind us of this my attempt to thank 
you for an indefatigable regard, such as few men have ex¬ 
perienced, and*no one could experience without thinki^ better 
of his species and of himself. * 

Itghas been our fortune to traverse together, at various 
periods, the countries of chivalry, history, and fable—Spain, 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy ; and whqt Athens and Constan¬ 
tinople were to us a few years ago, Venice and Rome have be%n 
more recently. The poem also, or the pilgrim, or both, have 
accompanied me from firs|: to ^st; and perhaps it may be a 
pardonable vanity which induces me to reflect with complacency 
on a composition which in some degree connects me with the 
i^pot where it was produced, and the objects it would fain 
describe; and however unworthy it may be deemed of those 
magical and memorable abodes, however short it may fall of 
our distant conceptions and immediate impressions, yet as'a 
mark of respect for what is venerable, and of feeling for what is 
glorious, it has been to me a source of pleasure in the pro¬ 
duction, and I pirt with it with a kind of regret) which 1 hardly 
suspected that events coulddiave left me for imaginary objects. 

With regard to the conduct of the last canto, there will be 
found less of the pilgrim than in any of the preceding, and that 
little slightly, if at all, separated from the author speaking in his 
own person. The fact is, that 1 had become weary of drawing 

^ liis marriace is referred to. 
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a line which every one seemed determined not^o perceive : like 
the Chinese in Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen of the World/ whom nobody 
would believe to be a Chinese} it was in vain that 1 asserted, 
and imagined that 1 had drawn, a distinction between the author 
and the pilgrim ; and the very anxiety to preserve this difference, 
and disappointment at finding it unavailing, so far crushed my 
efforts in the composition, that I determined to abandon it 
altogether—and have done so. The opinions which have been, 
or may be, formed on that subject are now a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence ; the work is to depend on itself, and not on the writer; 
and the author, who has no resources in his o^i^n mind beyond 
the reputation, transient or permanent, which is to arise from 
his literary efforts, deserves the fate of authors. 

In tl^ course oj[ the following canto it wa^' my intention, 
either in the text or in the notes, to have touched upon the 
present state of Italian literature, and perhaps of manners^. But 
the text, within the limits I proposed, I soon found hardly suffi¬ 
cient for the labyrintlv of external objects, and the consequent 
refections ; and for the whole of the notes, excepting) a few of 
the shortest, I am indebted to yourself, and these were neces¬ 
sarily limited to the elucidatioivof t^e text. 

It is also a delicate, and no very grateful task, to dissert upon 
the literature and manners of a nation so dissimilar; and re¬ 
quires an attention and impartiality which would induce us— 
though perhaps no inattentive observers, nor ignorant of the 
language or customs^ of the people amongst whom we have 
fecently abode—to distrust, or at least defer our judgment, 
and more narrowly examine our information. The state of 
literary, as well as political party, appears to run, or to hofve run, 
so high, that for ^ stranger to steer imparti!^lly between them 
is next to impossible. It may be^nough, then, at least for my 
purpose, to quote from their own beautiful language —* Mi pare 
che in un paese tutto poetico, che vanta la lingua la piu nobile 
ed insieme la piti dolce, tutte tutte le vie diverse si possono 
tentare, e che sinche la patria di Alferi e di Monti non ha 
perduto 1’ antico valore, in tutte essa dovrebbe essere la prima.’ 
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Italy has great** names still—Canova, Monti, Ugo Foscolo, 
Pindemonte, Visconti, Morelli, Cicognara, Albrizzi, Mezzophanti, 
Mai, Mustoxidi, Aglietti, and Vacca, will secure to the present 
generation an honourable place in most of the departments of 
j\rt, Science, and Belles Lettres; and in some the very highest 
—Europe—the World—has but one Canova. 

It has been somewhere said by Alderi, that * La pianta uomo 
nasce pih robusta in Italia che in qualunque altra terra—e che 
gli stessi atroci delitti che vi si commettono ne sono una prova.’ 
Without subscribing to the latter part of his proposition, a 
dangerous doctrine, the truth of which may be disputed on 
better grounds, namely, that the Italians are in no respect more 
ferocious than their neighbours, that man must be wilfully blind, 
or ignorantly heedless, who is not struck witji the extraordinary 
capacity of this people, or, if such a word be admissible, therr 
capabilities, the facility of their acquisitions, the rapidity of their 
conceptions, the fire of their genius, their sense of beauty, and, 
amidst all the disadvantages of repeated .revolutions, the desola¬ 
tion of battles, and the despair of ages, their still unquenched 
* longing after immortality,’—the immortality of independence. 
And when we ourselves, 19 riding round the walls of Rome, 
heard the simple lament of the labourers' chorus, *Roma! 
Roma I Roma! Roma non h piu come era prima,’ H was diffi¬ 
cult not to contrasit this melancholy dirge with the bacchanal 
rdar of the songs of exultation still yelled from the London 
taverns, over the carnage of Mont St. Jean, and the betrayal of 
Genoa, of Italy, of France, and of the world, by men who^e 
conduct you yourself have exposed in a work worthy of the 
better days of our history. For me,— 

‘Not movero mai corda •, 

Ove la tarba # 1 i sue dance assorda.' 

What Italy has gained by the late transfer of nations, it were 
Useless for Englishmen to inquire, till it becomes ascertained 
that England has acquired something more than a permanent 
army and a suspended Habeas Corpus; it is enough for thetn 
to look at home. For^what they have done abroad, and 
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especially in the South| * Verily they /tave their reward,' 
and at no very distant period. 

Wishing you, my dear Hobhouse, a safe and agreeable return 
to that country whose real welfare can be dearer to none than 
to yourself, I dedicate to you this poem in its completed state; 
and repeat once more how truly I am ever 

Your obliged and affectionate friend, 

BYRON. 

p - . . . . . . 


1 . I STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 

A palace and a prison on each hand: * 

jl saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand: 

A tiiousand yegrs their cloudy wings expand 5 

Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
b’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Rook’d to the ^\inged Lion’s marble piles, 

Vhere Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles 1 

2. She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 10 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers 

At airy distance, with maJbstic«motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers: 

And such she was ;--her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 15 
Pour’d in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. ^ ^ 

In purple was shp robed, and of her feast , 

Monarchs partook, and deem’d their dignity increased. 

3 . In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, ^ 

And silent rows the songless gondolier -so 

Her palaces ^re crumbling to the shore, 

And music meets not always flow the ear 
Those days are gone—^but Beauty still is her 4 l^ 

States fall, arts fade—but Nature doth not die, 

Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The level of the earth, the masque of Italy 


*5 
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^ut unto m she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 30 

Above the dogeless city’s vanish’d sway; 

^Ours is a trophy which will npt decay 
With the Rialto; Shylock and the Moor, 

The keystones of the arch! tnougn all were o%r, 35 
For us'reppopled were the solitary shore. 

5 . The beings of the mind are not of clay: 

Essentially immortal, they create 

And multiply in us a brighter r^iy 

And more beloved existence: th^t which Fate 40 

Prohibits (to dull life, in this our state ' 

Of mortal bondage, by th e^ spir its Supplied, 

First exiles, then replaces what we hate; 

Watering the heart whose early flowers have died. 

And with a fresher growth replenishing the void. 

Such is the refuge of our youth and age, 

The Vacancy; 

And tmsvfern 1 e 3 ihy peoples many a page, 

And, may be, that which grows beneath mine eye 
Yet there are things whose strong reality 50 

Outshines our fairy-land; in shape and hues 
Morejbeautifld than our fantastic sky. 

And the strange constellations which the Muse 
her wild universe is skilful to diffuse: 

\i£dS[w or dream’d of such,—but let them go, - 55 

They came like truth, and disappear’d like dreams; 

^And whatsdc’er they were—are now bpt so: 

1 could replace them if I would; still t^ms 
My mind with many a form which aptly seems 
Such as I sought for, and at moments found; 60 

Let these too go-ffor ivaking Reason deem s 
puch overwee ning phantasjfs unsoun d. j 
And other voices speak, and other sij^ts surrouiCEFj 
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I’ve taught me other tongues, and in stilmge eyes 
" Have made me not a stranger; to the mind 6$ 

^Which is itself, no changes bring surprise; 

|Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to find 
IA country with—ay, or without mankind; 

Yet was I bom where men are proud to be,— 

Not without cause; and should 1 leave behind 70 
The inviolate island of the sage and free, 

And*seek me out a home by a remoter sea, 

8. Perhaps I loved it well' and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, * 

My spirit shall resume it—if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine ^ 

My 4 opes of bvng remembner’d in my line 
With my land’s language; {if too fond and far 
.^hese aspirations in their Scope incline,— 

If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 80 

bf hasty growth anc^ blight, and dull Oblivion bar 

Ipk^My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honour’d by the nations—let it be— 

^And light the laurels on a*loftilr head!^ 

^And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 85 

hath many a worthier spn than he.’ 

Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need; 

The thorns which I have reap’d are of the tr€fe 
I planted: they h^ve tom me, and I bleed: 

A should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed, 

'll. The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord 
And, annual marriage now no more reneav’t 
The Bucentauf lies rotting unrestored, 

Neglected garment of her widowhood! 

St. Mark yet sees his lion where he stood 95 

Stand, but in mockery of his wither’d power, 

Over the pxpud Place where an Emperor sued. 

And monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
When Venice was % queen with an. unequall’d dower, 

L 
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12 . The Suabian sued, now the Austrian reigns— 
An Emperor tramples where an Emperor knelt, 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains , 
Clank over sceptred cities; nations melt 
From power’s high pinnacle, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go 
Like lauwine loosen’d from the mountain’s belt; 
Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolo! 

Th* octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s copquerin|[ foe. 


13 . Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brassi 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun; 

But is not poria!s menace come to pass 

Are they not bridled\ —Venice, lost and won, j 
Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done,^ 
Sinks, like a seaweed, into whence she rose! 

^ Better be whelm’d beneath the waves, and shud^ 
Even in destruction’s depth, her foreign foes, ^ 
From whom submission wrings ant-infamous repose. 

14 . In youth she was all glory,—a new^Tyre; 

Her very by-word sprung from victory. 

The ‘Planter of the Lion,’ which through fire 
And blood she bore o’er subject earth and sea; 
Though making many slaves, herself still free, 
And Europe’s bulwark ’gainst the Ottoipite; 
Witness Troy’a rival, Candia! Vouch it, ye 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto’s fight! 

F4)r ye are names no time nor tyranny can. blight. 


100 


105 


no 


120 


125 


15 . Statues of glass—all shiver’d—the long, file 
Of her dead Doges are declined to ^ust; 

But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust; 

Their sceptre broken, and their sword in rust, 

Have yielded to the stranger: empty halls, 

Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what inthcals, 

Have flung a desolate cloud o’er Venice’ lovely walls.* 155 
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16 . , When Athens’ armies fell ^ Syracuse, 

And fetter’d-thousands bore the yoke of war,- 
Redemption rose up in the Attic Muse, 

Her voice their only ransom from afar: 

See! as they chant the tragic hymn, the car 14^ 

Of the o’ermaster’d victor stops, the reins 

Fall from his hands, his idle scimitar 

Starts from its belt—he rends his captive’s chains, 

And bids him thank the bard for freedom and his strains. 

17 . Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were thjpe, 145 
Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot, 

Thy choral memory of the Bard divine, 7 a 
Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Whicl! ties thee«to thy tyrants; and thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations,—most of all, 150 

Albion! to thee: the Ocean queen should not 
Abandon Ocean’s children; in the fall 
Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery wall. 

18 . 1 loved her from my boyhood; she to me 

Was as a fairy city of the jjeart^ 155 

Rising like water-columns from the sea. 

Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart; 

And Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art, 

Had stamp’d her image in me, and even so. 

Although 1 found her thus, we did not part; 160 

Perchance even dearer in her day of woe, 
tWi when she was a boast, a marvel, and a show. 

i ^ ti if w 

19 . I can i^jeo ple with the past—and of ^ 

The present th^ is still for eye and thought. 

And meditation chasten’d down^ enough; 16 5^ 

And more, it may be, than I hoped or sought; 

And of the happiesL moments which were wrought 
Within the web of_my existence, some 
From "thee, &ir Venice! have their colours caught: 
'Qiere ^ soqie^jgHJiogs Time caunorhenumb, * 7 ® 
Nor Tort ure shake, or mine would now be cold and dumbi 
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But from their nature will the . 

Loftiest on loftiest and least shelter^ rocks, 

Rooted in barrenness, where nought below 

Of soil supports them ’gainst the Alpine shocks 175 

Of eddying storms; yet springs the trunk, and mocks 

The howling tempest, till its height and frame 

Are worthy of the mountains from whose blocks 

Of bleak, gray granite into life it came, 

And grew a giant tree; —the mind may grow the same. 

.. <' U ■>* , 

21 . Existence may be borne, add the deep ropt 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode i , 

In bare and desolated bosoms: mute 
The camel labours with the heaviest load, ^ 

And the wolf dies in silence,—not bestow’d 
In vain should such example be; if they. 

Things of ignoble or of savage mood. 

Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 

May temper it to bear,—it is but for a day. 

I * 

22 . All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy’d, 

Even by the sufferer; and, in each event. 

Ends: Some, with^ope replenish’d and rebuoy’d, 
Return to whence they came—with like intent, 

And weave their web again; some, bow’d and bent, 
Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their time. 

And perish with the reed on which they leant; 

Some seek devotion, toil, war, geod or crime. 

According as their souls were form’d to sink or climb.' 
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23 . iBut ever and anonj^ griefs subdued 

(There cofnes a^to^^like a scorpion’s sting, 

Scarce seen, but wi^ fresh bitternels imbued; 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 
.Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
^Aside for ever: it may be a sound— 

A tone of music—summer’s eve—or springy— 

, A flower—the wind—the ocean—yhi^b ^^4 

itriking yiecfnv n 
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24 {'And how and'wHy’we^know'ndt,’lior camtirac^^ 

Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 

But feel the shock renew’d, nor can efface hio 

The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 
(Which out of things familiar, undesign’d, 

When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no ^^y pism can bind,V-^ 

The cold, the changed, perchance the dead^—anew, 215 
The mourn’d, the loved, the lost—too many!—yet how few I 


26 . But my soul wanders; I demand it back 
To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins; there to track 
Fall’n states and buried greatness, o’er a land 220 

WhicJj was the mightiest in its old command, 

And is the lovefiest, and must ever be 
The ip^tfr-mould of Nature’s heavenly hand; 

Wherein were cast the heioic and the free. 

The beautiful, the brave, the lords of earth and sea, 225 
• * 

26 . The commonwealth of kings, the men of Rome 1 
And even since, and now, fair Italy! 

Thou art the garden of theiwo 4 d, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree; 

Even in thy desert, what is like to thee? 

Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility; 

Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an charm which cannot be defaced, 

27 . The moon is up, and yet it is not night; 235 

■^Sunset divides the sky with her; a sea ^ 

thft AlphwTESght 

Of blue Friuli’s mountains; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be,— 

Melted to one vast Iris of the West,— 240 

Where the Day joins the past Eternity, 

While, On the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
loats through the azure air—an island of the blest! 
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28 . A single star is at her side, and islgns 

^ith her o’er half the lovely heaven; but still 245 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Rhaetian hill, 

As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order:—gently, 

The defp-dyed Bnnta, where their hues instil 250 
The odorous ptp^ple of ^ajnew-bom ro^,. 


Which streams upon her stream, and glass'd within it glows, 


29 . Frill’d with the face of heaven, which, from alaXf 

Qmies d^wn upon the waters; alLits hues, 

F>om the rich sunset to the rising star, 255 

^heir magical variety diffuse: 

"And now^ they change; a paler shadow strews 

Its mantle o’er the mountains ; (paring day 1 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 

With a new colour as it gasps away,) 260 

The last still loveliest,—till—’t is gone—and all is gray. 

ft* ir"' 

i^Sn/^Tbere is a tomb in rear’d in air, * 

Pillar’d in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura^s low: here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 265 

The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 
To raise a language, and^s land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of herBSfbaric foes: 

Watering the tree which bears his lady’s name 
With his melodious tears, he gave hims^ to fame. ^70 

31 . They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died; 

The moun||ain-village where his latter days 

Went down the vale of years; and ’tis their pride^ 

An honest pride—*and let it be their praise. 

To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 275 

His mansion and his sepulchre; both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain 
Than if a pyramid form’d his m onmnental fine * 
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32 . And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwel^ 280 

Is one of that complexion which seems made 
For those who their mortality have felt, 

And sought a refuge from their hopes decay’d 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s shade, 

Which shows a distant prospect far away 285 

Of busy cities, now in vain display’d, 

, For they can lure no further; and the ray 
Of a bright sun* can make sufficient holiday, 


Developing the mountains, leaves, and flowers. 

And shining in the brawling brook, where-by, 290 

Clear as its current, glide the sauntering Imurs 
With a calm languor, which, though to the eye 
Idlesse it seem, hath its moi*ahty. 

If frffin society we learn to live, • 

sQ litude should teach us how to die; "^295 

It hath no flatterers; vanity can give 
No hollow aid; alone—man with his God must strive : 

34 ? Or, it may be, witli demons, whp. impair , ^ 

The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 
In melancholy bosoms, such as were 3,00 

Of moody texture from their esS-liest day. 


And loved to dweU in darkness and dismay, 
D^emmg "themselves^ predestined to a doom 


Which is not of the pangs that pass away; 
Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb. 
The tomb a hell, ard hell itself a murkier gloom 


^ 36 . Ferrara! in thy wide and grass-grown streets, 

Whose symmetry was not for solitude, 

Xhere seems as ’twere a curse upon tl^^eats 
Of fonder sovereigns, and theffiticiue bropd ' hio 
Of Este, which for many an age made jgo(^ 

Its strength within thy walls, and was of yore 
Pap-on or tyrant, as the changing mood n 
O f pe tty power imj^l’d, of those who wore 
The wreath which Dante’s brow alone had worn before. 31^ 
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36. And Tass(^ is their glory and their shame. 

Hark to his strain! and then^unr^y^his cell! 

And see how d ^l y earned Tor quato ’s fame, ; 

And where Alfonso bade his poet dwell; 

The miserable despot could not quell 
i The insulted mind he sought to quench, and blend^j 
With the surrounding maniac s, in the hell 
Where he had plunged it. Gl ory wi thout .eiwi 
Scatter’d the clouds aw ay; and on tha^ name attend 

1^. ,The tears and praises of all time; while thine 3 a 
’ Would rot in its oblivion—in the sink 
Of worthfess dust, which from thy boasted line 
Is shaken into nothing—but the link 
Thou for/nest in his fortunes bids us think 
Of thy poor malice, naming thee with scorn: *' y- 
Alfonso! how thy ducal pageants shrink 
From thee! if in another station born, 

Scarce fit to be the slaw of him thou madest to mourn: 

38. Th^uJ form’d to eat, and be despised, and die, ' 
Even as the beasts that perish, save that thou 3 - 
Hadst a more splendid though and wider s ty; 

f He! with a glory round his furrow’d brow, 

Which emanated then, and dazzles now, 

In face of all his foes, the Cruscan qiiire, 

, And Boileau, whose rash envy could allow 3 ^ 

I^No strain which shamed his countiy’s creaking lyre, 
.hat whetstone of the teeth—mohottny in wire! , 

39,^^eace to Torquato’s injured shade! ’twas his 
In life and death to be the mark where Wrong 
Aim’d withTher poison’d arrows,—^but^to miss. 3 ^ 

Oh, victor unsurpass’^ in modem song! 

: Each year brings forth its millions; but how long 
The tide of generations shall roll on, 

And not the whole combined and countless throng 
Compose a mind like thine? tli ou | ^h all ^ 31 
ondfss^their 
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40. Great as thou art, yet parallel’d by those» 

Thy countrymen, before thee bom to shine. 

The !l^ds of Hell and Quvalry: first rosei 6 a^ 

The l^scan father’s comedy divine; ' 355 

Then, not unequal to the Florentine, 

The southern Scott, the minstrel who call’d forth 
A new creation with his magic line, 

And, like the Ariosto of the North, 

Sang ladye-love ^nd war, romance and knightly worth. 360 


from Ariosto’s bust 

j The iron crown of laurel’s mimick’d leaves^ 

''Nor was the ominous element unjust, I 

For the true laurel-wreath which Glory v/kaves 
Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves, • 3 fS 5 f 

And^he false semblance but disgraced his brow c< 

Yet still, if fondly Superstition grieves, 

Know, that the lightning sanctifies below 
Whate’er it strikes;—^yon head Is doubly sacred noi)^.^ 

^ i < . • 

46 , Italia’ oh Italia' thou who hast 

The fatal gift of beauty, which became 

A funeral dower of present woq^ and past. 

On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough’d by shame,' 

And annals graved in characters of flame. ^ 

Oh, God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 375 

Less lovely or more powerful, and couldst claim 

Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who press/ 5 t 

To shed thy blood, knd drink the tears of thy di stress T 

Then might st thou mbre appal; or, le ss desire d, 

Be homely and be peaceful, undeplored ^ 380 

For thy destrqftive charms; ^ heiij ^ still, untire d. 

Would not be seen the armedrtor rents pour’d 
Down ihe d^p Alps; nor w ould the h ostile hor de 
Of ma ny-jpadon’d spoilers from the Po 
^aff blood and water; nor the stran ger’s swo rd 
Be tfiy sad wea^n^ordefence, and so, 

JQtetor or vanquistfS^iaiou'^r slave mend or foe 


385 
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44 . Wandering^ in youth, 1 traced the path of him, 

The Roman friend of Rome’s least-mortal mind, 

The friend of Tully: as my bark did skim 390 

The bright blue waters with a fanning wind, 

Came Megara before me, and behind 
i^gina lay, Pirzus on the right, 

And Corinth on the left; I lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite 395 

In ruin, even as he had seen the desolate sight; 

For Time hath not rebuilt them, but uprearid 
B arbaric d wellings on their shatter’d site, t 
Whidiomy make more mourn’d and more endear’d 
The few last rays of their far-scatter’d light, 

And the ^rush’d relics of their vanish’d might. 

The Roman saw these tombs in his«3wn acre. 

. These sepulchres of cities, which excite 
vSad wonder, and his yet surviving page 
The moral lesson bears, drawn from such pilgrimage.''' 405 
'Ijtx IXi h. 

l 46 . Th^t page^ is now before me, ana on mine 

Hts country’s ruin added to the mass 
Of perish’d states he jmcup’d, in their decline, 

And 1 , in desolation: all that was 

Of then destruction is\ and now, alas! 410 

Rome—Rome imperial, bows her to the storm, 

In the same dust and blackness, and we pass 
The skeleton of her Titanic form. 

Wrecks of another world, whose ashes still are warm. 

•' t 

47 . Yet, Italy! through every other land 415 

Thy wrongs should ring, and shal 4 from side to side; 
Mother of !krts I as once of arms; th^ hand 
Was then our guardian, and is still ou^ guide; 

Parent of our religion! whom the wide 

Nations have knelt to for the kevs of h eavipn! 420 

Europe, repentant of her parridde, 

Shall yet redeem thee, and, all, backward driven, 

Roll the barbarian ride, and sue to be forgiven. . 
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48. But Amo wins us to the fair white wallS| 

Where the Etrurian Ath^ ^ (iSaUQs and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 

Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 
Her com, and wine, and oil, and Plenty leaps 
To lauffhins life, with her redundant hom. 

i Along the banks where smiling Amo sweeps 43^ 

Was modem Luxury of Commerce bom, 
nd buried Learning rose, redeem’d to a new mom. 

49 . There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 435 

Part of its immortality; the veil 
Of heaven is half undrawn; within the pale 
, We ^tand, andrin that form and face behold 

What Mind can make, when Nature’s self would fail; 
And to the fond idolaters of old *440 

Envy the innate dash which such a soul could mould: 

t 

60! We gaze and turn away, and know not where, • 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness; th^e—{or ever there— 

Chain’d to the chariot of triumphal Art, 445 

We stand as captives, and would not depart. 

Away!—there need no words nor terms precise, 

. The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 

Where Pedantry gulls Folly—we have eyes: 

,!E^ood, pulse, and breast confirm the Dardan Shepherd’s prize. 

6L Apj^aridst thou not to Paris in this guise ? 451 

Or to more dwply blest Anchisps? or, ^ 

In all thy peiject goddess-ship, when lies 
* Before thee tliy own vanquish’^ Lord of War? 

And gazing in thy face as toward a star, 455 

Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn, 

Feeding on thy sweet cheek! while thy lips are 
With lava kisses melting ^ile they bum, 

Shower’d on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as from an um ? 
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52 . Glowing, and circumfused in speechl^s love, . 460 

Their full divinity inadequate 
,That feeling to express, or to improve, 

^"'^he gods become as mortals, and man*s f ate 
; ttasjjigno^ts jheir brightest4 Tiut the, weigh 
Qf earth recoils upon us;—let it go! rr ^ 
jWe can recall such visions, and create, 

I From what has been, or might be, things which grow 
Ipto thy statue’s form, and look like god^ below. 

I leave to learned ^n^r$^and wise hands, 

The artistiand his3pe,'*to teach and tell 470 

How well his connoisseurship understands 
The graceful bend, and the voluptuous swell: 

•iet these** describe the undescribable: ^ 

l^would not their vile breath should *crisp the stream • 
^yinierein that image shall for ever dwell; 475 

The unruffled mirror of the loveliest dream 

' '.That ever left the sky on the deep soul to beam. 

In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 
I Ashes which make it holier, dust which is 
Even in itself an imvaortality, 48gtr' 

Though there were nothing save the past, and this. 

The particle of those sublimities 

Which have relapsed to chaos: here repose 

Angelo’s, Alfieri’s bones, and his. 

The starry Galileo, with his woes ^ 485 

> Machiavelli’s earth return’d to whence it rose. 

? 

Eo, These are four minds, which, like the elements, 

Might fumif h forth creation :—Italy! 

Time, which hath wrong’d thee with ten thousand rents 
Of thine imperial garment, shall deny, 490 

And hath denied, to every other sky, 

Spirits which soar from ruin: thy decay 
Is s $iU impregnate with divinity, 1 
Which gilds it with revivifying ray; 

SucttiM |he gi^at of yore, Canova is to-day. 


495 
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56 . But where repose the all Etruscan three^ 

Dante, and Petrarch, and, scarce less than they, 

The Bard of Prose, creative spirit! he 

Of the Hundred Tales of love—where did they la> 

Their bones, distinguish’d from our common clay, /'Soo 
In death as life? Are they resolved to dust, 

And have their country’s marbles nought to say? 

Could not hcj quarries furnish forth one bust? 

Did they not to her breast their filial earth intrust? 

67 . Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar, W 

^Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore: 

Thy factions, in their worse than civil war. 

Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 
Theg’ children's children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages; and the crown 5 *® 

‘Which Petrarch’s laureate brow supremely wore, 
tjpon a far and foreign soil had grown. 

His life, his fame, his grave, though rided—not thine own. 

68 . Boccaccio to his parent earth bequeath’d 

His dust,—and lies it not her great among, 515 

With many a sweet and ^lemn requiem breathed f 
O’er him who form’d the Tuscan’s siren tongue?!/* > 
That music in itself, whose sounds are song. 

The poetry of speech ? No;—even his tomb 
Uptom, must bear the hyaena bigot’s wrong, 520 

No more amidst ^the meaner dead find room, 

* Nor claim a passing sigh, because it told for whom ! 

69 . ^nd Santa Croce wants their mighty dust; 

Yet for this want more noted, as of yote 

The Caesar’s pageant, shorn of Brutus’ bust, 535 

JPid but of Rome’s l^st Son 'lemind her more; 

Happier Ravenna! on thy hoary shore, 

^orfa^ s of falling empire! honour’d sleeps 
The immortal exile;—Arqua, too, her store 
, Of tuneful relics proudly claims and keeps, 53^ 

While Florence vainly begs her banish’d dead and weeps. 
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^ 60 . What is her pyramid of precious stones? 

' Of porphyry, jasper, agate, and all hues 
Of gem and marble, to incrust the bones 
Of merchant-dukes ? the momentary dews ^ 

Which, sparkling to the twilight stars, infuse' 

. Freshness in the green turf that wraps the dead, 

Whose names are mausoleums of the Muse, 

Are gently prest with far more reverent tread 
Than ever paced the slab which paves the princely head. 540 

61 . There be more things to greet the heart and eyes 
In i^o’s^dome of Art’s most princely shrine, ; 

Where Sculpture with her rainbow sister vies;. > ^ 

There be^more marvels yet—but not for mine ;; - 

For I have been accustom’d to entwine 5f5 

My thoughts with Nature rather in the fields, 

•Than Art in galleries : though a work divine 
Calls for my spirit’s homage, yet it yields 
Less than it feels, because the weapon which it wields 

• 

c 

62 . Is of another temper, and I roam 550 

By Thrasimene’s lake, in the defiles 

Roman.cash^fisa,"more at home; 

For there the Carthaginian’s warlike wiles 

Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 

The host between the mountains and the shore, 555 

Where Courage falls in her despairing files, 

And torrents, swoll’n to rivers with their gore. 

Reek through the sultry plain, with legions scatter’d o’er, 

63 . Like to a forest fell’d by mountain winds; 

And such tfie storm of battle on this day, 560 

And such the frenzy, whose convulsion%linds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, . 

An earthquake reel’d unheededly away! 

None felt stem Nature rocking at his feet. 

And yawnine forth a grave for those who lay ‘ 565 
Upon tter tflpcnifs for a winding-sheet; 

Such is tlbe^ absorbing hate when warring nafioni ineet i 
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64 . The Earth to them was as a rolling bark* 

Which bore them to Eternity; they saw 

The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 570 

The motions of their vessel; Nature’s law. 

In them suspended, reck’d not of the awe 
Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 
Plunge in the clouds for refuge, and withdraw 
From their down-toppling nests ; and bellowing herds 575 
Stumble o’er heaving plains, and man’s dread hath no words. 

65 . Far other scene is Thrasimene now; 

Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain * 

Kent by no ravage save the gentle plough; 

Her aged trees rise thick as once the slain 5$o 

^ Lay where theii^roots are; but a brook hath ta’en— 

A little rill of scanty stream and bed— 

A name of blood from that day’s sanguine rain; « 

And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead 

Made the earth wet, ^d turn’d the unwilling waters red. 585 

• 

66 . But thou, Clitumnus! in thy sweetest wave * 

Of the most living crystal that was e’er 

The haunt of river nymph,* to ^hze and lave 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 590 
Grazes; *the purest god of gentle waters! 

And most serene of aspect, and most clear; 

Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters, 
mirror and a bath for Beauty’s youngest daughters! 

67 . And on thy happy shore a Temple still, 595 

Of small and delicate proportion, keeps,^ . 

Upon a mild declivity of hill, 

Its memory of thee; beneath *it sweeps 
Thy current’s eidmness; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scales, 600 

Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps; 

While, chance, some scatter’d water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling tales. 
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68. Pass not unblest'the Genius di the place! 

If through the air a zephyr more serene 605 

Win to the brow, ’t is his; and if ye trace 
Along his margin a more eloquent green, 

If on the heart the freshness of the scene 
Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 
Of weary life a moment lave it clean 610 

With Nature’s baptism,—’tis to him ye must 
Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust. 

69 . The roar of waters!—from the headlong height 

Velino cltaves the wave-worn precipice; * ' 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light 615 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss; t 
The hell of waters I where they hoyrl and hiss, 

And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 620 
That guard the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 

70 . Aiid mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 

^^ith its unemptied %lou& of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 635 

Making it all one emerald:—^how profound 
The gulf! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 

. Crashing the cliffs, which, downv^rd worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasniiP a feailul vent 

71 . To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 631 
More like *che fountain of an infant sea 

Tom from the womb of mountains the throes 
Of a new world, tha& only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 635 

With many windings, through the vale Look back! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 

Charming the eye with dread,--a matchless cataract, 
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72. Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn. 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death>bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is tom 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn; 
Resembling, ’nyd the torture of the scene, 

Love watching Madness with una lterable mien. < 

73. Once more upon the woody Apennine, 

The infant Alps, which- had I not before ^ 

Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar 
The thundering J|iuwine—might be worshipped more; 

* But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 
Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 455 

Glaciers of bleak Mont Blanc both far and near. 

And in Chimari hear^ the thunder-hills of fear, 

• 

74. Th’ Acroceraunian mountains of old name; 

And on Parnassus seen the eagles fly 

Like spirits of the spot, as twei4 for fame, 64Se 

For still they soared unutterably high: 

I Ve look’d on Ida with a Trojan’s eye ; 

Athos, Olympus, iEtna, Atlas, made 
These hills seem things of lesser dignity, 

All, save the lone Soracte’s height, display’d 665 

Nbt now in snow, which asks the lyric Roman’s aid 

76. For our remembrance, and from out the plain 
Heaves like a long-swept wave about to Ul’eak, 

And on the cuii4 hangs pausing: not in vain 
May he, who will, his recollectidhs rake, 670 

And quote in classic raptures, and awake 
The hills with Latian echoes; 1 abhorr’d 
Too much, to conquer for the poet’s sake, 

The drill’d dull lesson, forced down w'ord by word 
In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 

M 
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76 . Aught that recalls the daily drug which turn'd 

My sickening memory; and, though Time hath taught 
My mind to meditate what then it leam’d, 

Yet such the fix’d inveteracy wrought 
By the impatience of my early thought, 680 

That, with the freshness wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might have sought, 

If free to choose, I cannot now restorg 
Its health; but what it then detested, still abhor. 


7 T^ Then farewell, Horace; whom I hated so, 685 

Not for fiiy faults, but mine; it is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 

To comprehend, but never love thy verse: 

Althougli no deeper Moralist rehearse 
Our little life, nor Bard prescribe his art, 890 

\ Nor livelier Satirist the conscience pierce, 

Awakening without wounding the touch'd heart, 

Yet fare thee well—upon Soracte’s ridge we part. 

^8. Oh Rome! my country! city of the soul! ^ 

T he orp hans of. the heart jnusLtum-to thee,j 
Lone mother of dead enquires! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye ! 700 

Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 


79 . The j^iob^e^Qf.|iatjpn,s! there she stands. 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe; 

An empty um ^thin her wither'd hapds, 705 

Whose holy dust was scatter'd long ago; 

^he Scipios' tomb contains no ashes now; 

^he very sepulchres lip tenantless 
^f their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow, 
riPid Tiber! through a marble wilderness? 710 

%se, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 
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80 . The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hilPd city’s pride S f-* 

‘She saw her glories star by star expire. 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 715 

‘Where the car climb’d the Capitol; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site: 

Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the void, 

-O’er the dim ^fragments cast a lunar light. 

And say, *here was, or is,’ where all is doubly night? 720 

81 . The double night of ages, and of her, 

Night’s daughter. Ignorance, hath wrapt af!d wrap 
All round us; we but feel our way to err: 

;^The ocean hath its chart, the stars their n^ap, 

And JCnowledge^ spreads them on her ample lap; 

^ut Rome is as the desert, where we steer 
^iStumbling o’er recollections ; now we clap ' ^ 

> Our hands, and cry ‘ Ku plca ! * it is clear— J 
When but some false mirage of ruin rises neai 

82 . * Alas I the lofty city! and alas! 

The trebly hundred triumphs! and the day 
When Brutus made the da^gerifedge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away! 

Alas, for Tully’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, ^ 0 ^ 

And Livy’s pictured page!—but these shall be 
Her resurrection; all beside—decay. ' 

Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free! 

88. Oh thou, whose chariot roll’d on Fortune’s wheel. 

Triumphant Sylla! Thou, who didst subdue 740 

Thy country’s loes ere thou wouldst pause to feel 
The wrath of thy own wrongs, t>r reap the due 
Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O'er prostrate Asia;—thou, who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates-^Roman, too, 

With all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 
With an atoning smile a more than earthly crown^ 

M 2 
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84 . The dictatorial wreath—couldst thou divine 

To what ‘Would one day dwindle that which made 
Thee more than mortal? and that so supine 750 

< By aught than Romans Rome should thus be laid? 

She who was named Eternal, and array’d 
Her warriors but to conquer—she who veil’d 
Earth with her haughty shadow, and display’d, 

Until the o’er-canopied horizon fail’d, ^ 753 

Her rushing wings—Oh! she who was Almighty hail’d! 

86. Sylla was first of victors ; but our own, 

The sagefl of usurpers, Cromwell!—^he 
Too swept off senates while ijjp hew’d the throne 
Down to,a block—immortal rebel! See 760 

What crimes it costs to be a moment free, 

And famous through all ages! but beneath 
rHis fate the moral lurks of destiny; 

His day of double victory and death 
Beheld him win two realms, and, hpppier, yield his breath.^' 

86. The third of the same moon whose former course 766 
Had all but crown’d him, on the self-same day 
Deposed him gently*’fron{ his throne of force. 

And laid him with the earth’s preceding clay; 

And show’d not Fortune thus how fame and sway, 770 

And all we deem delightful, and consume 

Our souls to compass through each arduous way. 

Are in her eyes less happy than ^he tomb ? 

"^Were they but so in man’s, how different were his dootn! 

87 . And thou, dread statue! yet existent in 775 

* The austeiSst form of naked majesty. 

Thou who beheldest, ’mid t^e assassiks’ din, 

At thy bathed base the bloody Caesar lie, 

Folding his robe in d^ng dignity, 

An offering to thine sltar from the queen 780 

gods and men, great Nemesis! did he die. 

And thou, too, perish, Pompey? have ye been 
Victors of coimtless kings, or puppets of a ^ scene 
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88 . And thou, the thunder>stricken nurse of *Rome! 

She-wolf! whose brazen-imaged dugs impart 785 

The milk of conquest yet within the donie 
Where, as a monument of antique art, 

Thou standest:—Mother of the mighty heart. 

Which the great founder suck’d from thy wild teat, 
Scorch’d by the Roman Jove’s ethereal dart, 790 

And thy limbs black with lightning—dost thou yet 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge forget? 


$8. Thou dost; but all thy foster-babes are dead— 

'The men of iron : and the world hath reitr’d 

Cities from out their sepulchres: men bled 795 

In imitation of the things they fear’d, 

And fought and conquer’d, and the same course steer’d. 
At apish distance; but as yet none have, 

^or could, the same supremacy have near’d, 

, Save one vain man, who is not in the grave, 800 

. But, vanquish’d by himself, to his own sljives a slave— 

80. The fool of false doihinion—and a kind 
Of b^tard Cassar, following him of old Trj, > 

With steps unequal; for the Roman’s mmd 

Was mgdeU’d in a less terrestrial mould,-' & ' 805 

With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 

•And an immortal instinct which redeem’d 
/The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold, 

|Alcides with the (^istaft now he seem’d 

Cleopatra’s feet,—and now himself he beam’d, 810 


And came—and saw—and conquer’d ! But the man 
Who would have tai;ned.his eagles dowr^to flee. 

Like a train’d^falccm, ill the Gallic van, 

]^hich he, in sooth, long led tb victory, 

With a deaf heart which never seem’d to be 815 

A listener to itself, was strangely framed; 

^^ith but one weakest weakness—vanity, 

. ^^oquettish in ambition, still he aim’d— 

w^t? can he avouch, or answer what he claim’d? 
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,.8&.vAnd would be all or nothing—nor could wait Sao 

For the sure grave to level him; few years 
Had fix’d him with the Caesars in his fate. 

On whom we tread: For this the conqueror rears 
The arch of triumph! and for this the tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have flow'd, 825 
An universal deluge, which appears 
Without an ark for wretched man's ab^ode. 

And ebbs but to reflow! Renew thy rainbow, God! 

03. What from this bairen being do we reap? 

Our senses narrow, and our reason frail, 830 

Life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep.. 

And all things weigh'd in custom’s falsest scale; 

Cj^inion £n omnipotence,—whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 835 

Lest their own judgments should become too bright, 

[ ^ And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too much 
li^ht. ' 

‘04. And thus they plod in sluggish misery, 

Rotting from sire to son,, and age to age, 

Proud of their trammed nature, and so die, 840 

^bequeathing their hereditary rage 
To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 
War for their chains, and rather than be free, 

Bleed gladiator-like, and still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 845 

Their fellows fall before, like ^he same tree. 

I speak not of men’s ^^¥si^ej rest between 
Man and h^is Maker^but of things allow'd, 

Averr’d, and known, and daily, hourly'^een— 

‘ O’he yoke that is upob us doubly bow’d, . 

And the mtent of tyranny avow'd, 

The edict of Earth’s rulers, who are gre 
^The apes of him who humbled once the prpud. 

And shook them from their slumbers on the throne: 
foo glorious, were this all his mighty arm had done. 855 
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96. Can tyrants but by tyrants conquer’d be, 

And Freedom find no champion and no child 
Such as Columbia saw arise when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, arm’d and undefiled? 

Or must such minds be nourish’d in the wild, 

^ Deep in the unpruned forest, 'midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington? Has Earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such shore? 

But France got drunk with blood to vomit crime, 
have her Saturnalia been • 

Jo Freidow’SuCawlse, in every age and clime; 

Because the deadly days which we have seen, 

And vile Am bition, that built up between . 

Han and his hdt)es an adamantine wall, >070 

y^d the ba^ pageantJast upon the scene, 

. Are grown the pretext for the eternal thrall 

Which nips life’s tree, and dooms man’s worst—his second fall. 
" * 

ifet, Freedom! yet thy banner, tom, but dying, 

Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind; 

'\hy trumpet voice, though Jbrokfn now and dying, - 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind; 

Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind. 

Chopp’d by the axe, looks rough and little worth. 

But the sap lasts,—and still the seed we find 880 

Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North; 

0 shall a tetter spKng less bitter fruit bring forth. 

m There is a stem round tower of other days, 

Firm as a fortress, with its fence of ston«, 

such as an arpiy's baffled strength delays, 885 

Standing withT half its battlements alone, 

And with two thousand years of ivy grown. 

The garland of eternity, where wave 

The green leaves over all by time o’erthrown;— 

What was this tower of strength? within its cave 890 
^hat treasure lay so lock’d, so hid?—A woman’s grave. 
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100. But who Was she, the lady of the dead, 

Tomb’d in a pakce? Was she chaste and fair? 

Worthy a king’s, or more—a Roman’s bed? 

What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear ? 895 

What daughter of her beauties was the heir? 

How lived, how loved, how died she? Was she not 
So honoured—and conspicuously there. 

Where meaner relics must not dare to rot. 

Placed to commemorate a more than ntortal lot? 900 

lOL Was she as those who love their lords, or they 
Who loi^ the lords of others? such have been 
Even in the olden time, Rome’s annals sa'^ 

Was she a matron of Cornelia’s mien, 

Or the tight air of Egypt’s graceful queen. 

Pr ofuse, of joy—or ’gainst it did sh6 war ^ 

Inveterate in virtue? Did she lean 
^ To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 
Love from amongst her griefs ?—for such the affections are. 

t 

Perchance she died in youth: it may be, bow’d *910 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weigh’d uponcher gentle dust, a cloud 
r Might gather o’er her beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites—early death; yet shed 915 
A_sunset c^m around her, and illume 
, Wijth JbfiCtuL light, the Hesperus of the* dead. 

Of her consuming cheek the autumhal leaf-like red. 

*108. Perchance she died in age—surviving all. 

Charms, l^mdred, children—^th the silver gray ^ t paq 
f^On hy long tresses, which* might yq( recall,^ 

"It may te, still a sqmething of the day 
When they were braided, and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied, praise^ and eyed 
By Rome—But whither would Conjecture stray? 935 
Thus much alone we know—hifitnlla died, 

The wealthiest Roman’s wife: Behold his lov e OLJtfido 1 
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104. I know not why—but standing thus by fliee 
It seems as if 1 had thine inmate known, 

Thou Tomb! and other days come back on mec#'^ 
With recollected music, though the tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan' 

Of dying thunder on the distant wind; 

Vet could I seat me by this ivied stone 
Till I had bodied forth the heated mind 
Forms from thi floating wreck which Ruin leaves behind; 

, 106. And from the planks, far shatter’d o’er the rocks, 

^ ll^uilt me a little bark of hope, once more« 

Vo battle with the ocean and the shocks 
' Of the loud breakers, and the ceaseless roar 940 

Which rushes on the solitary shore * 

^Where all lies founder’d that was ever dear: 
f But could I gather from the wave-worn store 
rEnough for my rude boat, where should I steer? 

There woos no home, nor hope^ nor life, save what is here. 

I'V _ • 

106. Then let the winds howl on! their harmony 946 

Shall henceforth be my music, and the night 

The sound shall temper with t^e owlets’ cry, 

As 1 now hear them, in the fading light 

^Dim o’er the bird of darkness’ native site, 950 

Answering each other on the Palatine, 

With their large eyes, all glistening gray and bright, 
And sailing pinions.—Upon such a shrine 
What are our petty griefs?—^let me not number mine. 

107. Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 955 

Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap’d 

On what wei^ chambeK, arch crush’d, column strown 
In fragments^ choked up vaults, and ^scos steep’d 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d. 

Deeming it midnightTemples, baths, or halls ? 960 

Pronounce who can; for all that Learning reap’d 
From her research hath been, that these are walls— 
Behold the Imperial Mount! ’tis thus the mighty falls. 
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108. There is Che moral of all human tales; 
^’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past. 


965 


First Freedom, and then Glory—when that fails, 

Wealth, vice, corruption,-^barbarism at last. 

^d Histoij, \^th all her volumes vast, 

Hath bgj.^w page,—t is better written here 

^^ere gorgeous Tyranny hath thus amass’d 970 

All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear. 

Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask—Away with words! draw 
• near, 

109. Admire, ^xult, despise, laugh, weep,—for here 
^ There is such matter for all feeling ;~Man! 
rThou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear, 975 

Lges and realms are crowded in this span, 

^^This mountain, whose obliterated ^lan 
'he pyramid of empires pinnacled, 
ilOf Glory’s gewgaws shining in the van 
'Ixill the sun’s rays with added flame were fill’d! 980 
Vhere are its golden roofs ? where tiiose who dared to btjild ? 

HO. Tully was not so eloquent as thou, 

Thou nameless column with the buried base! 

What ar e the laur^s of^ the Cg sar’s-Jarow 
QP}£n^J[nf i'T Crom bis ^wpiiit^g-plarj*. 

Whose arch or pillar meets me in the face, 

Titus or Trajan’s? No—^’tis that of Time: 

Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace 
Scoffing; and apostolic statues dimb 
b crush the imperial urn, whose ashes slept sublime’T 99^ 

Buried in air, the deep blue sky of Rome, 

And looking to the stars: they had contain'd 
spirit which with these f^ould find t a home, 

^he last of those wtio o’er the whole earth reign’d, 

The Roman globe, for after none sustain'd, 995 

But yielded back his conquestshe was more 
Than a mere Alexander, and, unstain'd 
With household blood and wine, serenely wore 
Hts sovereign virtues—still we Trajan’s name adore. 
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112. Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place ^' looo 
Where Rome e mbrac ed her heroes ? where the steep 
T arpei an ? fittest goal of Treason’s race, 

The promontory whence the Traitor’s L^ap 
Cured all ambition. Did the conquerors heap 
, /Their spoils here ? Yes; and in yon field below, 1005 
thousand years of silenced factions sleep— 

The Forum, yhere the immortal accents glow, 

Ajji^ still the eloquent air breathes—bums with Cicero ! 

m The field of freedom, faction, fame, and blood: 

Here a proud people’s passions were exhallbd, inio ^ 
From the first hour of empire in the bud 
To that when further worlds to conquer fafd; 

But long before ^had Freedom’s face been veil’d, 

And Anar chy assumed her attributes ; 

Till every lawless soldier who assail’d 1015 

Trod on the trembling senate’s slavish mutes, 

Or raised the venal,voice of baser prostitutes. 

• 

114. Then turn we to her latest tribune’s name, 

From her ten thousand tyrants turn to thee, 

Redeemer of dark centuries of fhame—’ 1020 

The friend of Petrarch—hope of Italy— 

Rienzi! last of Romans! While the tree 
Of freedom’s wither’d trunk puts forth a leaf, 

Even for thy tomb a garland let it be— 

The fomm’s champion, and the people’s chief— 1025 
Her new-born Numa thou—with reign, alas! too brief. 

1161 -Elgejial sweet creation of s.Qme heart ^ 

Which found no mortal resting-place so tair 
^Aff^thine ideaf breast; whate’er thou art 
:«0f^ert,—a young Aurora of flie air. 

The nym phplepsy of some fond despair; 

Or, it^ might be, a beauty of the earth, ' 

Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring; whatsoe’er thy birth, 

Thou Wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth. 103 s 
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116. The mosles of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
^ With thine Elysian water-drops; the face 

Of thy cave-guarded spring with years unwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius pf the place, 

Whose green, wild margin now no more erase 1040 
Art’s works; nor must the delicate waters sleep, 
Prison’d in marble, bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle lea^ 

The rill runs o’er, and round fern, flowers, and ivy creep, 

117. Fantastically tangled: the green hills 1045 

Are clothed with early blossoms, through the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 

Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass; 

Flower^ fresh in hue, and many in their cla;^. 

Implore the pausing step, and wi^h their dyes, 1050 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass ; 

The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue eyes. 

Kiss’d by the breath of heaven, seems colourid by its skies. 

4i ^ 

118. Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cover, 

Egeria! thy all heavenly bosom beating 1055 

For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover; 

The purple Midnight veil’d that mystic meeting 
With her most starry canopy, and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befell ? 

This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 1060 
Of an enamour’d Goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy Love—the earliest oracle! 

119. And didst thou no{, thy breast to his replying. 

Blend a eelestial with a human heart; 

And Love, which dies as h was in sighing, 1065 
Share with immortal transports ? could thine art 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
I The purity of heaven to earthly joys, 
i Expel the venom and not blunt the dart— 

The dull satiety which all destroys— 1070 

^And root from out the soul the deadly weed which cloys ? 
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ISID.^Alas! our young affections run to waste/ 

Or water but the desert; whence arise 
But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 

Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes, 1075 
Flowers whose wild odours breathe but agonies, 

And trees whose gums are poisons; such the plants 
'Which spring beneath her steps as Passion flies 
^0*er the world’s wilderness, and vainly pants 
’^or some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants. 1080 

,i2i. Oh Love! no habitant of earth thou art— 

An unseen seraph, we believe in thee,— 
faith whose martyrs are the broken heaSt,— 

But never yet hath seen, nor e’er shall see 

The naked eye, thy form, as it should be > 1085 

The mind hathmiade thee, as it peopled heaven, 

Even with its own desiring phantasy, 

And to a thought such shape and image given, • 

As haunts the unquench’d soul—parch’d, wearied, wrung, 
and riven. • 

122. Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 1090 

And fevers into false creation:—where, 

'Where are the forms the Iculpfor’s soul hath seiz’d? 

In him alone. Can Nature show so fair? 

Where are the charms and virtues which we dare 
^Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men, 1095 

jlie unreach’d Paradise of our despair, 

■Which o’er-informs the pencil and the pen, 

And overpowers the page where it would bloom again? 

"Who loves, raves—^’tis youth’s,frenzy—but the cure 
**Xs bitterer still, as charm by charm unwinds 1100 
^’Which robed«our idolsf and we see too sure 
^ Nor worth nor beauty dwells ifrom out the mind’s 
Ideal shape of such; yet still it binds 
The fatal spell, and still it draws us on. 

Reaping the whirlwind from the oft-sown winds; 1105 
^ The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun, 

'peems ever near the prize—wealthiest when most undone. 
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124. Wc withei* from our youth, we gasp away— 

Sick—sick; unfound the boon, unslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, iito 

Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first— 

But all too late,—so are we doubly curst. 

Love, fame, ambition, avarice—*t is the same, 

Each idle, and all ill, and none the worst— 

For all are meteors with a different name, 1115 

And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame. 

126. Few—none—^find what they love or could have loved, 
Though ^ccident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 

•^'Antipathies—but to recur, ere long, 

Envenom'd with irrevocable wrong; 

,'^And Circumstance, that unspiritual«god 
' And miscreator, makes and helps along 
% Our coming evils with a crutch-like rod, 
iVhose touch turns Hope to dust,—the dust we all have 
trod. c p35 

196. Our life is a false nature:'t is not in 

The harmony of things,—this hard decree," 

This uneradicable tflint bf sin, L 
This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree/'^' 

Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 1130 
The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew— 

^ Disease, death, bondage~^l the woes we see, 

And worse, the woes we see notr-which throb through 
The immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever new.S 

127. Yet let us ponder boldly—'tis a base 1135 

Abandonment of reason to resign 

right of thought—our hst and qply place 
Of refuge; this, at feast, shall still be mine: 

Though from our birth the faculty divine . 
y Is chain'd and tortured—cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, 1140 
’'^And bred in darkness, lest the truth should shine 
IToo brightly on the unprepared mind. 

The beam pours in, for time and skill wifl couch the blind. 
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128. Arches on arches! as it were that Rome?, 

Collecting the chief trophies <rf her line, ' ”4^ , 

Would build up all her triumphs in one dome,*'‘ 

Her Coliseum stands; the moonbeams shine 

As *t were its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here to illume 
This long-explored but still exhaustless mine 1150 
Of contemplation; and the azure gloom 
Of an Italian ifight, where the deep skies assume 

129. Hues which have words, and speak to ye of heaven, 
Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monunjent, 

And shadows forth its glory. There is given 1155 
Unto the things of earth, which Time hath bent, 

A sjjJrit's feeling, and where he hath lean? 

• His hand, but droke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruin’d battlement, 

For which the palace of the present hour fi6o 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 

• 

18o! Oh Time! the beautifier of the dead, 

Adomer of the ruin, comforter 

And only healer when the*heast hath bled 

Time! the corrector where our judgments err, 1165 

The test of truth, love—sole philosopher. 

For all beside are sophists—^from thy thrift,' 

Which never loses though it doth defer— 

Time, the avenger! unto thee 1 lift ^ 1169 

My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of ^ee a gift: 

181. Amidst this wreck, where thou^hast made a shnne 
And temple more divinely desolate, • 

Among thy j^ightier oilferings here are mine, 

Ruins of years, though few, yet full of fate:' 

If thou hast ever seen me too elate, 

Hear me not; but if calmly I have borne ^ 

> Good, and reserved my pride against the hate 
' '< Which shall not whelm me, let me not have worn 
This iron in my soul in vain—§]hall ngt mouin? 
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182. And thou/who never yet of human wrong 1180 

Left the i ^nba lanced scale, great Nemesis . 

Here, where the ancient paid thee homage long— 

Thou who didst call the Furies from the abyss, 

And round Oreste s bade them howl and hiss.f(.M 
^ '^or that unnatural retribution—just, 

«Had it but been from hands less near—in this 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the dust! 

Dost thou not hear my heart ?—Awake! thou shalt, and must. 

188. It is not that I may not have incurred 

For my kncestral faults or mine the wound 
I bleed withal, and, had it been conferr’d^ i 
With a just weapon, it' had flowe d unbo uftd 
But now my blood shall not sink in the ground; 

To thee I do devote it—tkou shalt* take 

The vengeance, which shall yet be sought and founci. 

Which if I have not taken for the sake- 1196 

But let that pass—I sleep, but thou shalt yet awake. 

( 

184. And if my voice break forth, ’tis not that now«^ 

1 shrink froin^ what is suffer'd : let him speak. 

Who hath beheld declintf upon my brow,c„_ c ,,^*200 . 

Or seen my mind’s convulsion leave it weak; 

But in this page a record will I seek. 

Not in the air shall these my words disperse, 

'{Though I be ashes; a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse,^ 1205 

And pile on h uma n heads the mountain of my curse! 

186. That curse shall be ^Forgiveness.—Have 1 not— 

Hear me, Toy mother Earth! behold it. Heaven I 
Have I not had to wres tle '^ith my kjt? 

Have I not suffer’d things to be forgiven? * 1210 

Have I not had my brain s ear’d , my heart riven, 

Hopes sapp’d, name blighted. Life’s life lied aw^? 

And only not to desperation driven, /> 

Because not altogether of such clay 
As i^s into the souls of those whom 1 survey. 


1215 
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186 . From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 

Have I not seen what human things could do? 
From the loud roar of foaming calumny 
To the small whisper of the as paltry few, 

And subtler venom of the reptile crew, 

The Tanus glance of whose significant eye, 
Learning :o lie with silence, would seem true, 
And without i^tterance, save the shrug or sigh, 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloquy. 


187 . But I have lived, and have not lived in vain: 1225 

My mind may lose its force, my blood Jts^^Sre, 

And my frame perish even in conquering pain: 

But there is that within me which shall tire^ 

Tortux and Timp, and breathe when I expire ; 

* Something unearthly, which they deem not of, 1230 
Like the remember’d tone of a mute lyre, 

Shall on_ their soften’d spirits sink, and move 
In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love 

138 . The seal is set.—Now welcome, thou dread power I 

Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which here 1235 

“^Walk’st in the shadow of tflfe mWnight hour 
V^ith a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear; 

*Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 
*Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
•pferives from thee a sense so deep and clear 1240 
r'^hat we become a part of what has been, 

'And grow unto the spot, all-seeing but unseen. 

Jld^^nd here the buzz of eager nations ran, 

,nn murmur’d pity, or loud-roar’d applausdj^^ 

As man^was slftu^hj^r’d^by his fellow-man,1445 
"And wherefo re slaughter’d? wherefore, but because 
Such were the bloody Circus* genial laws. 


And the imperial pleasure.—Wherefore not ? ^ 
IWhat matten^ whete we fall to fill the ma ws 
Of worm$^on battle-plains or listed spotrN 
Both are but theatres where the chief actors Irot. 
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140 . I see before me the Gladiator lie: 

He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low— 1255 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 

Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims around him—he if gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail’d the wretch who 
won. J260 

. 141 . He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away; 

He reck’d not of the life he lost nor prize, 

But wliere his rude hut by the Danube lay,,^ 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 1265 
There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 

Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday— 

All this rush’d with his blood—Shall he expire 
And unavenged ? Arise! ye Goths, and glut your irr! 

142 . But here, where Murder breathed her bloody steam; 1270 
And here, where b^zzii^g nations choked the ways, 

;And roar’d or murmur’d like a mountain stream 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays ; 

Here, where the Roman million’s blame or praise 
Waa.dca.th or life, the playthings of a crowd, 1275 
My voice sound s much—^and fall the stars’ faint rays 
On the arena void—seats crush d—walls bow’d— 

And galleries, where my steps seem echoes strangely loud. 

148 . A ruin—^et what^ruin! from its mass 

Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been rear’d; 1280 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye ^ss. 

And marvel where*’the spoil could have appear’d. 

Hath it indeed been plunder’d, or but clear’d ? 

Alas! developed, opens the decay. 

When the colossal fabric’s form is near’d: 1285 

It will not bear the brightness of the day, 

Which streams too much on all years, man, have rtft away. 
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144 . But when the rising nyon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 

When the stars twinkle through the loops of time, 1290 
j*Ind the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garland-forest, which the gray walls wear. 

Like laurels on the bald first Caesar’s head; 
iWhen the light shines serene but doth not glare, 

Then in this jnagic circle raise the dead: 1295 

;tHeroes have trod this spot—'tis on their dust ye tread. 

146 . ‘ While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; 

'^When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall falk; 

‘And when Rome falls - the World.’ From our own land 
'Thus spake the pilgrims o'er this mighty wall 1300 
In S^xon times, which we are wont to call* 

Ancient; and th^sc three mortal things am still 
On their foundations, and unalter’d all; 

Rome and her Ruin past Redemption’s skill, ‘ ' 

The World, the same wide den- of thieves, or what ye will. 

146 . * Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime— 1306 

Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods, 

From Jove to Jesus—spared anjJ blest by time; 

Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 

Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 1310 

His way through thorns to ashes glorious dome! 

Shalt thou not last ? Time’s scythe and tyrants’ rods 
Shiver upon thee—sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety—Pantheon! pride of Rome ! 

147 . Relic of nobler days, and noblest arts ! 1315 

Despoil’d yet perfect, with thy tircle spreads 

A holiness appealing to all hearts — 

'’-To art a modA; and to him who treads 
Rome for the sake of ages, GlSry sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture; to those 1320 
Who worship, here are altars for their beads; 

V^’And they who feel for genius may repose 
Their eyes on honour’d forms, whose busts around them 
A close. 
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148 . There is a dungeon, in whose dim drear light 

What do 1 gaze on? Nothing: Look again! 1325 
Two forms are slowly shadow’d on my sight — 

Two insulated phantoms of the brain 
It is not so ; I see them full and plain— 

An old man, and a female young and fair, 

Fresh as a nursing mother, in whose vein 1330 

The blood is nectar: but what dotlji she there, 

With her unmantled neck, and bosom white and bare ? 

148 , Fulk dwells the deep pure fountain of young life. 

Where the heart and from the heart we took 
Our first and sweetest nurture, when the wife, 1335 
Blest into mother, in the innocent look 
Or evdn the piping cry of lips that brook ' 

No pain and small suspense, a j<Jy perceives 
Man knows not, when from out its cradled nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves— 1340 

What may the fruit be yet ^ I know not -Cain was Eve’s. 

. 150 . But here youth offers to old age the food, 

The milk of his own gift: it is her sire ^ 

‘fo whom she renders back the debt of blood „ 

Born with her birth. No; he shall not expiry' 
iWhile in those warm and lovely veins the fire' 

Of health and holy feeling can provide 
Great Nature’s Nile, whose deep stream rises higne*^^ 
Than Egypt’s river: from that gentle side 
Drink, drink and live, old man! Heaven’s realm holds'V)p 
^ such tide. 

'wC- Th e staipr fable of the milky wa y 
not ; It iT 

' A constellation of a sweefer ray, 

And sacred Nature triumphs more in this 
, R^^rse of her decree, than in the abyss 1355 

Where spirkle distant worlds r—Oh, holiest nurse ^ 

No drop of that clear stream its way shall miss 
To thy sire’s heart, replenishing its source 
\yith life, as our freed ^ souls rejoin the univprse. 
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16 jir‘‘¥um to the mole which Hadrian rear'd on high, 1560 
^j^lmperial mimic of old Egypt’s piles, 

,,Colossal copyist of deformity, 
vWhose travell’d phantasy from the far Nile’s 
'^Enormous model, doom’d the artist’s toils 
tTo build for giants, and for his vain earth, ' 1365 
His shrunken ashes, raise this dome : How smiles 
The gazer’s e^e with philosophic mirth, 

10 view the huge design which sprung from suc^ a birth! 

‘IbB. ^t lo! the dome— the vast and w’ondrous doipe, ^ 
which Diana’s marvel was a cell- ^ ^ 

Christ’s mighty shrine above his martyr’s tomb! 

I have beheld the Ephesian’s miracle ; - 
Its columns strew the wilderness, jxnd dwelf 
The hyaena and the jackal in their shade; 

I have beheld S^hia’s bright roofs swell * 

> Their glittering mass i’ the sun, and have survey’d - - 

Its sanctuary the whde the usurping Moslem pray’d; 

• 

164 . But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 

Standest alone, with nothing like lo thee 

Worthiest of God, the holy^nd^he true. 1380 

Since Zion’'s desolation, when that He 

Forsook his former city, what could be, 

Of earthly structures, in his honour piled. 

Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty, 

Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty all are aisled 1385 
In this eternal ark of worship undehled. 

165 /'Enter: its grandeur overwhelmstthee not;'£M.'» ' 

And why ? It is not lessen’d ; but thy mitid, 

Expanded, by jshe geniusfof the spot. 

Has grown colossal, and can oAly And 139c 

abode wherein appear enshrined 
.Thy hopes of immortality; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined. 

See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
Holy ^ Holi^Si nqr ^ blasted by his brow. 


*39! 
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'I f 

^ Cr . . . 

'A 6 Q, Thou movest) but increasing with the advance, 

Like climbing some great Alp, which still doth rise.< 
Deceived by its gi^ntic elegance 
Vastness which grows, but grows to harmonise- 
All musical in its immensities; 

Rich marbles, richer painting—shrines where flame 
The lamps of gold—and haughty dome which vies 
In air with Earth’s chief structures, though their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground, and this the clouds must claim. 

167 . ^hou seest not all; but piecemeal thou must break, 1405 
To sepjfrale contemplation, the great whole; 

And as the ocean many bays will make 
That ask the eye—so here condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control < 

Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 1410 
Its eloquent proportions, and unroll 
In mighty graduations, part by part, 

The glory which at once upon thejs did not dart, 

158 . Not by its fault—but thine: Our outward sense 

Is but of gradual grasp—and as i t is 1415 

That what we havt of Veehng most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression ; even so this 
Outshining and o’erwhelming edifice 
Fools our fond gare, and greatest of the great 
Defies at first our Nature’s littleness, 1420 

Till, growing with its growth, wp thus dilate 
Our spirits to the size of that they contemplate. 

158 . Then pause, and ]jie enlighten’d; there is more 
In such ^ survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased, or awd* which would adore 1425 
The worship of the place, or the mere praise 
Of art and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought could plan; 
The fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 1430 
Its golden sands, and learn what great conceptions can. 
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160 . Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laocodn’s torture dignifying pain —< 

A father’s love and mortal's agony 

With an im^iortal's patience blending: Vain^ 

''The struggle; vain, against the filing strain^. 

And gripe, and deepening of the dragon’s gra^, 

The old man’s clench; the long envenom’d chain! 

Rivets the living links,--the enormous asp 
Enforces pang oh pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 1440 

161 . Or view the Lord of the unerring bow. 

The God of life, and poesy, and light 

The Sun in human limbs Jirray’d,*and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight; 

The shaft hath just been shot—the arrow bright 1445 
With hn immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 

Developing in that one glance the Deity. 

162 . ^ut in his delicate*form- a dream of Love, 1450 

Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long’d for a deathless lover from above, 

And madden’d in that visicAi-aie exprest 
All that ideal beauty ever bless’d 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood, 1455 

When each conception was a heavenly guest 
A ray of immortality—and stood 
Starlike, around, until they gather’d to a god! 

166 . And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 

The Are which we endure, it was repaid 1460 

By him to whom the energy wa^ given » 

Which this poetic marble hath array’d 
With an etenihl glory—which, made 

' By human hands, is not of human thought; 

And Time himself hath hallow’d it, nor laid 1465 
^ One ringlet in the dust—nor hath it caught 
A tinge of years, but breathes the flame with which’t was 
. wrought.^ 
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164 . But whe^ is he, the Pilgr im of my song, 

The being who upheld it through the past?^^rv% 
‘Methinks he cometh late and tarries long./Wt 
He is no more—these breathings are his last; 

His wanderings done, his visions ebbing fast, 

'And he himself as nothing i—if he was 
Aught but a phantasy, and could be class’d 
With forms which live and suffer—-let that pass— 1475 
' His shadow fades away into Destructidn's mass, 

166 .^’hich gathers shadow, substance, life, and all 

^That we ixiberit in its mojtaj shroud, .“.v. ♦ ^ ^ > •. 

‘And spreads the dim and universal pall 
Through which all things grow phantoms; and the 
cloud 1480 

Between us sinks and all which ever glow’d,* 
jTill Glory’s self is twilight, and displays 
^A melancholy halo scarce allow’d 
^ To hover on the verge of, darkness; rays 
Sadder than saddest night, for they distract the gaze, 1485 

166 . And send us pryin g into the abyss, 

To gather what we shall be when the frame 
^Shall be resolved lo sofhething less than this 
flts wretched essence; and to dream of fam^. 
'And_wipe,,thcj^ust f^^ off the idle n ame 1490 

W e ne ver more shall hear, -but never more, 

Oh, happier thdught! can we be made the same: 
t It is enough in sooth that ance we bore 
. These fardels of the heart—the heart whose sweat was gore. 

167 . Hark! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 

A long lo;v distant*^ murmur of dread sound, 
aSuch as arises when a nation bleeds^ 

With some deep ap^ it^medicable wcbnd; 

Through storm and darkness yawns the rending ground, 
The gulf is thick with phantoms, but the chief 1500 
Seern^ royal still, though with her head discrown’d, 

And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She'i^sps a babe, to whom her breast^yielda no reU^. 
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108 . Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where arl thoui 

Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead? 1505 

Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head? 

In the sad midnight, while thy heart still bled. 

The mother of a moment, o’er thy boy, 

Death hush’d that pang for evei : with thee fled 1510 
The present happiness and promised joy 
Which fill’d tfle imperial isles so full it seem’d to cloy. 

109 . Peasants bring forth in safety. -Can it be, ( ^. 

Oh thou that weit so happy, so adored!, 

'Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee, 151 s 
‘And Freedom’s heart, grown heavy, cease to hoard 
^ Her many griefs for Onl ; for she had pour’d 
Her orisons foi* thee, and o’er thy head *' ''' * 

Beheld' her Ijis . Thou, too, lonely lord, li-r kju h’ 
And desolate consort vainly wert thou wed' 15^0 

The husband of a year! the father of the dead' 

• 

Of j^ackcloth was thv weddim^ gainiem jnade 
Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes, in the dust 
The fair-hair’d Daughter ^f tl^ Isles is laid. 

The love of millions ! How we did intrust 1515 

Futurity to her! and, though it must 
D arken above our bones, yet fondly deem’d 
Our children should obey her child, and bless'd 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise seem’d 
Like stars to shepHferd’s eyes: -’t was but a meteor beam’d. 


171 . Woe unto us, not her; for she sleeps w'ell; 1531 

The fi dcle reek of popular breath, the tongue 
''Df hollow cqpnsel, tha false oracle, t, t 
Which froin the birth of morjprchy hath rung 
Its knell in princely ears, till the o^erstu ng 1533 

. J^J ations h^e arm’d in madness, the strange fate i 
^Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and hath flungi^ 
Against their blind omnipotence a weight 
'Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late, — 
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172 . These migl^t have been her destiny; but no, 1540 
Our hearts deny it: and so young, so fair, 

Good without effort, great without a foe; 

But now a bride and mother—and now there/ 

How many ties did that stem moment tear! 

From thy Sire’s to his humblest subject’s breast 1545 
Is link’d the electric chain of that despair, 

Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, and opprest 
The land which loved thee so that none coild love thee best. 

173 . Lo, Nemi! n^ell’d in the woody hills 

So far, tlvit the uprooting wind which tears 1550 

The oak from his foundation, and which spills 

The ocean o’er its boundary, and bears 

Its foam’against the skies, r^uctant spares 

Tlhe oval mirror of thy glassy lake^ ttaJ/L 

And calm as cherish’d hate, its surface wears 

A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake, 

All coil’d into itself and round, as sleeps the snake. 

174 . And near, Albano’s scarce divided waves 
Shine from a sister valley;—and afar 

^The Tiber winds, aivl the broad ocean laves 
The Latian coast where spmng the Epic war 
‘ Arms and the man,’ whose re-ascending star 
." Rose o’er an empirebut beneath thy right 
/ TuUy reposed from Rome;—and where yon bar 

Of girdling mountains intercepts the sight 1565 

The Sabine farm was till’d, the weafy bard’s delight. 

« 176 . But I forget.—My Pilgrim’s shrine is won. 

And he and I must part,—so let it be,— 

His task and mifle alike arermearly dpne; 

Yet once more let uSflook upon the sea ; 1570 

The midland ocean b reak s on him and me. 

And from the Alban Mount i^’e now behold 
Our friend of youth, that Ocean, which when we ^ 
Beheld it last by Cape’s rock unfold 4 -#*i/ 6 rr 
Those waves, we follow’d on till the dark Euxine roll’d 1575 
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176 . Upon the blue Symplegades: long years— 

Long, though not very many - since have done 
Their work on both ; some suffering, and some 
Have left us nearly where we had begun: 

Yet not in vain our mortal race hath run; 

We have had our reward, and it is here,- - 
That_we can-yet feel gladden’d by the. sun, 

And^ap from earth, sea, joy almost a& dear 
As if tlwre wefe no man to trouble what is clear. 

'm. Oh! that the Desert were my dwelling-place, 1S85 
With one fair Spirit for my minister, ^ ^ 

That I imght all forget the human race, 

And, hating no one, love but only her! 

Ye ejements!- in whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exMted —Can >e not 1590 

Accord me such a being ? Do I err 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot ? 

Though with them to converse can raiely be our lot. 

« 

178 .* There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, > i595 

There is society, where none iijtrudes. 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 

I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 

From these our interviews, in which 1 steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 1600 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
^What I can ne’er eVpress, yet cannot all conceal. 

170 . Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean -roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in avain; 

Man marks earth ivith ruin—his control 1605 

Stops with the shore; upon tfce watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling gro<in, 16x0 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 


tears 

1580 
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180 . His steps are not upon thy paths,—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 1615 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies. 

And send'st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hop e in some near port or bay^ 

And dashest him again to earth:—there let him lay. 1620 

181 . The armam ents which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-kuilt cities, bidding nations quake, 

y And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

‘ Tl'® oak levi athans, whose, huge ribs make 
Their cl 4 y creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war--<: 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, ■ k^nL,- 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Ajiike the Armada’s pride or spoils jjf Trafalgar. 

182 . Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— ft30 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 

Thy waters wash’d j^enit power while they were free, 

1635 


1640 


1645 

Obeya th^; thou goest forth, dread, fathondess, alone. 


And many a tyrant since; their shores obey * 

The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay/' 

Has dried up realms to deserts:—not so thou;— 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves^ play, 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow : 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest nqw. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time,— 

Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
[Icing the pole, or incthc torrid clime 
^ark-heaving—boundless, endless, and sublime, 
The image of eternity, the throne 
tdf the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
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184 . And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wantonM with thy breakers —they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—'twas a pleasing fear, 

For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 

186 . My task is done, my song hath ceased, my theme 
Has died into an echo; it is fit • 

The spell should break of this protracted dream. 

The torch shall be extinguish’d which hath lit i 65 o 
My»midnight lamp—and what is writ, is writ; 

• Would it were worthier! but I am not now 
That which I have been—and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me—and the glow 
Which in my spirit dwelt is fluttering, faint, and low, 

• 

186 . Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been - r666 
A sound which makes us linger; -yet—farewell! 

Ye! who have traced thtf Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 1670 
A single recollection, not in vain 
Hejvore^his s^dal-shoon and scallop-sheU; 

Farewell! with ^im alone may rest the pain. 

If such there were—with you^ the moral of his strain. 


189 


1630 


1655 




NOTES 

CANTO HI. 

Prefatory Note. 

On the change of style between the earlier and the later portion of 

the poem. 

a V* 

Though there is no reason to suppose that Byron consciously or 
intentionally modified his style, yet as he was young when the two 
first cantos were written, and six years intervened before the third was 
commenced, it is not to be wondered at if certain differences are trace¬ 
able between them. During the interval his genius had developed and 
matured, and the circumstances which preceded his departure from 
England had induced a tumultuous state of feeling; this is reflected in 
his verses, while at the same time his crowding thoughts seem to 
struggle for expression, and to rebel againl^ the limits imposed by strict 
rules of art. The result of this is, that in the later cantos the style is 
more vigorous, morcbfhnpassione^, and more rhetorical, and the versifi¬ 
cation is more varied and more irregulai? not to say careless; and the 
change was progressive, for it is more decidedly marked in the fourth 
than in the third canto. The chief points in which these differences are 
apparent have been noticed separately in the Introductory Essay on the 
Art, Style, and Versification of the poem, but it may be well to bring 
them together here, referring for fuller information to the sections of 
that Essay. 
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1. In Cantos 1, 2 the considerable pauses are usually at the end of a 

line; in 3, 4 they are frequently in the middle (4. 6. (a)). 

2. The neglect of the natural pause between the verses, which arises 

from ending a line with a word closely connected with the 

beginning of the next, is rare in the earlier cantos, common in 

Canto 4 (4. h. (4) ). 

3. In Cantos 1, 2 the stanzas are almost always complete in them¬ 

selves ; in Canto 4 they frequently run into one another (4- h. (3) )., 

4. Double rhymes are entirely wanting in Caqtos 1, 2; they first 

appear in Canto 3, and become more numerous as the poem 

advances (4. c.), 

5. Similes are very rare in the first two, common in the last two 

cantos (1^/.)- 

6. Personification on a large scale is found in Canto 1, but not 

afterwai^ls (1. d.). 

7. Archaisms^ which are somewhat numerous in Canto 1. and occa¬ 

sional in Canto 2, are hardly ever foUad in the la'ter portifn 

(1. A.)- 

It is also Worthy of notice that the treatment of the subject is hence¬ 
forth more intensely personal ; and that external nature, which in 
Canto 2 is usually combined with historical (associations, in Canto 3 is 
employed as a contrast to human society. t 

Line 1. This Canto was written in Switzerland, but the poet here 
recurs in thought to the timV wh^ he left England, and conceives of 
himself as asleep and dreaming on shipboard when crossing the Channel. 
For the circumstances under which it was written, and those that pre¬ 
ceded it, see Introduction, pp. 11-13. 

5. Awaking with a start ;—a pendent participial clause; see Essay on 
*Style, 3. a., p. 39. 

9. Albion^s lessening shores, &c.;—thv: stress is on * lessening'; 

* when^I could feel pleasure or pain at watching my country disappear 
from view.* 

10. yet; —* still,’ ‘ again.' ' 

15. strew the gale ;—be carried in tetters on the wind.' 

16. as a weed ;—the floating sea-weed is a hnePimage of a homeless, 
friendless, expatriated man. * 

19. youth's summer; —'prime of youth.’ 

qf One, Sec ,;—' of one who was, Sec .'; Childe Harold is m^t. 

20. mdaw qf Me own dark mnd; —prob. * driven into exile by his evil 
coascidsce; * but the expression is ambiguous: it might be * exile, flying 
from his evil c(mMience,’ like 'exile of society.' 

as. hmr itv^h me; —he does not set to work to carry on the theme 
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• 

of Harold’s fortunes, but apilropriates it to bis purposes as a mere 
accompaniment to bis tbougbts. 

S4. TheJurrowSf See .;—tbe elaborate metaphor of tbe last four lines 
of tbe stanza is derived from a torrent-bed, which when dried up serves 
for a sandy or shingly path, as is often the case in southern Europe. 
The meaning is —* Furrows traced by thought formed the channel in 
which tears ran; when the stream of tears dried up, the channel became 
a path, along which the years, like travellers, plod their weary way.' 
Cp. 1 . 173. * 

35. ebbing; —^here used of the waters of a stream drying up. 

38. of passion—joyt or pain ;-*-of passion, whether it todk the form 
of joy or of pain. 

33. So that it wean tne ;—this depends on ‘ it shalf seem * below; 

* provided that it withdraw my thoughts from.’ 

34. fling Forgetfulness around me the metaphor is from a veil. 

36. though even if.’ 

in deeds, not years ;^ta.ke with what precedes. 
piercing the depths of life, See .‘ penetrating the mysteries of 
existence and depths of feeling, so that nothing henceforth can surprise 
him.' The character of Manfred represents such a ixirson; that drama 
was written shortly after l^is Canto. 
below; —in this world. 

43. lone caves, yet rife; —* yet ’ is opposed to ‘ lone *; * places of 
retirement which, though solitary, yet teem': the ideal world is meant, 
in which a man is driven to take refifge hf weariness of real life. For 

* cave ’ in this sense cp. ‘ the caverns of rain' of Shelley’s Cloud, 
6 . 10. 


45. Still unimpair'd, though old; —’familiar conceptions, which yet 
have lost nothing of their brightness.’ Cp. 4 . 37, 8. 

the soul's haunted cell; —’the chambers of the brain, peopled by 
fancy. 

I 46. 'Tie to create, &c. It is in order to give birth to creations of 
\ Our own, and in them to live a more intense life, that we invest with 
i reality our conceptions, and while we imptrt life to ivhat we imagine, 
: we live an ideal life ourselves.’ ^ 

50. not so not * aching,’ but a wondrous reality. 

51. Soul of my thought I with whom thon my living conception, 




identified with which.' 

53 > /nefsfifo. but gazing seeing, though unseen myself.* 
thy birth; —’thy nature.* 

54. in my crush'd feelings* dearth ;—' when, broken-hearted as I am, 
my own feelings are a blank.' 

58. phantasy and flam* kendiadys for 'flaming conceptions'; see 
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Essay on Style, a.p. 38. * Fhanta^ * is the same word as * fancy/ but 
bein^ the earlier and uncontracted form is more impressive. 

59. untaught ;—* as 1 was untaught *; a peculiar use of the pendent 
participle. 

6i. Ytti —the connexion is—'It is too late to retrace my steps, 
yet I most not ignore the fact that.* 

still enough th* samst 8 cc. ;—' a sufficient measure of my former 
strength remains to me to enable me to bear what cannot be modified 
by time.' ^ 

64. Something too much 0/ this ;— sc. ' has been said * ; like ' no more of 
this I' The expression is from Hamlet, 3. a. 69; Byron uses it also in 
his Journal, Moore's Life, p. 235. 

65. the spell closes with its silent seal;—* my chant of doom is ended, 
and is ratified by the seal of silence *: the meaning is best illustrated by 
comparing 4 . 1204-6, 1234. 

^.reappears; —' comes once more on the stage.* 

71. as;—'just as they do.* * ' e 

•ft, hut sparkles near the brim; —take ‘ but' with ‘ near the brim.* 

74. wormwood; —the bitterest of herbs. 

75. from a purer founts on holier ground;~t]xo refeiencc ia to his 
travels, especially in Greece; this is shown t^v the following stan/as, in 
which his career subsequent to that time is traced. It cannot re* cr to 
his marriage. 

79. worn with pain, &c.;—'the chain caused pain in the wearing, 
which silently wasted him, ^aud ^ame acute, penetrating more and 
more as he moved forward,* sc. because it was caused by a fetter round 
the ankles. 

80. pined; —here used transitively; cp. Spenser, Faery Queene, x. 10. 
48, 9; 

^ ' And pyn*d his flesh, to keepe his body low and chast.* 

85. sheath'd with; —' guarded by/ as with*a sheath. 

87. as one :—as one of the multitude,*' as a unit in the crowd.* 

88. unobserved/ 'tubioticed.* ^ 

searching through. See. on the look-out for subjects for the sflmy 

of humau nature, ih the same way p he had previously studied the 
wonders of external nature.' 

4 91. Aut who eon view, —this is really a compaxisoiii tbottm^ 

thrown into the same form as the questions that follow. 

92. curiously; —^'with close observation*; cp. Spensi^^ MiUopOtmo^ 
171, of the butterfly: 

* And takes survey, with eurhus busy eye, 

Of every flOwre and hm^be there set in ceder/ 

94. altogether/ 
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: NOTES, CANTO If/, 59-123. 
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95. Who can contemplate Fqme through clouds unf^d; —^‘contemplate 
Fame unfold* for ‘watch Fame unfolding’ is an irregular government 
on the analogy of ‘ see Fame unfold.* ‘ Unfold* means ‘display to view 
what had been hidden before.* Pronounce ‘ contemplate.* 

96. PAe star, &c.;—the difficulty of reaching fame is represented by 
the steep mountain-peak, the goal of ambition by the star shining above 
it, the fluctuations of hoi)e and despondency by the clouds now opening 
now closing before it. 

98. chasing Time;—cp. 1 . 194, ‘To chase the glowing Hours with 
flying feet.’ ^ Here %e rapid motion of the vortex, there that of the 
dance, is regarded as driving Time before it. 

99. fond; —‘self-indulgent’; ‘fond’ combines the meanings of‘weak’ 

and ‘ kind.’ . 

104. still uncompelVd; —‘being even now his own master.* 

105. donunion of; —* the power of swaying.’ 

107. which; — sc. desolation; i.e. ‘he in desolation.’ . 

115. A mutual languagf; —‘a language which he understood,’ ‘ mutual* 

them and him. 

cltarer than the tome, &c.clearer’ = 'more intelligible.’ This 
word stands intermediate between two metaphors;—in connexion with 
what precedes it refers to the language of speech and communication; 
in ^nnexion with wha^ follows to the written language of books. 
* Tome’ has reference to ‘ pages* below, and signifies ‘written language.' 
The meaning then is—‘ clearer than what is found in the written Ian - 
guage of his native tongue.’ • • 

116. which he would oftforsahe, &c.;—‘ he would often leave the study 
of (English, and therefore readily intelligible) books for the study of 
nature.’ 

117. Nature’s pages; —*,page3 of the book of Nature’ is a i>oetical ex¬ 

pression for ‘views of landscape’; so Keble, Christian Year, Fourth 
Sunday in Advent: , 

‘ Mine eye unworthy seems to read 

One page of Nature’s beauteous book.* 
glass'd; —‘reflected*; cp. Manfred, ^ a. 

‘thy calm clear brow? 

Wherfin is glass^ serenity of soul.* 
of» the lake; —perhaps the poet wa%thinking of his own lake at 
Newstead; cp. 1. 167. 

X18. the Chaldean ;—the Chaldeans were famous for astrology. 
'This shbj^t is again referred to in 11 . 824 full. 

ii2, ha9e kept hie spirit to that flight ;—(. e, ‘ have sustained it at that 
elevation.* 

X 3 ^. hvl ihp %»Ut sink, &c.;-^p. Wisdom* 9.15 ;/For the cor* 
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ruptible body pressetb down the bouli» and the eai%hly tabernacle 
weigheth down the mind that muSeth upon many thmgb.* * Sink's 
* depress.* 

I a 7. a tiling :—* a creature.* 

lap^.ilroop'd ;—* [and he] lost hia spirit.' 

dipt wing to prevent him dying. 

130. were here «* would be.' 

131. hie Jit; — se. of rebellion against conventionality and common* 
place life. The expression is from Macbeth, 3. 4. 

which to (^erconuy 8 cc. ;--if we omit the simile, the meaning is—* to 
overcome which he engaged in a struggle with himself, which caused 
his repressed fire to consume him inwardly.* There is a change in the 
construction (amcoluthon) after ‘which to o’ercome,' caused by the 
interposition of the simile. ‘As’ should be carefully separated from 
‘ eagerly.* 

141. as on the plundered wruh\ —‘as’^'as happens.* The idea in< 
tended in * plunder'd wreck ’ is that of a vesseK disabled and plundespd 
by pirates. . 

144. Did yet inspire a cheer; —‘ the cheerfulness (smilingness) of despair 
inspired a gaiety.* 

>1 145. StopI ;—Ststet viator ! heroa caleas^ Observe the skill with which 
the reader, who is supposed to have started with the poet or his 'hero 
on their journey, is suddenly brought face to face with Waterloo. To 
understand the effect produced by these lines at the time of their 
publication, we must rementber that a year had barely elapsed since 
the battle at the time of Byron’s visit. 

146. An Earthquake's spoil; —Waterloo, with its shock of battle, is 
conceived of as an earthquake; all that it destroyed is * an earthquake’s 
spoil.* 

^48. tropJued; —‘decorated with trophies.* N.B. The mound with 
the Belgian lion had not then been erected. ” 

149. the moraTs truth tells simpler so, dec.;—‘the rightful moral of the 
battle-field—viz. that the battle is as nothing in the woHd's history 4 l^s 
more plainly dedated when tliere is no memorial.’ ‘Tell^,* intrana. 

153. Jirsi and last;-^i.e. supreme, uip'ivalled. 

King-making VicioQf; —‘thou victory, which*'kast only resulted in 
establiiihing kings, more firmty on their thrones.' This had sjpedal 
reference to the Holy Alliance between the emperors of Russia and 
Austria and the king of Prussia, which was made at this time.* 

154. Harold suatde upon dw place qf skullsand* Continues 
the narmtive^ which has been sudd^y idteiYupted. The expression 
‘place ti sk^* was no doubt suggested by tlw name O0'lg0tl^^ ^ 
‘placeofadniU/ 
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NOTES, CANTO ITT, 127 - 174 . 

157. trataftning fam» as ftssting /oo;—< Destiny (the power which 
gave) transfers to others fame, which is equally transitory with its 
material gifts.* 

158. In *pridt of place* here last the eagle flew ;—the Author remarks in 
a note—Pride of place** is a term of falconry, and means the highest 
pitch of flight.* He compares Macbeth, a. 4. 12 : 

* A falcon, tow*ring in her pride of place.* 

'The eagle’ is shown to be Napoleon by 1 . 161, 'Ambition’s life and 
labours*; otherwise^ would be more convenient to interpret it as France, 
in Order to connect 1 . 16 a, ' He wears the shatter’d links, with 
11 . 163, 4, ' Gaul may .. . foam in fetteis.’ But the two are to a great 
extent identified throughout the passage. 

159. Then tore unth hlwdy talon the rent plain ;—the line originally 
ran; 

* Then tore with bloody beak the fatal plain'; 
but Byron altered it, when his attention was drawn (by an artist’s 
sl|jptch) to fhe fact that birds of prey attack with their talon.s, not with 
their beaks. This shows that fighting, and nut death-agony, is meant: 
that is (when taken in connexion with the next line), desperate resist¬ 
ance, when comiuered by a coalition. 

162. He wears, &c.;—t]|e chain which Napoleon had used to enslave 
the world, is broken off the hands of other nations, and used to bind 
him. 

163. may; —'may, without protest from us,* ‘ we are content that she 

should.’ • • 

165. One ;—Napoleon only. 

166. Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty:-^* or le&gae*^* or 
did they rather league.* Paraphrase thus—' or was the object of their 
coalition to teach all kings the limits of monarchical power ? * 

168. T*ke patcKA-up idt^, &c.;—the meaning of the passage is—' after ^ 
throwing down the image of Slavery in the person of Napoleon on 
enlightened principles, shall we set up again its broken fragments in the 
shape of the Holy Alliance ? * 

171. prove hejbreye praise ;—* before praising Watei^oo, examine what 
its result will be.* 

174. IfwA; —i.s. ilf you do not examine.* 

173, tn vain ;—the connexion is—'if the fall of Bonaparte is to be 
the only result of Waterloo, then in vain, &c.* 

fiaTOw*d wrfk hot tears; —cp. 1. 24. 

174. Europe*s flowers long rooted up ;—a highly poetical expression for 
the desolation caused by war. In Landseer’s fine painting,' Time of 
War/ one of the most effective touches is the introduction of the flovrers 
In tlje midst of the carnage and ruin. ' Long*»* during many years.* 
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T74. he/oref &c.;—* before the footstepf of/ t. e. by his progress. 

175. years, &c.;—Bonaparte's campaigns. 

177. broken by the accord, &c.;—‘brought to an end by the coalitiom^ 
against him.' 

178. all that most mdears, &:c.;—the meaning, in connexion with 
what piecedes, is—^ all this is in vain, for what renders victoiy leally 
precious is its being the cause of freedom.' 

t8o. Such as Harmodms drew, &c.;—when Hippias and Hipparchus, 
sons of Peisistratns, were tyrants of Athens, two frier.ds, Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, conspired against them, and killed Hipparchus at the 
festival of the Panathenaea with daggers concealed in the myrtle- 
branches which were carried on that occasion (11 c. 514). The famous 
song which was composed in their honour begins thus: 

'Ev yeoproo irXaSl rd <l>op^aa>, 

&av€p *Apii 6 bio 5 ‘Apiaroytircw, 
ore rhv r^pavvov Ktavirrpf , 

l<rov6iMvs t’ *ABiivas inoixia&npr' o 

Hence * the sword in myrtles drest ’ (Keble's Christian Year, Third 
Sunday in Lent) became the emblem of assertors of hbeity. 

181. From speaking of the sufTerings and losses entailed by war the 
poet passes at once to the description of the eve of Quatre-Bras, which 
was fought on June x6, 1815, while Waterloo was two days later. **rhe 
conflicting emotions of such on occasion were never, in all probability, 
more finely described. The folloi^ng passage from Miss Martinean’s 
Introduction to the History of the Peace, p. 393, may serve to recount 
the circumstances. ‘ It was on the evening of the 15th that Wellington 
received the news at Brussels of the whereabout of the French, lie 
instantly perceived that the object was to separate his force from the 
Brussians. He sent off orders to his troops in every direction to march 
upon Quatre-Bras. This done, he dress^ and went to a ball, where 
no one would have discovered from his manrier that he had heard any 
remarkable news. It was whispered about the rooms, however, that 
the French were not far off; and some officers dropped off in the conRkp 
of the evening—called by their duty, and leaving heavy hearts behind 
them. Many parted so who never met again. It was about midnight 
when the general officers were summoned. Somev^t later, the jrounger 
officers were very quietly call^ away from their partners; and by sun¬ 
rise of the summer morning of the 16th all were on their march.* 

186. volt^iuous nM//;-HCp. 4 . 47a, where however the application is 
different. 

187. again; —* looked responsive.' 

188. at a marriage hell ;—this expression is introduced to co;Qtra8t 
with the 'knell* of the following line. 
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NOTES. CANTO ITT 174 - 240 . 

189. rising ;—* commencing^* * beginning to be beam.* 

193. No deep; —Met there be no sleep’; the omission of the verb 
expresses excitement. 

when Youth and Pleasure tneeif 8 cq. ;—a splendidly poetical expres¬ 
sion for—* young people enjoying the ra])idly-passing excitement of the 
dance*; for 'chase,* cp. 1. 98. 

196. As if the clouds^ &c.as if it were the rumlding of a thunder¬ 
storm. 

197. nearer t clearer, deadlier ; —for the climax see Kssay on Style, 

a. 6., p. 37. • 

igg. wifui<add niche; —'bay-window*; lit. 'recess provided with 
windows.* 

200. Brun'twick's fated chieftain the Duke of Brunswick was killed 
at Quatre-Bras. 

J02. caught its tone; —'distinguished it as the sound of artillery.* 

204. more truly knew that peal too well,—a bold use of two adverbs 
with one ilfcrb; but they are separated by the inten'ening words, and 
rSfer to different things—* more truly ’ (than those who smiled) to what 
precedes, 'too well’ (as connected with his father’s death) to what 
follows. 

205. Which streteVd his father, &c.; - his father leceived his death- 
woujpd at Auerstadt (a. iJ? 1806). 

206. quell ;—' satisfy.' 

221. And the deep thunder; — yub. 'sounded.* 

a a a. a/Arming;—'calling to arms 4 ; se^iiotc on 1. 563. 

227. tochiel; —the chief of the Highland clan of the Camerons. 

Albyn; —Gaelic name of Scotland. 

229. noon of night midnight’; Drydcn, quoted in Johnson’s Diet, 
has ' full before him at the noon of night.' 

that pibroch thrills ‘ pibroch’ = ‘ music of the bagpipe’; ‘thrills,* 
see note on 2. 755. , 

230. but with the breath. See. ; -the meaning is - 'in proportion as the 

bagpipe soimds louder, the courage of the Highlanders rises.’ * Fills* 
is trans., ' fill * intrans. • 

232. wJueh instils; —'memory* is the subject to thfte. 

234. Evan’s, Donalds fame; — 4 Bir Evan Cameron, and his descendant 
ponaldi the ' gentle*Lochiel’ of the ‘ for^-five.’—Author’s note. 

235. Ardennes; —the forest of Soignies, whfeh intervenes between 
Brussels and Waterloo, is treated by the poet as part of the neighbouring 
forest-district of the Ardennes, which is on the frontier of France and 
Belgium. 

340. Which now beneath them ;—'grows * is to be supplied from ‘ shall 
grow' below; it is a condensed form of expression. 
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241. this ^(iss;^the m^phor taken from a burning lava* 
stream; so 'monlider’ in 1. 243. 

345. circU; —‘ assembly*; so Fr. ■crrc/e. Ital. eireolo, means * a chib.’ 

249. The thunderclouds close o’er ir, u/hieh when rent tHe * thunder* 
douds* are the smoke of battle, which is called 'war’s tempest* in 
1. 260. It is as it were the lowering of the curtain, to* rise on a wholly 
changed scene. There was a thunderstorm on the morning of the battle 
of Waterloo, but if this is alluded to at all, it is only in a very secondary 
manner. * \Vhich when rent’ =** and when these are rent.’ 

351. heap* d and pent; —'piled closely together *; ^jient’ means'forced 
into a small space ’: these words go with ' other clay.’ 

252. blent; —'mingled indistinguishably’; ‘blent,’ for ‘blended,’ is 
past part, from ‘blend,’ as ‘pent,* for ‘penned,’ fiom ‘pen.’ 

253. by loftier harps than w//;«especially by Scott, whom Byron 
placed at the head of the poets of his age, in his poem, The Field of 
Waterloo. 

255. blend me with his line; —' trace a family,connexion between us.’ 

256. I did his stre some wrong ;< —Major Howard was the son of the 
Earl of Carlisle, Byron’s guaidian, whom he satirised ill-naturedly in 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

237. that Mghi names wtll hallow song; —‘because distinguished 
names fj^part a sacred lustre to poetry.’ ^ 

258. shower'd ;— this is the hrst instance in the poem of a double or 
disyllabic rhyme; see Essay on Style, 4. c., p. 44. 

263. nothing ;—'nothing wprth.’r 

265. On the use of contrast to heighten pathos in this line and 
throughout this whole passage, see £ssay on Style, 1. a. (3.), p. 28. 

266. revive; —'burst into life once more.’ 

"*268. to contrive;—aa being an elaborate scheme; so we talk of the 
mechanism of the heavens.’ 

^ i^yo. to those ;— sc. persons. ^ 

272. one as all; —'one equally with another.’ 

373. In his own kind and kindred; —‘ in sodety at large and in hjat 
relations.’ i ^ 

V274./or their ‘even for the sake of the dead,* who would 

rather be forgotten than that their relatCons shoul(| suffer in vahk. Hie 
words have little force, if applied to the relations. ** 

275. not Glory’sFame is usually represented as blowing atn&opet i 
but Fame's trumpet (the po^t says) can recall no one from the ^ve. 
'^279. a strongert bitterer cledmf^t first the thought of a reUtkm’a 
glorious death Is a consolation; afterwards it embittiers sorrow I9 
mal|4hg V9 fitel how much we have lost. 

280. &c.;—^‘they recover from thdr grief, hut ttill fbel 

. .A ^ • 
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its weighfei* The next seven l^es contain six comparisons to illostrate 
the principle of the last line of the stanza, viz. that the outward 
semblance of life will continue, when its brightness and real vitality are 
lost. These are—the withered trunk, the dismasted vessel, the sunken 
roof-tree, the dismantled wall, the prison whose occupant is dead, the 
sunless day. Observe that each of these comparisons would become a 
simile, if introduced by ‘ like * or ‘ as,’ in the same way in which that of 
the bioken mirror is in the next stanra. 

283. roof-tree ;—^beam that supports the roof. 

284. In mas^ holiness; —for 'massy’ cp. 1. 58, 2. 82; 'hoariness,* 
from the crust of mould upon it. 

289. The simile of the broken mirror carries out and amplifies the 
idea contained in * brokenly.* The broken heart feels its sorrow with 
greater intensity, and recalls the image of the lost object of affection 
in a greater variety of ways, just as every fragment of the broken 
mirror has the same power of reflection as the mirror itself when 
unbroken. • « 

^90. In every fragment multiplier; —the glass of the fragments makes 
many mirrors out of one. 

292. The same, and still the more; —the likeness is the same, the 
number is increased. 

294. gttt'se;—' state,’' condition.* 

and still, and cold; —the poet here leaves the simile of the mirror, 
and reverts to the i^us of the previous stanza. , 

296. a//wi 7 Aoi«r^its exterior semWanc^ -f' ^ 

297. are unttdd; —^the sorrow of the heart cannot find expression in 
words. 

298. The meaning is—' despair itself has a power of keeping men in 
life, like trees fed by poisonous sap.’ 

299. Vitality of poison ;—' an element of life furnished by poison ’; cp. 

The Dream, 8: • 

' He fed on poisons, but they had no power. 

Bat were a kind of nutriment.* 

quick t —'living,* the original meaningmf the word, as in * quick and 
dead.* * 

300. for it were, —death finder such circumstances would be no 

evil. • 

301. I4fe mtl suit, &c.;—^men come to feed on sorrow, to be sustained 
Da,U. 

303. X 4 ke to the appkst See ,;— the simile must not be pressed beyond 
the point oemtoined in * all ashes to the taste.* For the fact cp. Dent. 
33 > 32» Wild. 10. 7; Tac. Hist. 5. 7. They are a species of gall-nut, 
and are described by Curzon (Monasteries in the Levant, p. 187), who 
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met with the tree that bears them near tbe t>ead Sea ,n and miiitaidng the 
fruit for a ripe plum, proceeded to eat one, whereupon his mouth was 
filled with bitter dust. 

307. The Psalmist, &c. j—Ps. 90.10, * The days of our age are three¬ 
score years and ten.' 

:' 30S. Thiy are enough, 8 cc.\ —the meaning is—* Seventy years is a high 
average—nay, too high (more th.on enough), if thy story be true'; t. e. 
*if we may judge from what thou hast to tell us of the duration of 
life.’ ^ 

313. united nations; —England, Prussia, and France, brought together 
on one battlefield. The sentiment is that of Shakspere’s Henry V, on 
St. Crispin’s day, 4. 3. 40 foil. 

315. this is much; — sc. renown with posterity. 

316. The poet now passes on to moralise on the fate of Napoleon. 

The estimate of him here given is far higher than that expressed in the 
Ode to Napoleon Buona{>arte, written in 1814. He r^ums to this 
subject in 4 .800 foil. r ^ ^ 

nor the worst; —'and not the worst.’ 

317. Whose spirit;- -there is no verb to this clause; either * was * is to 

be understood with ' of the mightiest,’ or there is a break in the sense 
after ' all things.’ ^ 

spirit, antithetically mint; —'character compounded of opposite 
quaKties’; 'antithesis’—opposition, contrast. 

^318. of the mightiest; ' one of the mightiest.’ 

agcun ;—' the next raomtent.’ * 

320. been betwixt; —‘ kept the just mean.’ 

322, as fall; —condensed expression for 'as it did thy fall ’; see Essay 
on Style, 3. /., p. 41. 

^ 314. the Thunderer of the scene an expression formed on the analogy 
of 'hero of the scene ' prominent among all persons and objects (the 
scene) in the character of the Thundering God* (cp. 2 . 47s); i.e, 
shaking the heavens, appalling mankind. 

326. She trembles at thee still; —Chateaubriand, quoted by Pi^ij^f* 
Translation of Boon’s Wenrks, vol. 2, p. 362, said—' Le redio^e gnse 
et le chapean de Napoleon, plac^ au bont d’un bdton sur la cdte de 
Brest, feraient courir I’Europe aux ariKes.’ «^ 

331. nor less the same, &c.]i'—' a god also to the kingdoms, 

33a. all tW/paralysed,’ 'incapable of action,* becaitse * as¬ 
tounded.’ , 

334. more or less sometimes motOi sometimes less.’ 

in J^h or low; — sub. * circumstances,* 

335 < sudden changes in Napoleon’s career, whi(ih are hens te^ 
fiened to, are finely described by Manzoni in his 'Cinque MagRio’'t‘~^ 
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* Tntto ei f rov6; Id. gloria 
Maggior dopo il periglio, 

I.a fuga, e la vittoria, 

La reggia, e il tristo esiglio, 

Due volte nella polvcre, 

Due volte su gli altar.’ 

336. making monarchs' necks thy footstool ;—referring to the custom of 
placing the foot on the neck of the conquered; Josh. 10. 34; Gibbon, 
vol. 7, p. i6a (Smitljjs ed.), of Alp Arslan’s treatment of the Emperor 
Romanus Diogenes. 

340 - in men*s spirits; —'in judging other men’s characters.’ 

342. the loftiest star; —Napoleon was a great believer in his destiny, 
or ‘ star.’ 

347. host of haired; —‘ crowd of embittered enemies.* 

33*^, tkyforhmes ;—‘ thy times of good fortune.* 
ziZj^steeVd thee on too far ;—'hardened thee to too great a degree, and 
sc^nctuced Aiee (on).’ • 

354. just; —Byron approves the scorn in itself (it is what he himself 
felt), but not the expression of it. 

357. And spurn the instruments thou wert to use ;—Napoleon’s brutal 
rudeness to his subordin^s is well known. ' Wert to use ’»‘ wert in¬ 
tending to use.’ 

361. headlong; —‘precipitous’; cp. 4 . 613; the Lat. praeceps is 
similarly used both of * falling headlong ’ and of ' steepness.* 

36a. made to ;—‘ created such as t8,’ ‘ o#such a character as to.* 

363. had help’d to brave; —* would have assisted [thee] to brave.* 

' '364-8. 'fhe meaning is—‘the popular belief that Napolemi was in¬ 
vincible did more than anything else to support his throne and defeat 
his enemies; he ought therefore to have taken Alexander^ not Diogenes, 
for his model—ought to have been the great conqueror, not the cynic— 
as long, at all events, as he desired to retain the throne.’ ‘Then* 
(1. 366) is explamed by the following line, and means * while wearing 
the purple.’ 

369. too wide a den; —the reference is t(^the tub o^Diogenes, and the 
stress of the sentence is on ‘cynics.’ 'Cynics, even if they bear 
scepti^ may be coi);l^t with a fub of moderate dimensions.* 

376. ywicit;---*living,* 'lively,* ‘restleaa’; see note on 1 . 299. This 
stanza and the three followhig contain reflections on aqpbition. 

376. upon; —‘ feeds ravenously on,’ like a bird of prey. 

- .377. a fever at the ewe; —this is in apposition to ‘a Are and motion 
of the soul.* 

378. who bears;—'who has the fever in his system.* 

38a. ;—1.«. men regarded as agencies or forces. 
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384. And or« thenudveit &c«;—'fro« dnping others, they in turn 
come to be doped by them.’ 

3S6. a school:—r* 9 L source of instruction.’ 

390. nursed and bigoted; —'trained and obstinately attached.* 

39a. overcast; —like a sky overcast with clouds. 

397. In the first four lines of this stanza the comparison is put first, 
and its relation to that to which it is compared is only marked by the 
correspondence of the lines. It means—'as he who ascends .... so he 
who surpasses, dec.* It is difficult to arrange satisfactorily the diffeient 
points of the comparison in the whole stanza; but the first four lines 
seem to refer to the solitariness, the last five to the disquiet, of the 
summit of ambition. Interpret thus—' As the mountaineer among the 
highest peaks finds himself in the midst of clouds and snow, so he who 
rises above his fellows must expect to be solitary in consequence of their 
jealousy; and as this climber finds sunshme above him, and a wide 
expanse outspread below him, while in his immediate neighbourhood 
are rocks and itorms, so the successfully anbitious manMs crowded 
with glory, and has the world at his feet, but enjoys no repose or safely.* 
This interpretation gives consistency to the passage; but as Byron is 
apt to mix his metaphors, it is possible that he began by comparing the 
heroic man to the mountain-tops, and after^the two intervening lines, 
went on to compare him to one among the mountain-tops. o 

406. Away with these ;—the transition from the subject of Napoleon 
to that of tbe Rhine is made by contrasting ambition with the love 
of Nature. e 

true Wisdom*s worlds dec.;—'Wisdom will find its sphere either in 
thought or in the study of external nature.' 

408. teems ;—'is prolific.* 

^ 413. castles breathing stern farewells; — i.e. saluting the passer-by with 
a stem aspect. ' Farewell * is used here, not so much in the sense of 
'adieu* as in its etymological sense of 'make a prosperous journey’; 
in Germ, 'gluckliche Reise.* 

414. greenly; —' softened by a tint of green.* 

415. (u sAnuli;~the simile*ends with the next line. 

417. crannying; —here used in the sense of' penetrating the crannies.* 

418. darii;--'mysterious,* with imi>lication of .the shadow of the 
cloud sweepiog round it. 

430. Banners pa kigh:*sub. 'wwved^ cm the form of condenaed 
pression here {zeugma) see Essay Ofl Style, 3./., p. 41. 

434. Bmetuh these battlementSt within tkose wa/A.v-'these,* ai having 

bem xn«itie&ed in the last line, ' those,* in 1. 414. \ 

435. Pegeer dwelt amidst her passkmt—a, fine personificaticitt f the 
PassioDia are eol^ved aa^orming the rerinue of Power. 
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in proud stat0 .... if^Ae/J;*>-*inaintaiied in magnificence.’ 

428. o/a longer date; —‘whose fame has lasted longer ;* cp. 1. 399. 

429. What want these outlaws conquerors should have; —the relative is 
understood before ‘conquerors’; cp. 1 . 600. The general meaning of 
the passage is—‘ What that befits conquerors is wanting to these out- , 
laws, except a name in history, a wider field of action, and a tomb J 
emblazoned with their titles?* Perhaps, however, ‘a wider space’ 
means *a larger domain,’ to call attention to their having existed. 

* Outlaws,’ because ^ their lawless habits and rebellion agdinst their 
feudal superiors. 

430. history's purchased page; —because the annalists who recorded 
the deeds of conquerors were venal. 

433 - single fields; —* single combats.* 

435. Love, which lent a hlazm to their shields; —in the tournaments 

they wore devices on their shields expressing love, e.g. a bleeding 
heart. ' ' ^ & 

436. embifmt well devised by amorous pride; —containing a challenge 
on behalf of love. 

437. Through all the mailt &c.;— ‘ though their hearts were steeled to 
resist tenderness, love penetrated them.’ 

438. Their fiame wasfiejjfetwss;—* the passion of love was to them a 
form of fieiceness.’ 

439. near allied; —destruction frequently was the result of contest. 

440. fair mhehuf ;—* mischievous fair one.’ 

441. discolour'd;—Gp. 1. 386, ‘blccfling ftream.’ 

442. Bid Thou; —this is a form of address; there is no sentence to 
which it belongs. 

445. thy bright creation ;—the fertility of the neighbouring lands is 
regarded as the creation of the river. 

447. then; — sc. if man would leave them uninjured. 

448. were to know, &c.;«~‘would be to perceive a portion of earth 
outspread and enamelled like heaven.’ 

450. Even now, &c.; —* even as it is, it would seem to me heaven, if 
it were the fountain of forgetfulness.’ * , 

453. weltering ranks; —‘piles of slain, weltering in their blood.’ 

457. g/ass’d;—intupffis., ‘briglAly reflected itself*; used trans. in 

1 . 117. • 

458. But e’ti*;—the contrast is between the general pblivion and his 
own incapability of forgetting, referred to in 1. 450. 

476. one fond breast; —his half-sister Augusta, already mentioned in 
1.84. See Introd. p. 7. * 

to which his own would melt;^* towards which his heart would be 
softened into tendemesf.* 
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' 481. its iarlmt nurture; —'babyhoo^b* Byroads love of duldito i$ 
shown in 2 . 547, 3 . 1076 foil.. 4 . 1336 foil. 

483. boots; —‘profits*; so 'bootless* »■ ‘unprofitable*; ‘to boot* — 

' for advantage.’ and so * in addition.* Skeat, Etym. Diet. 

486. tAh; — se. this feeling. 

487. 05 hath been said;— in 1. 476. 

489. withal; —here«‘with’; cp. 1. 586. 

490. far above dtsgutse; —i.e. ‘being publicly professed.* 

491. mortal enmities; —this probably means ‘the risk, on his sister’s 
part, of incurring mortal enmities.* 

493. dreaded most in female eyes; —because of their natural timidity. 

495. these absent greetings;— poem hcie attributed to Childe 
Harold was written by Byron to his sister wlicn he was on the banks of 
the lUiine. in May, 1816. Henceforth the character of Childe Harold 
disappears, until near the end of Canto 4 . where he is introduced to say 
farewell. 

496. The castle of Drachenfels crowns tjie summit of* one of the 
Siebengebirge (Seven Mountains) on the opposite side of the Rhine to 
Bonn. 

500. And fulls ;—this and the following substantives are the subject 
to ‘ have strew’d.’ 

blossom'd; —‘covered with blossom.* * . 

503. far; —‘distant,’ ‘seen afar off.' 

504. strew'd; —‘ laid out to view.* 

5x3. vitttage-bowers;—*tioplkb cubowered with vines.* 

5^3* —‘by thy side.* 

537. The charm of tkts enchanted ground; —the river, like a charm, is 
the cause of its being enchanted. 

* 529. fresher; —‘increasingly grateful to the eye.’ 

530. {/5 wish might hound; —‘ might be contented.* 

536. a rise of gentle ground; —for *a gei^tle rise of ground,’ by the 
figure hypaJlage, or transference of epithets; cp. Tennyson, Princess: 

' Robed m the long night of her dt»p Iniir.* 1 %, 
And see Essay on Style, 2. «„ p. 37. 

539. Beneath its base are heroes* ashes fddt 
Qur fntm'a;’— •» 

the use of heipes* (plnr.) ^yith enemy’s (sing.)** offers an alternative 
of difficulties to the interpreter. If ‘^emy* refers to Mareeau 
only, then ‘her^* is a somewhat foteed application of the generalis¬ 
ing plural, and means ‘one who was a hero.VIff * heroes * relief's to 
the fact of General Hoche being interred in the same grave with 
Marce^n, then ‘enemy’ is coUective--~a harsh use, when only two 
persons iiAended.^ Maiceaib general of the Fiandi Repnhik^t^rhOf^ 
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heroic spirit was shown both byihis daring exploits and his magnanimity, 
was severely wounded and taken prisoner in an engagement with the 
forces of the Arch-duke Charles, at Altenkirchen, N. of Coblenz, in 
1796. Sp great was the respect with which his generosity had inspired 
his opponents, that the Arch-duke himself attended upon him, and 
when he died a few days after (aged 27), he was buried with military 
honours in the presence of both armies. 

544. Falling for France; —in apposition to ‘doom’; ‘the doom of 
filing for France gc it may be a pendent participle, ‘ as he fell.’ 

551. The charter to chastise; -‘authority to punish'; the principle 
enunciated here is, that the assertors of freedom, while they overthrow 
tyranny and oppression, ought to observe due moderation, and abstain 
from unnecessary violence. 

553. wMtemss; —* purity,’ ‘ stainlcs^ncss.’ 

554. Ehrenbreitstein; —the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein is built on the 
steep heights on the opposite side of the Rhine to Coblenz, and over- 
Ic^ks that %ity, and the»conllQcncc of the Rhine and Moselle, from 
which Coblenz received its name (Confluentes), and the level ground 
in the neighbourhood (see 1 . 559). It was forced by famine to capitulate 
to the French in 1799, and the fortifications were dismantled after the 
peace of Luneville in i8<^i. 

SD 6 ‘ height ;—‘ in her commanding position.’ 

556. of what she was; —‘ of what strength, solidity she was.’ 

557. her strength; —abstract for concrete; ‘ her strong fortifications.* 

560. But Peace destroy'd; —see nott on !• 554. 

562. the iron shower; —cp. Gray, The Fatal Sisters: 

‘ Iron-sleet of aiTOwy shower 
Hurtles in the darken'd air.’ 

Observe the pathetic contrast between the soft rain and the falling 
missiles. 

366, Ai/s;—sff. * as I d(S.’ 

567. the eeasAess vultures; —conscience; the metaphor is taken from 
the fobles of Prometheus and Tityus, whose vitals were devoured by 
birds of prey. < • 

569. nor ... nor ;—cp. 2. 888, 

571. Is /p the meljmo Earth, tfc.,—‘mellow’ is here an anticipatory 
(proleptic) epithet; see Essay on Style, ^ g. (7), p. 35. The meaning 
of the passage then is—‘ where Nature, by its tempered mixture of soft 
lUid grand scenery, imparts that mellowness to the earfh, which autumn 
does to the year.* The presence of this epithet excludes the interpret 
tatuKl' which in some respects would be easier—as the ivitumn is to 
the year, so ^e Rhine scenery is to the rest of the earth.’ Also, as 
'Wfilow- is the premier epiriiet of aatamn (ko Ode to Autumn, 
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* Season of mists and mtllm fruitfuln<us *) it is clear that the com* 
parison turns on this. 

575. Tktr* eon he m farewell^ &c ,;—because, though we may quit 
the place, the image still remains with us. 

574. thy every hue; —for * every hue of thine.* 

575. if reluetantly the eyes resign. See.; —1. e. ' if reluctantly, yet not 
ungratefully/ 

578. glaring; —'brilliant,' in an unfavourable sense. 

579. tn one attaching maze; —* attaching*«'attrav»ive*; ‘ maze* =* * in¬ 
tricate combination,’ cp. 1. 237. 

580. the glories of o/d days ;—^here begins the enumeration of the 
objects which make up ‘the brilliant, fair, and soft.* Compare the 
m^e of description here with that of Cintra in 1. 243 foil., and see 
note there. 

585. os;—for ‘as if.* 

586. thm withal ; —‘ with these *; cp. 1. 489. 

388. etUend to all; — t.e. ‘arc enjoyed byf'peasants as well as by 
nobles/ 

589. Sbll springtt^, &;c.;~*the crops (fertile bounties) continue to 
spring up along the banks of the river, even though meanwhile neigh¬ 
bouring empires arc being overthrown.* 

590. But these recede; —1. «. ‘ I leave the Rhine country *; for ‘ xec.ide * 
in the sense of ‘ are left behind,' cp. 1. 531, 2. 478. 

591. palaces; —‘grandest abode.* On the influence which Shelley 
exercised on Byron's conception of^Alpine scenery, see note on 1 . 923. 

59a. Have pinnacled tn clouds thetr snotty scalps; —‘ have raised their 
snowy summits high among the clouds.* The metaphors contained in 
‘ pinnacled ’ and ‘ scalps * must not be pressed, lest they become irre- 
*concilable; ‘pinnacled* suggests a shaip point or aiguUie, ‘scalps* 
a rounded dome, like the summit of Idont Blanc, which Coleridge 
(Hymn before Sun-rise, in the Valley of Chamouni) calls * thy bald 
awful head, O sovran Blanc/ ^ 

593. And throMd Eternity in uy halls ‘ley £alls* are tU'je* 

cesses of the Alps,4,valleys anh plateaux ef ice in the heart of Uie mono- 
tains: Eternity sits enthroned there, t.e.all the olgects thero--TOfdm, 
ice, and snow—appear unchanging; tht sj;nrit‘*<of Immiitability is 
among them. <• 

594. Of cold s^imify ;—* coldly SubliW.* 

395. the thunderbolt qf Mow;>-cp. Man&Ad, 1.of Mont l^aoc t 
* Around his waist are floresti braced, 

*rhe Avalandie in his hfuod; 

But ere it fidl* that thaiydfii^ tadl 
Mutt phuse for my obmefoltid/ 
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ggf. Gather ;—the plural is ifted, as if'all things that expand’ had 
preceded; for other instances of irregular agreement of subject and 
verb see Essay on Style, 3. e., p. 41. 

as to shew. &c.;—the meaning is—* the sublimity of Alpine sum¬ 
mits shows that earth can rise superior to man ’; but here as else¬ 
where Byron has introduced a mystical element into his reflections 
on the Alps. 

600. a spot should not be passed in vain ;— i. e. ‘ a spot which should 

not ’; for the omissiqiji of the relative cp. 1 . 429, and sec Essay on Style, 
3. d. (3), p. 40. ' In vain ‘ without reflection.’ 

601. Morat; —this place, which lies cast of the lake of Neuchdtel, is 
famous for the great defeat of the Duke of Burgundy by the Swiss, 
whom he was attacking, in 1476. 

603. Nor blush; — sc. as they would if their cause were unworthy ; 
theirs was a patriotic cause. 

605. A bony heap ;—‘a heap of bones.’ 15,000 dead bodies are said 
to l^ve bcen*left on the fitjid; these were collected by the Swiss into an 
ossuary, which was destroyed in 1798 by the soldiers of the Burgundian 
Legion in the Revolutionary French army. The bones which Byron 
saw scattered abroad were collected and buried, and an obelisk set up 
over them, in 1822 ; sec IVl^jrray’s Handbook of Switzerland, p. 151. 

606# 7 %e Stygian coast. &c.;—the ideas here arc all classical, the 
souls of those whose bodies were unburied being supposed to be unable 
to cross the Styx and reach the realm of the departed: cp. Archytas, 
Hor. Od. I. 28. 23; Palinurus, Virg. Aen. (f. 374. 

607. shriek'd; —another classical trait; Gr. rpi^oi. used of the shade 
of Patroclus, Horn. II. 23. 101, of the shades of the suitors, Od. 24. 5 ; 
cp. Hor. Sat. i. 8. 41, * Umbrae . . . rcsonarint triste et acutum.’ 

608, 9. To Byron Waterloo and Cannae were specimens of bloody 
battles between nations contending for the masteiy; Morat and Marathon 
were fought by patriots in defence of liberty. 45,000 men fell on the 
Roman side at Cannae. 

613. civic :—‘ composed of citizens,’ not mercenaries.- 

613. All unbought champions ;—' all ’ is adk. • 

in no princely cause, dec.; —* in^a cause, which was not that of cor¬ 
ruption resulting from JEhe vices of princes.* 

615. the blasphemy; —this consisted in attributing to man what only 

belongs to God. • 

616. Draconic ;—'severe and unbending.’ Draco, when appointed 

to draw up a code of laws for Athens (B.C. 624), affixed the penalty of 
death to all crimes alike. * 

617. a lonelier column; —this single column, the only one tliat is 
standhig of the ruins of Aventicum (now Avenches), the ancient capital 

T 
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of Helvetia, is now called the Cigognilr, as the storks build upon it. 
Avenches is near Morat, hence the connexion with what precedes. 

623. making a marvel that it not decays; —* making men wonder that 
it does not decay.* For the anastropkCf or inversion of words, in ' not 
decays * see Essay on Style, 2. g., p. 39. 

624. When the coeval pride^ dec .;—* when the rUins of Avendcum 
( = Aventicum which is now levelled), the proud buildings of which 
(work of human hands) were coeval with this column, lie strewn over 
the lands where it was the capital city.’ 

626. The circumstances referred to in this stanza arc these. In 
A.D. 69, Caecina, one of the generals of the Roman empeior Vitellius, 
when he met with resistance from the Helvetii, proceeded to attack 
Avcnticum, and when that city surrendered to him, he put to death one of 
the chief men of the city, Julius Alpinus, on the charge of having 
instigated the opposition to the Roman arms (Tac. Hist. i. <S8). 
Fifteen hundred years later an inscription was reported to have been 
found there, which ran thus : ^Julta Alpi^la hie jaceo, infelicis pjtrts 
infeltx proleSf Deae Aventiae sacerdos. Exorare patris neeem non point; 
male mori in fatis illi erat. Vixi annos xxiii.' This is now known to 
have been a forgery of the seventeenth century; fortunately the dis¬ 
covery was not made before Byron had penned these lines. See 
Murray’s Handbook for Switzerland, p. 152. 

628. beneath a claim Nearest to Heavens; —* under the weight of filial 
affection.* ^ 

630. Justice is sworn, 8 ci. ;—' justice is bound to be uninfluenced by 
pathetic appeals, and her object was to beg for the life of him who 
was all in all to her.’ 

634. one mind, one heart, one dust; — i.e. their ashes were mingled, 
as their thoughts and affections were united: * In their death they were 
not divided.* 

637. with a just decay * allowing theifl to perish from memory as 
they deserve.* 

639. 7 %e high, the mountain-majesty; —'mountmn,* thong Attached 
by a hyphen to majesty, is equivalent to an adjective, amplifying * high ’; 
'the majesty of worth, which is high, nay mountain-higL’ 

642. like yonder Alpine snow; —the sight of^e Alpine snow in the 
sunlight suggests to the ^et two points of comparison with filial 
affection; vizr that it bears, and gains lustre from, the li^t of day ; 
and that its purity is imperi^ble. For other instances in whi<di the 
poet mentions the snrrouadings in the midst of which he was writing, 
see note'on 1. 603. ^ 

644. Lahe Lemon Lake of Geneva is the Laqps Lemanus of 
the RiMoaiis. 
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645. Tiu mirror where, ;—the next three lines are a poetical 

inversion of-—* the tranquil aspect of the stars and mountains is re¬ 
flected in detail in the clear water/ 

647. far ;—* distant ’; here, as in 1. 871, it is used as an adj. 

648. to look through. See .;—* for me to be able to estimate and 
interpret aright the mighty objects/ 

650. Loneliness ;—the solitude of the High Alps. 

653. Ere mingling. See .;—* before the society of ordinary men had 
cramped my thougl^s and reduced them to the level of theirs.’ 

653. For the same sentiment cp. 4 . 1598. 

656. Deep in its fountaiiif lest it overboil; —there is a confusion of 
metaphors here between water in a spring and water in a cauldron. 

657. become the spml Of our itfeciion; —*are ruined by being infected 
by others/ 

659. We may deplore ;—* until, perhaps, we deplore ’; ‘ may ’ marks 
the result as being contingent. 

the coif; — sc. the Ixtfids which have been wound round us by 
fusion and other influences of society. 

662-4. otir years. See .;—* we may make ourselves the 

victims of remorse for the remainder of our life, and by,blighting our 
souls embitter the springs^of enjoyment.’ 

66^-70. Paraphrase thus—‘ life, which to others is a scene of emula¬ 
tion, to the man who is darkened by remorse is a vain attempt to 
escape from the past, and from himself, and from the world. The 
boldest mariners only sail where thft-e are harbours to receive them, 
while those predestined to evil never And an anchorage or haven of 
rest.’ 

669. wanderers o'er Eternity; —for a similar expression on Byron’s 
part of the belief that he was predestinated to evil, cp. 4 .300 foil.; and 
see Introduction, p. 18, and Jeaffreson, The Real Lord Byion, p. 34. 

673. only for its earthlyk sake; — i.e. independently of mankind, its 
inhabitants. 

673. Ihe blue rusJung of the arrowy Rhone; —the poet is referring to 
the exit of the river from the lake at Gen^a, where Jhe colour of the 
water and the rapidity of the current are equally remarkable. * Arrowy*; 
an arrow is a natur|k object of Comparison for the rapid course of a 
river; the name * Tigris ’ in particular means ' arrow.* 

675-7. The image contained in these lines beautifu^y describes the 
violent stream of the river being stilled in its passage through the lake. 

68a. a feeUng; —‘a source of emotion and sympathy’; though the 
word, as here used, is almost indefinable. • 

685. A link reltwtant in a fleshly cAai'n;—* against my will a link in 
the continuity of animal life, the chain of creation.* 

T 2 
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688 . mingle —cp. The Siege of CoriQth, ii. 7-J0 ' 

* Who ever gazed upon them shining 
And tum*d to earth without repining. 

Nor wish’d for wings to flee away. 

And mix with their eternal ray?’ 

not in vain; —'not without an exalting influence on the soul.’ 

689. I am absorbed; —as in 1 . 680, 'I become a portion of that 
around me.’ 

690. the peopled desert; —because there the soul is alone among a 
crowd; it is the same as ‘ the wild world I dwelt in * of 1 . 798, 
and the opposite of the ' populous solitude ’ of 1 . 950. The idea is fully 
developed in 2. 236 foil. 

694. which I feel to spring; —cp. Hor. Od. a. 20. 9-12. 

695. Though youngf &c.;—this refers to the pinion; ' on delighted 
wing,’ in the next line, refers to ' 1.* 

698 foil. The feeling of antagonism betweej9 the flesh and spirit, which 
Byron expresses in this passage, is the same which appears in Mahi- 
chaeism, in extravagant asceticism, and in other wild forms of philo¬ 
sophical and religions opinion. But the mystical, half pantheistic views, 
which are expressed throughout this part of the poem, hardly amount to 
anything more definite than the ' feeling infinite ’ of 1.842, togethfr with 
the poetic longing to be identified with what is sublime and beautiful in 
nature. Their greater prominence in this part of Childe Harold (though 
similar opinions are stated rmorflr obscurely elsewhere), is attributable 
to Byron’s having now for the first time seen the Alps under circum¬ 
stances which caused them to exercise a peculiar influence over him; 
and also to his having been in Shelley's company, the effect of which 
Vrill be noticed below, L 923. 

700. R^ft qf its carnal li/Cf &c.;—the mode'of expression here is 
somewhat confused, but it means * when the corruptible part of me shall 
have perished, except what shall pass into the lower creation, and there 
live a happier life.’ Ulll^, 

702. elements to elements;% .-dust to dost, spirit to spirit. 

705. the Spirit^/each spot; —for the same sentiment cp. 4 . 1239-42. 

711, stem; —'stand up against’; cp. 1. 773. <9 

jii./oregOt 8 cc .;—'give inp in exdiange for t&e cold indifference’; 
' phlegm ’='sluggish temperament.’ 

717. that w^eh is immediate; —'a subject directly suggested by the 
lake of Geneva.’ Rousseau, of whom the poet proceeds to speak, was 
bom at Geneva in 1712, and died in 1778. The works by which he is 
best known are, the Nouvellc H 41 olse, a story of two lovers, Saint* 
Preux and Julie, in the fonn of letters, th^ scene of which ts chiefly the 
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head of the lake of Geneva; thcsConfessions, an autobiography; Smile, 
a treatise on education; and the Contrat Social, in which his peculiar 
views on society were developed. The estimate which Byron has given 
of him here, like that of Bonaparte above, and those of Voltaire* and 
Gibbon below, shows by its discrimination what a shrewd and practical 
judge of character he was; sec Introd. p. 16. 

718. in the urn; —‘ in the study of the dead.’ 

719. whose dust was once all fire', —‘who, though now dust, was 
once full of passiona^p feeling.' For the form of expression cp. Hood, 
The Forsaken: 

‘ And the living weep and sigh 
Over dust that once was love.’ 

7iii. fl passing guest Where he became a being; —this is practically the 
statement of the previous clause put in an inverted form; ‘ became a 
being ’ = ‘ was bom.* 

726. apostle of affliction; —* representative teacher of the beauty of 
so^ow’ : the term ‘apostk:’ is used of a prominent advocate, e.g. the 
‘apostle of temperance,’ ‘ apostle of free-trade,’ &c. 

728. eloquence: —in the correspondence of the Nouvelle Hclo'isc. 

729. The breath which made him wretched; —this implies that to him 
to live was to be miserabjp. 

yat he knew; —the opposition expressed by ‘yet* is between his 
own wretchedness and his power to beautify various forms of grief. 

731. erring deeds and thoughts; —the illicit love of Saint-Preux and 
Julie. * 

a heavenly hue, &c. ;•—*. e. * the glamour of his language prevented 
his readers from seeing the deeds and thoughts in their plain character.’ 

736. for to he. See .;—‘ to be in love was for him to be consumed 
with passion.’ 

745. the memorable kiss ;—when Rousseau was the guest of Madame 
d’Epinay, near Paris, he conceived a violent passion for her sister-in-law, 
Madame d’Houdetot, and used to take a long walk every morning, in 
order to receive a kiss of salutation from her; he has narrated this in 
his Confessions, Bk. 9. • ^ 

748. to ;—‘ r^ponsive to.* 

749. love-^evouringf —‘consuming with love.’ 

750. rrmre blest; —this refers to the ‘ spirit.’ 

75X. with all they seek possest; —‘in the possession gf all that they 
desire ’: the Greek saying is 

IjSiarov 8c irc^ux’* rvxfty. 

753. selfltanished: —the correspondence with ‘ self-sought’ seems to 
show that this means ‘banished by himself* rather than ‘banishdl 
front himanelf,* though in that case ‘ by him ’ is somewhat superfluous. 
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754. Suspicion's sanctuary; — ue. *a pHce set apart as the special 
resort of suspicion.* Rousseau's suspicion was prominently shown in 
his relations with Hume, the English philosopher and historian, who 
generbusly provided him with a home in England, but with whom he 
quarrelled on account of groundless suspicions. In the latter part of 
his life this same feeling caused him to think that others were conspiring 
against him, and produced misanthropy. 

755. sacrifice; — sc. on the altar of Suspicion; the metaphor contained 

in * sanctuary * being thus carried on. , 

the hind; —the human race. 

758. cause might he, &c.;—'the cause might be one which medical 
skill could never discover.* 

759. But he was phrensied; —repeated from 1 . 757. 

760. To that worst pitch, &c.;—'until he reached that dangerous 
extreme of madness, which is concealed under a semblance of sanity.* 

761. For then he was inspired; —no writer of the eighteenth century 

was so influential in bringing about the Frenc). Revolution is Rousseau. 
This arose chiefly from the attractiveness of the views which he pro¬ 
pounded in his Contrat Social, and in a work which preceded it, Sur 
I'Origine de Tln^galitd parmi les Hommes, in which he maintained the 
natural equality of all men, and denounced t^e conditions of society as 
unjust. r 

761. the Pyduan's mystic cave; —as being a seat of prophetic inspira¬ 
tion; see note on 1. 651. 

765. which lay before, &c.^—'who previously lay prostrate, bowed 
down to bear the long-standing tyranny to which she had been bom and 
bred.* For * inborn * cp. 4 , 842. 

768. till; —* till she was.* 

his compeers; —Voltaire, Diderot, and other sceptical writers of the 
Encyclop^die; Rousseau's opinions, however, widely differed from theirs. 

770. They made; — sc. the French, implied in 'France* above; not 
Rousseau and ' his compeers,* for it could not be said that they ' over¬ 
threw* ( 1 . 774). It would be hard to And a sounder estimate of the 
Frencdi Revolutioq, its errors* and its excuses, than is contained in this 
and the succeeding stanza. 

771. things which grew, &c.;—'ideu which grc^ up, being imbibed 
by successive generations, like the air they breathed, frosa the earliest 
age.* 

77a. the veil they rent, &c.;—the veil was the sense of atye which 
enveloped ancient institutions, such as the idea of the divine i^ght of 
kings; whm this was withdrawn, posterity would estimate those insti¬ 
tutions by their own merits. 

775« fidne, whenwMs to rebuild meaning is—'the'overthtcw oi 
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society led to a reaction, which resulted in political* repression (dun¬ 
geons), in the empire of Nt^oleon, and in the restoration of the 
Bourbons (thrones).* The same view is still more strongly expressed in 
4 . 86 s foil. 

778- because ambition was self-willd; —nothing but pure motives in the 
rulers could maintain a state of society established on first principles. 

779. But this; — sc. the renewal of tyranny. 

782. have they dealt On one another; —* dealt on* differs from * dealt 
with * in implying the idea of * attack.* 

, 783. to melt; —probably trans., *to melt men’s hearts.* 

785. caved; —* incarcerated.' 

786. nourish'd with the day;—* reared in the sunshine.* 

788. This stanza deals with what seemed to the poet the prospective 
Tesults of the French Revolution, lire meaning of the first five lines is 
—‘ wounds, even those inflicted on men's feelings (the heart’s), close at 
last (i.e. political tranquillity has been re-established, notwithstanding 
the violent struggles that preceded), but the ghastly scar remains in 
wftness of the past (i.e. tlfe revolutionary party remember their wrongs), 
and (the wound will open afresh, for) those who for the time are 
silenced are only waiting their opportunity.* 

793. Fix'd Passion; —‘ fix’d,* from intensity of resolve; observe the 
magnificent personification here. 

79^. It came, it eometh, and will come; —‘throughout all history—'- 
past, present, mid future—there is a time of retribution.’ 

796. in one; —in which, can be gathered from the attitude of ‘fix’d 
Passion,* 

797. thy contrasted lake, See.; —‘ thy lake, by its contrast with the wild 
world, &c.’ For the anastrophe see Essay on Style, a. g., p. 39. 

801. This quiet sai/;—the poet here supposes himself to be sailing on 
the lake. 

804. a Sister's voice; —he is thinking of the' sister to whom he 
addressed the Drachenfels*song. 

806 foil. The description here is all the more picturesque, because ^no 
objects are mentioned in detail; there are clear outlines, and subdued 
lights and shadows, except towards the west, whero the contrast with 
the sunset lights makes the m9untain-sides appear darker, and con¬ 
sequently steeper, frafia the slopes being concealed. The range of the 
Jura is to the west of the lake of Geneva.* 

809. cap/;—with cloud. • 

810. drawing ncor,•—probably this is a pendent participle; ‘as we 
draw near.* 

81 a. Notice the beautiful pause after the seventh syllable, which^is 
frequent in th|s part of the poem; cp, U. 79a, 80a, 829, 849, 863. 
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816. an infancy ;—* as gay as an infanjj^’s*; q>. Keble, Christian Year, 
Second Sunday after Epiphany: 

* The heart of childhood is all mirth.* 

819 foil. There is an exquisite play of the imagination here, in first 
suggesting a mystic whisper of Nature, and then negativing the sug> 
gestion because of the silence which accompanies the dewfall. 

830. the starlight dews ;—'dews which fall by starlight*; this is 
true to nature, bMause it is especially on cloudless nights that dew is 
fonned. Cp. 4 . 535, where similar ideas to those in this passage ai? 
expressed. 

821. All silently ;—the atress is on this. 

82a. till th^ infuse. See.; —^the meaning of this mystical passage 
apparently is—'the dews borrow from Nature herself—from the sky, 
stars, See. —the hues whiclt they infuse into her bosom, to reappear as 
bright starry flowers, &c.’ 

^/824 foil. The reference throughout this stanza is to astrology—to 
predicting events in history, and taking men*» horoscopes, by the sta^. 
The skies are here regarded as a book, the pages of which are inscribed 
with bright characters—the stars; these are * the poetry of heaven;* i. e. 
beautiful, suggestive, inspiring tokens in the sky: and men are naturally 
tempted to interpret them, as if they belonged to the book of destiny. 
* Your bright leaves * = 'the pages on which you are brightly inscribed.* 
The whole passage may be paraphrased thus—t Ye stars, that are the cha¬ 
racters in which the poetic intimations of the skies are written; when we 
try to divine the fortrmes of men a&d nations from the pages of the book 
on which you are brightly inscribed, it is pardonable that in aspiring 
after greatness wc thus endeavour to prove that our destinies are con¬ 
nected with your movements, because your mysterious beauty is so 
attractive and so awe-inspiring.*) 

8a8. o’erleap their ^gnortal sto/e;— sc. by claiming kindred with you 
who are not mortal. 

831. from afar ;—* from the high heavens.* 

832. That fortune, fame, power, life, have named theittselves a stor;—the 
following passages are instances of this:—‘ fortune.* 2 . 358; 3 . 34a ; 
4 . 1562: 'fame,* S'. 96: ‘power,* Numb..24. 17, 'There shall come a 
star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall ri^ie out of Isicael ’: ‘ life,’ Shelley, 
Adonais, 55. 8, ‘ The soul of ^Adopais, like a ; Wordsworth, In¬ 
timations of Immortality, ‘ The soul that rises with us, our life’s Uar* 

841. Of that ;-^c. that Power: notwithstanding the half-pantheistic 
feeling expressed in much of what precedes^ the Word 'Creator* here 
cannot be iiuerpreted otherwise than of a personal God; cp. 1 . iot4. 

4)842. the feeling infinite; —'the sense of infinity.* 

844^ ihrough our being then doth melt; —' then pervades us.' 
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847. Ettmhl hammny;—QXL ij^ea like ‘ the music of the spheres.’ 

848. Cythereds zone; —the girdle or cestus of Venus> which had the 
power of inspiring love for the wearer: in Horn. II. 14. 214, llera 
borrows it {Ktarbv Ifidpra) from Aphrodite in order to win the love of 
Zeus. 

849. Binding all things with beauty ;—the poet disregards the real use 
of the cestus, which has just been mentioned, and treats it as captivating 
what it surrounded. 

851. Not vainly not without good reason.* 

the early Persian; —see Herod, i. 131, ol bk vo^ii^ovai Ait fikv, lirl 
fd vif/rjXorara rShv obpiaw SnaBaivovres, Bvaias Upbeiv, rbv ki&kXov v&vra 
Tov odpavov Aia Kokiopres. 

857. Goth: —for ‘ Gothic.’ 

B^^.fond ;—' foolishly valued ’; a rare use, because it is applied to 
the object; generally this epithet belongs to the subject, as in 1. 883, 
* affectionate; ’ 1 . 445, ' foolishly kind; ’ 3 . 99, * self-indulgent.’ 

860. The %ky is changed ^—in the boat expedition which Byron made 
in^helley’s company round the lake, the two poets were nearly lost in 
a storm (see Introd. p. 13); but the storm described in this passage 
occurred at an earlier date, viz. on June 13, 1816. 

868. the joyous Alps; —perhaps the finest thing in this famous passage 
is the^lement of Titanic revelry which is introduced into it—‘joyous 
Alps,^ ‘fierce delight,* ‘glee,* ‘mountain-mirth,* ‘play.* The lake of 
Geneva lies between the Alps and the Jura. 

871. far; —this refers rather to th8 extent of the storm than to its 
distance from the spectator. 

878. The reference is to the valley in the neighbourhood of the Perte 
du Rhdne at Bellegarde below Geneva: this was visible from Byron’s 
residence on the lake. 

879. Heights which appear as lovers who have parted; —there can be 
little doubt that in writing.these lines Byron had in his mind the fol¬ 
lowing passage in Coleridge’s Christabel, of which poem he often ex¬ 
pressed his admiration: 

‘They partetl—ne’er to meet«agp.in ! ^ 

But never either found another 
To freejihe. hollow* heart from paining— 

They ^ood aloof, the scar% remaining. 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder^ 

A dreary sea now flows between;— 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder. 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, • 

The marks of that which once hath been.* 

880. wAoss mining depths ;—the epithet ‘mining* strictly applies to 
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*h«tte*; the 'mining depths* are the gulf pr ravine formed by the under¬ 
mining power of hatred, which saps the foundations. 

885. Itself eitpired; —a participial clause. 

886. war within themsdves to wage; — sc. the war of self-accusation. 

887. iVow, where, &c.;—resumed from 1. 878. 

889. For here; —referring to the entire scene, in contrast to the 
Rhone valley. 

892. hathforVd His lightnings; — i.e. 'hath hurled his forked light¬ 
nings.* 

894. That in such gaps, 8 cc. ;—' that gorges rent open by a destructive 
force were suitable scenes for the operation of lightning.’ 

898. To make these felt and feeling ;—‘ to make me feel them, and to 

invest them with emotions.* ^ 

899. the far roll, &c.;—'the distant sound of the departing storm 

soun^ like a signal-bell, which calls up the feelings that haunt me when 
I have time for thought. The tempests of the soul never find repose; 
is it so with the departing storm?’ , ' 

905. embody and unbosom; —' definite^ conceive and put into words.* 

906. wreak My thoughts upon expression; —'force my thoughts into 

the form of language*: ' wreak * is regularly used either for 'to revenge.* 
or for 'to execute something,* e.g. vengeance; but etymologically it 
means ' to drive ’ or * force,’ hence the use here. ^ 

910. feel, and yet breathe; — i.e. 'feelings which might well kill me, 
but do not.* 

923. The village of Clarens, ncac Vevey, towards the head of the lake 
of Geneva, is situated in the midst of vineyards on sloping ground near 
the shore, and commands beautiful views of the lake and the mountains 
which here hem it in, conspicuous among which are the glaciers of 
the Dent du Midi. It has been elaborately described by Rousseau in 
the Nouvelle Helo'ise. Byron visited Clarens in Shelley’s company, 
and this passage, more than any other in Childe Harold, gives evi¬ 
dence of his influence. In a note to this stanza the following passage 


occurs—'The feeling with which all around Claretm, and the opposite 
rocks of Meillerie, is investied, is of a still higher and more compre¬ 
hensive order thah the mere symps^thy with individual passion; it is a 
sense of the existence of love in its most extended^d sublime capacity, 
and of our own partidpation ,of its good and of its |;lory: it is the great 
principle of the universe, which is there more condensed, but not less 
manifested; and of which, though knowing ourselves a part, we lose 
our individuality, and mingle in the beauty of the whole.* In this, as 
Moore (Li^e, p. 317) and Dr. Karl Elze (Life of Lord Byron, p. 309) 
have remarked, Shelley’s pantheism of love is distinctly to be traced. 

934. paseionate pronounced as a disyllable. 
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937. rose-hues; —the * after-dow ' of the Alps. 

939. pemMnetU:—i.e. 'notwi^standing their hard, undionging nature’; 
pronounced as a disyllable. 

who soughif &;c.;—best explained by 11. 963 foil. 

935. so shown; —this explains ‘pervading’—‘for he is manifested 
thus not solely, &c.’ 

940. passes; —'surpasses.* 

944. Which slope his green path; — i.e. ‘ form a green sloping p.ilh for 
him.’ Tennyson (TJ^c Daisy, 11. 9, 10) describes a vineyard in a steeper 
position by— 

• * How richly down the rocky dell 

The torrent vineyard streaming fell.’ 

945. fioa/’rf;—'approaching him reverently.’ 

949. populous solitude ;—for the ot^moron here, and in 1.690,' peopled 
desert,’ see Essay on Style, 2. a., p. 36. Here it jiroduces a pleasing 
effect of surprise, and is explained immediately afterwards. 

^51. fairy-formed and m§ny-colourd things; — e.g. butterflies and other 
insects. ^ 

956. ike bud which brings^ &c.;—'flower-buds, which more readily 
than anything else suggest the idea of beauty ’; beautiful objects in 
themselves, suggesting ot^er hidden charms. 

95^ unto one mighty end; — viz. to be the most perfect manifestation 
of Love to men. 

959. hath loved not; —cp. 'which not forsakes,’ 1. 293, and Essay on 
Style, 3. g., p. 39. • 

963. from those; — i.e. from vain men and the world. 

964. ForUis his nature ;—the connexion with what precedes is—'he 
cannot stay among them, because they check his growth; for, &c.’ 

965. or decaysy or grows ;—on ‘or . . . or’ see 1. 136. 

967. the immortal lights ;—the heavenly bodies. 

968. 'Twas not for fiction; —Rousseau, in his ‘ Confessions,’ Bk. 4, 
quoted by Byron in a note, says—' Je dirais volontiers a ceux qui ont du 
goflt et qui sont sensibles; Allez k Vevay—visitez le pays, examinez les 
sites, promenez-vous sur le lac, et dites si U. Nature n’a pas fait ce beau 
pays pour une Julie, pour uiie Clair^, et pour un Sainf-Preux.’ 

969. Peopling it vtith affeetioih ;—'making it the scene of human 

loves.* * • 

971. purified; —another harsh disyllable. 

977. Lausanne t and Femey!; —Lausanne, on the n8rth side of the 
lake, was the residence of Gibbon at the time that he was writing his 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (completed a. d. 
1787). Femey, near Geneva, was the residence of Voltaire (d. 1778). 
^th of these writers attacked Christiauity. 
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978. 01 names which unto yon bequeath'd a name; —*of mwi whose 
fame made their dwelling-places famous.* 

979. Mortals; —in contrast to * perpetuity’ below. 

981. gigantic minds; —^the comparison to the Giants and Titans 
warring against the Gods is hinted at in * gigantic/ expressed in * Titan¬ 
like/ and developed in what follows. 

steep ;—‘ arduous/ but with the idea of an ascent to be scaled. 

98 a. on daring doubts^ &c.;—Voltaire and Gibbon based their 
attacks on religion ('thoughts which should cgU down thunder’) 
on sceptical doubts: this is compared to Titans trying to scale the 
height of heaven by piling Pelion on Ossa and Olympus, as Homer 
has it (Od. ii. 315), or Olympus on Ossa and Pelion, as Virgil 
(Georg. 1. 281). 

983. and the flaim, &c.;—' assail’d * is a participle; * and [should call 
down] the flame of Heaven, which they again assailed, as the Titans 
had done before.* 

986. The one; —Voltaire. 1 , 

a child Most mutable;—* as changeable as a child.* 

989. Historian^ bard^ philosopher; —Voltaire’s works arc too numerous 
for even the chief of them to be here enumerated; but under the heads 
here mentioned may be noticed his Histoire Charles XII, Sii:cle de 
Louis XIV, and Si^cle de Louis XV; his dramas and Henriade,* and 
his Dictionnaire Philosophique. 

990. He multiplied^ &c.;—* he displayed himself in manifold aspects to 
men, being able from his versatility to exercise first one and then 
another of human talents.’ Proteus was the sea-deity, who had the 
power of assuming a great variety of shapes. 

991. btit his own, &c.;—'his own talent (his special vein) breathed 
^ most (chiefly expressed itself) in ridicule (in the form of satire).* 

99a. as the wind; —St. John 3. 8. 

994. shake a throne; —* attack the principles of monarchy.’ 

995. The other; —Gibbon. 

997. ivith learning wrought, &c.;—' used learning as his implement, 
and gave it a tren<^hant e^e'bf irony.* 

999. Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer; —independently of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of Gibl&on’s History^ which are a direct 
attack on Christianity, the work throughout, especially the notes, is 
interspersed with sneers at religion. Observe the antithetical use of the 
epithet 'solemn;* see Essay on Style, i. g, (5), p. 35. 

X003. Which answers to all doubts; — i.e. denunciation is often made to 
serve in placoe of arguiaent. The attack which is best known is that of 
Travis, on account of Ponton’s replyi in Which he strikes obliquely at 
Gibbon. 
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> loio. Which ;—sc. the dust4 

1018. I must fierce them ;—‘ I must pass through the clouds.’ 

1030. greca and growing region; —‘extensive region where they are 
formed.’ 

1031. The earth to her embrace^ &c.;—a poetical mode of expressing 
the physical fact that clouds and storms are attracted by high mountains. 

1032. looking on thee; —pendent partici]>le; ‘as we look on thee.’ 
Observe that this is the first stanza in which as many as six double 
rhymes occur. ^ 

103^. Since; —‘ from the time when.’ 

102 j. the throne and grave of empires; — e. g. the Roman empire, the 
Gothic kingdom (a.d. 493-554), the Lombard kingdom (568-774), 
and subsecjuenl ones. 

1028. the/ountf &c.sc. the Latin language and literature, Roman 
law, &c. 

1031. in a theme^ &c.;—the theme is ‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage'; 
tjje unfavourable auspicci are the state of mind and feelings described 
immediately below. 

1038. tyrant spirit; —‘predominating influence.’ 

X042. fieet aloTig ;—‘ pass before me’; similarly scenes which are left 
behind are said to ‘ recede,’ 1. 590. 

1CS5I. its idolatries ;—‘ the objects of its idolatry ’; for similar uses of 
abstract for concrete terras, see Essay on Style, 2. (f., p. 38. 

105a. coin'd; —^this word expresses the artificiality of the process. 

1053. an echo; — sc. praise thouglfllessly repeated. 

1056. and still could; — sub. * have stood.’ 

1058. Had I not filed my mind; —‘ filed ‘ defiled.’ Byron’s note 
quotes Macbeth, 3. i. 64 : 

‘ If’t be so. 

For Banquo’s issue have 1 filed my mind,’ 
i. e. * polluted my conscience.’ 

1061. which are things; —'which have realities corresponding to 
them.* 

1065. That two, or o»c, &c.the seventy of this passage is deepened 
by the studied moderation with which the opinion is professedly stated, 
and by the concessjen in favouP of society being first limited to ' one,’ 
and then qualified by ‘almost.’ For sipiilar mstances of progressive 
limitation cp. 2. 816 ; 4. 1117. ^ 

1067. begun; —for * began ’; cp. 1. 85, 

X071, 7*0 whom the shadows of far years extend; —in the lines which 
follow this the poet conceives of his daughter as survivii^g him, and 
hearing at that distance, through his poems, the sound of his voice. 
The idea, then, contained in this line seems to be that of lengthening 
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shadows projected to a distance, and it nDans that' the dim remembrance 
(shadows) of his life which will then be past (far years) will reach her 
in the future (extend to her).’ According to this interpretation, ‘ far ’ 
is regarded from the daughter’s point of view, looking back; if it is 
regarded from the writer’s own point of view, then ‘ far years ’ nieans 
‘ years projected into the future,’ and the epithet more properly belongs 
to ‘ shadows.* 

1075. ^ token; —‘a memorial’ or 'reminder*; cp. the Incantation 

in Manfred, i. i:— ** 

‘ Shall my soul be upon thine, 

With a power and with a sign' 

1083. this was in my nature; —on Byron’s love of children see nofe 
on 1. 481. 

1087. a spell; —* a dangerous, mysterious influence.* 
still; —' even after the lapse of time.* 

1088. a broken claim; —Byron’s name would be a ‘ daimi’ as implying 
'the duty of filial love; 'broken,* because tht tie was supposed to «*>e 
severed. 

1092. And an attainment;—* and'though that aim were attained.’ 
I093’. that more than 'that influence, love, which is lAore 

than life.’ c 

1097. such are around ‘thou art environed by these elements.* 


CANTO IV. 

Line i. For the circumstances under which this Canto was composed, 
see Introduction, p. 14. The original notes, os Byron tells us in his 
Dedication, were mainly contributed by Hohhouse. The poet plunges 
at oi^ into his subject, without invocation, as in 1 or 

explanation about himself, as in 3. ' 

in Venice;,--^ conceivee himself as surrounded by the glories of 

the city. » 

the Bridge of Sighs a covered sfone bridge, isyhich was bnilt high 
above a nari^ow'canal, and cooimunicated between the dncalpalace and 
the state prisons. It received its name from the custom of conducting 
condemned prisoners across it to be executed. . . ^ 

a. A palace, &c. ;—the clause is absolute, and the-verb of'participle' 
•is snp]^ress^. ' ; . . • ' 

4, As from the strdke of the 'enchaiMr's wonrf;—Mifee e eieation 
magic lather ttian of huttp hands.’ . . 
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5^ A thousand years their fploudy wings expand i —the buildings of 
Venice call up the dim memories of her past history. By a magnificent 
conception, the ages rise‘before the mind’s eye, ‘ shadowing with wings.' 
For a similar idea cp. 2. 18, where the memory of the former greatness 
of Athens is described by—* o’er each mouldering tower . . . gray flits 
the shade of power.* 

’j.-many a subject land; —in the 15th century Venice possessed the 
Dalmatian coast, a large number of the Greek islands, including Crete 
and Negroponte, aid other territories. 

8. 'Look'd to ;—‘ waited for the commands of.* 

the winged Lion; —the Lion of St. Mark, which was the emblem 
of Venice ; cp. 1. 95. 

9. her hundred isles; —the islands on which Venice is built, separated 
from one another by narrow canals, and joined by innumerable bridges, 
are 117 in number. 

10. a sea Cyhele ;—* sea' = ‘ maritime,’ and was added because Cybele 
^s the goddess of the earth. She was represented as wearing a mural 
crown, and the idea here is that of such a crown (‘ tiara of proud 
towers ’) rising above the surface of the sea. Byron quotes Sabellicus 
the Italian historian (a.i>. 1500), as comparing Venice to ' turritam 
telluris' iraaginem med^t oceano figuratam.* The pronunciation of 
Cybele here is strange and unusual; but both in Greek and Latin the 
name of this goddess was written and pronounced in a variety of ways, so 
that Cybele, Cybelle, and Cybebe are found, and there is some authority 
for Cybele. Possibly Byron, as he ^as writing in Italy, was influenced 
by the Italian pronunciation of the name, which is Cibdle (Fr. CybBe). 

12. At airy distance; —softened by distance; a painter would say 
* in aerial perspective.' Observe that the point of view is shifted from 
that of the last stanza. 

with majestic motion; —an amplification of the idea contained in 
^ rising.* • 

. 13. their powers; —not so much the marine divinities as, in 4 less 
definite sense, * their influences,* se. power of bestowing wealth, great¬ 
ness, &c. * , 

19. rosso’s echoes arena more ;—•*Tasso's poetry is no longer recited.* 
Before Venice lost Jts independence in 1797, the gondoliers or Venetian 
boatmen used to be familiarly acquainted with Tasso, and to recite 
alternately stanzas from his Gerusalemme Liberata. ^ 

' 22. not always now; —implying that there was a time when music 
‘was never absent from Venice. 

04. Nature dtdh not die; —f Nature,* as applied to a city« must mean 
thb Internal aspect of things, corresponding to * Beauty* in the pre> 
ceding line. 
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z^.dear; —m. to the nations. a 

27. masque; —^fancy-ball,* ‘carnival,* ' scene of unrestrained gaiety.* 

30. u/kose dim forms despot^; — i.e. the shadowy forms of her great 
men of old look on in sorrow, now that her empire is past. 

31. dogeless; —the office of doge, or chief officer of the Venetian 
Republic, was abolished when the city ceased to be free, in 1797* 

33. the Rialto; —a bridge of a single arch, which spans the Grand 
Canal near the middle of its length; it is specially mentioned here be¬ 
cause Shakspere refers to it. , 

Shylock and the Moor, And Pierre ;—the chief characters in Shak- 
spere*s Merchant of Venice and Othello, and the Venice Preserved of 
Otway (died 1685). ‘ Pierre * is pronounced as a monosyllable. 

35. the arch; — sc. of the Rialto. 

37. The beings qfthe mind, &c.;—this remark is suggested by what 
precedes, vis. that Venice exists imperishably for us in the works of 
genius to which it has given ri^. 

38. ih^ create, dec.;—‘works of imagination implant in our soi\][s 
an element of brightness, which diffuses itself and renders life more 
welcome.* 

40. that.which; — i.e. this element of brightness. 

42. spirits; —this word is frequently, as ^ere, a monosyllable in 

poetry, as if pronounced ‘ sprite.* ri* 

43. First exiles, 8cc. ;—‘first^ drives away painful thoughts, and then 
takes their place.* 

46. Such is the refuge. See .;—yoihh takes refuge in the creatures of the 
Ifnagination in or^ to escape from deceptive hope, age to escape 
from its own dulness. 

48. peoples many a page; —'originates the characters and ideas, 
which are the subject of many poems.* 

52. our; —that of the poets. 

33. strange constellati(m; —‘wild and brilliant combinations Of ideas.* 

55. 7 saw or dreamed qf such; —the poet is thinking of his early 
friends; but especially of his early love. 

57. are now but sp;-—*are nuw no more than dreams.* 

58. replace them ;—*fcdX[ them up before my mind*s eye.* 

59. c^ly;-^ more forcible way of &ying ' justepch.* 

6a. phtmtasie^tr^set note on-8. 58. 

63. ssarottxd;-^~^b. me. 

.64. tasight me t'^fix similar ledexive forms cp. .1. 28, * bask*d him,* 
1* * breathe her.* 

h. straqge syss, See .;—* have become naturalised among fordgners.* 

.66, isiUelfi —‘ is self-sufficing.* 

73. Perhaps 1 hved it u^l sequence here is hregular what 
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precedes. Byron, though liv^g abroad, had not given up all hope of 
* making England his home; so he says ' even though I should cease 
to make England my home, yet perhaps [it may be found that] I loved 
it well.* The point of view is shifted in the middle of the sentence. 

75. resume it; —‘ reclaim ray right to it.’ 

76. fttfwcassociate; ’ cp. 1. 545. 

77. in my line; —‘in my lineage;’ cp. 1. 1145. 

78. too fond and far. &c.for ‘fondly tend too far*; ‘scope’ 
= ‘aim,’‘aim at what is beyond their reach’; on ‘fond’ see note 
0)1 3. 99. 

• 8i. hasty growth and blight ;—for ‘ hasty growth and sudden blight.* 
The adj. ‘ hasty * is used with unequal propriety with the two substan¬ 
tives ; see Essay on Style, 3./. P- 4i- 

83. the tern fie; —the temple of Fame; cp. Beattie’s Minstrel, i. 1. 2 : 

‘ The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.’ 

84. light the laurels ‘ let the laurels iight.’ 

85. the Spartan's epitaph;—this was the answer of the mother of 
ijfasidas, the Lacedaemonian general, to the strangers who praised the 
memory of her son ; Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 25. 

91. The spouseless Adriatic it was the annual custom on Ascension 
Day for the doge to proceed in the Bucentaur vessel, and symbolically 
wed yie Adriatic, in token of maritime supremacy, by throwing a ring 
into it; cp. Wordswortli, Sonnet on the Extinction of the Venetian 
Republic: 

‘ And when she took unt^ herself a mate. 

She must espouse the everlasting Sea.' 

92. annual marriage. See. ;—a pendent participial clause, for ‘ her 
annual marriage being, &c.’ 

94. Neglected garment. See.; — i.e. cast aside like a bridal garment 
now that she is a widow. 

95. where he stood; —the winged lion of St. Mark, which was the 

emblem of Venice (see 1. 8), stood on the top of a column in the 
Piazzetta at Venice. It was transported for a time to Paris by the 
French. • ^ 

97. the proud Place where an Emperor sued; —the Piazza of St. Mark. 
In 1177 the Germaik emperor, f'rederic Barbarossa, of the House of 
Suabia (* The Suabuin,’ 1. 100) or Hoheistaufen, made submission to 
the pope, Alexander III, by prostrating himself at his^feet in front of 
the church of St. Mark. 

loo. now the Austrian reigns; —Venice, which had been held by 
Austria from 1797 to 1805, when it became part of Bonaparte's kingdom 
of Italy, was again ceded to that power in 1814, and remained subject 
, to it until 1866. 

U 
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10a. Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces |— i,e. Venetia, which was once, 
an independent state, is now a province of the Austrian dominions. 

chedns Clanks &c.;— i.e. cities which once bore rule are now in 
slavery. 

103. nations melt. Sec. ;—the poet passes to a general sentiment: the 
simile of the avalanche, though not yet introduced, is anticipated in 
the metaphorical language, the idea being that of snow and ice detached 
from an Alpine peak by the sun’s heat. The ‘ sunshine * is prosperity. 

106. lauwine; —Germ, for ‘avalanche.’ « 

the mountain's bell; —cp. ‘ Around his waist,* quoted in note to 3.595. 

107. Oh for one hour, &c.;—‘oh that one could bring back for a 
moment the heroic days of Venice.’ 

blind old Dandolo; —the Venetian attack on Constantinople (By< 
zantium) in 1204, when the city was captured by the Crusaders in the 
Fourth Crusade, was headed by the Doge, Henry Dandolo, who was 
more than 80 years of age, and blind. 

109. his steeds of brass; —four horses in brenze gilt, which surmomut 
the portal of St. Mark’s church. They were brought from Constan¬ 
tinople by Dandolo. 

III. Dona's menace; — in 1379, when the Venetians were reduced to 
great straits by the Genoese, and offered to ^iubmit to any terms pro¬ 
vided their independence was left to them, the Genoese commander, 
Peter Doria, replied: ‘ Ye shall have no pence until we have first put 
a rein upon those unbridled horses of yours, which are upon the porch 
of your evangelist St. Mark.* * ’ 

113. Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done; —the foundation of 
Venice dales h'om the invasion of Italy by the Huns under Attila, 
A.D. 452, when many of the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts 
took refuge in the islands in the lagoons. ' Done *»‘ ended.* 

114. sinks; —this refers to the subsidence o£»the buildings owing to 
their being supported on piles; cp. Shelleys Lines written among the 
Euganean Hills: 

* Sun-girt City 1 thou hast been 
Qcean’s chfid, and then his queen; 

Now is come a darker day, 

And thou sorni musf be his prey^’ 
into whence ;-^for the omission of the antecedent cp. 11.193, 486. 

115. Better bi; —* it is better for her to be.’ 

117. From whom, See.;—* whom by her submission ^e with difiiculty 
persuades to allow her to “remain unmolested.’ 

118. a^mew Tyre; —as being the great commercial city of^e Middle 
Ages; so Tyre is called ‘ the Venice of antiquity.’ , 

1x9. Her psrx by-word; —‘by-word* is here used, not in its umaU 
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• meaning of *curi^nt or proverbial expression/ but like 'by-name' for 
'fancy title,’ 'nick-name.* Byron in a note explains 'Planter of the 
Lion' to be ' the lion of St. Mark, the standard of the republic, which 
is the origin of the word Pantaloon—Piantaleone, Pantaleon, Pantaloon.’ 
Pantaleon was a common baptismal name amongst the Venetians, and 
so was used by the other Italians as a nick-name for a Venetian; thus 
it passed into the name of a character in Italian comedy (Webster’s 
Diet.). The meaning then is—‘Even the nick-name derived from 
her,’ sc. Pantaloon^ 'carries in its etymology an echo of her past 
^triumphs.* (S6e p. 336.) 

120. wkicA; — se, the standard of the Lion. 

122. Though making many s/avfs, --'though making many [peoples 
or cities] slaves.* 

123. the Ottotttite; —the Ottoman Turks; for the form of the name 
cp. Shakspere, Othello, i. 3. 33, 233. 

124. Troy’s rival, Candia ; -the town of that name on the northern 
qpost of Crete. The siegb of Troy lasted ten years; the Venetians de¬ 
fended Candia against the Turks for twenty-four years. 

125. Lepanto’s fight; —sec note on 2 . 356. The Venetians contributed 
a large force to the squadron that fought on that occasion. 

12 7. Statues of glass, 4 ic.;—this is a comparison; ‘the array of her 
Dogts, like glass statues, which have all be^ broken.’ * File ’ «= * suc¬ 
cession ’ ' line.’ 

128. are declined ;—‘have fallen ^way.’ Obs. the plur. ‘are’ used 
with sing.' file,’ for ' file ’ can hardly be regarded as a noun of multitude. 
It is as if it were—' her dead Doges, all that long array, are.’ For 
other instances of irregular agreement of subject end verb see Essay on 
Style, 3. e., p. 41. 

130, the pageant of their splendid trust ;—' the gorgeous accompani¬ 
ments of their splendid3office.’ 

133. foreign aspects ;— si. Austrian soldiers and ofiicials. 

134. who and: what; —'what sovereign and what power.’ 

; 137. the yoke of war; —‘ yoke of war ’ is strictly a Roman rather than 

a Greek expression, derived from the cAstom of making vanquished 
enemies pass under the yoke (st^ fitgum miitere) ; the Greeks used the 
expression (vydu doyXeias, which is rather what is meant here. 

- 138. Redemption rose up, &c.;—the sl%ry is told by Plutarch in his 
Life of Kicias, c. 29, that after the final defeat of th# Athenian force 
in Sicily, in b.c. 4x3, some of the captives obtained their freedom by 
reciting passages from the tragedies of Euripides. 

139. Her voice, &;c. i—the participle, perhaps * being,* is understood. 
from afar;—w. from Athens; the voige of the Attic Muse served 

• instead of a ransom from Athens. 
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14a. Ws idle scimitar; —‘idle’ in coijstrast to ‘starts’: the swortl 
which hunji; from hi& belt unused for warlike purposes, is suddenly 
drawn to sever his captives'bonds. ' Scimitar’ for any sword, cp. 1. 895. 

144. for freedom and his strains; —‘ for freedom won by his strains.’ 

147. choral memory ;—‘remembrance made by singing his verses’; 
see 1. 19. 

149. ties thee to; —‘ renders thee the bondslave of.’ 

153. think of thine, despite thy watery wall; —‘think how thy fall may 
come, notwithstanding the defence of the sea,’ 1. e. t)'y insular position. 

155. of the heart; —‘affectionately cherished.’ 

156. water-columns;— the ‘ ascending column ’ of a waterspout. 

157. Of joy the sojourn, &c.‘ I jiicturcd her as the home of enjoy¬ 
ments and the centre of commerce.’ 

158. Otway, Radeliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art; —dramas or stories, the 
scene of which is laid in Venice. Fur Shakspere and Otway see note 

33 1 other compositions referred to are Ti>ie Mysteries of 
Udolpho, a novel by Mrs. Radeliffe (died 1843), Gcistersehfr, 

a story by Schiller (died 1S05). 

160. thus; —as she is now, neglected and enslaved, 
we did not part; — i,e. I did not leave her. 

161. Perchance roen dearer; —there is no c^act construction; supply 

‘ she was to me.’ c* 

163. I can repeople; — sc. the ‘empty halls’ and ‘thin streets* of 

n. 132. 133 - 

165. tneditation chasten'd down;—as Wordsworth would say—‘an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man's mortality ’ (Ode on Intimations of Immor¬ 
tality) : the expression here is contrasted with more ardent expectations. 

168. the web of my existence ;—life is here regarded as a texture of 
many colours. 

17a. The argument of the five succeeding stanzas is as follows: 
St. 20. Suffering develops powerful minds. iSt. 21. Even though grief 
take deep root within us, yet life can and should be. endured with 
fortitude. St. 22, Acute suffering at last ceases, leaving different effects;^ 
according to the ^nature of *the character. Stt. 23, 24. But titere are 
moments when the old pain, though) mastered, reasserts itself. 

tannen ;—Germ, for ‘fir-trees’; ‘Byron’s note, speaks of it as a 
species of fir peculiar to the Alps, but it is the usual name for that tree. 
Byron did not k^iow German; see Moore’s Life, p. 447. 

180. the mind may grow the same; —‘the mind may similarly be 
developed by the desolation and agony of life.’ 

18a. ttfyand sufferance; —‘ a suffering life.* The meaning of the passage 
is—‘life, though identified with grief, may have firm hold nptm us.‘ 

185. the wclf dies in silence t-^Byron's authority for this statement was^ 
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. })rt>bably Goldsmith, who say% (quoting from Buffon) in his History of 
Animals, Bk. 4, ch. 2, ‘ ThOi^^olf ’: * When surrounded by the peasants, 
and attacked with clubs, hc never howls as a dog under correction, but 
defends himself in silence, and dies as hard as he lived.’ 

189. May temptr'it to bear; —to temper a thing is to qualify or modify 
it, generally by adding some ingredient; hence the meaning is—‘we can 
introdupe a hardening element into the clay of whfeh w^e are composed.’ 

196? suffering, &c.;—suffering, like fire, if it does not consume 
the sufferer, has to ^e stamped out by him. 

192. rehuoy*d; —buoyed up anew. 

193. to whence; —see Essay on Style, 3. d. (3), p. 41. 

with like intent. And weave their web again ;—‘return to the same 
purpose, and pursue the same plans, which bad been interrupted by 
their calamity.’ 

196. the reed; — sc. the frail support of hope. 

197. good; —tvirtuous deeds.’ 

^207. the electric chain udurewith loe are darkly bound; — i.e. an influence 
pervading us, which, when touched by that to which it responds, com¬ 
municates a shock to our whole nature. Electricity is a frequent source 
of metaphors to exi>rcss sudden communication of feeling; cp. 1. 1546. 
‘ Darkly ’ = * mysteriously.’ 

208. And how and why; — sub. ‘this has happened.’ 

209. to its cloud; —‘ to its origin or source,’ as the cloud is the source 
from which the lightning springs. 

lightning the mind; —the electrft current which produces the shock. 

210. feel the shock renew*d; —‘are conscious that the original shock 
has been renewed.’ 

213. deem of; —‘are thinking of,’ ‘are expecting’; an unusual sense 
of the word. 

214. bind; —restrain within their graves. 

215. The cold, the changed, perchance the dead ;—this is the enumeration 
of' the spectres*; ‘ those alienated from us by estrangement or by change 
of character, or, it may be, separated from us by death.’ 

anew; —this goes with ‘ calls up,’ 1. 2^3. • 

216. The mourn*d, the loved, the hst; —all these refer to ‘the dead’— 
‘ those whom we h%v« loved and^ost and mourned.’ The reason of the 
inversion of the words seems to be, tliat the mention of the dead 
suggests the thought of their being ‘mourn’d,’ while gloved and lo.st’ 
forms as it were a compound idea. 

too many; —because of the pain caused by their loss. 

217* But my soul wanders ;—for the mode of transition s^p. 3 . 716. 
The poet now prepares to leave Venice and visit other famous places in 
• Italy. For the course of his jouiney see Introd. p. 14. 
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aao. oV c land;-^* while passing over a land/ 

233. master-mould; —*most perfect the metaphor of a mould 

or matrix is carried out in the following lir^' 

226. commonwealth of kings;—* a. republic, whose citizens were kings/ 

229. decree; —* ordain to be produced'; ue. ^aU th^ products of 

Nature/ '' 

■t 

230. thy desert; —i.e. *thy uncultivated state/ 

235. The description of sunset which follows serves as a sort^^iter* 
lude between the subject of Venice and that of the pther^Italian cities. 
The* point of view is the mainland opposite Venice, where the river 
Brenta enters the sea. This is the nearest approach to word-painting* 
that can be found in the poem; but it avoids the faults of that mode of 
description—which is an encroachment on the painter’s art, an at¬ 
tempt to do what painting can do better—by omitting detail, and by 
describing what is seen in succession of time, which the painter cannot do. 
See further what is said in the note on the Dying Gladiator, 1 . 1253. 

2^%. blue FriulVs mountains ;—for *the blu^ mountains of Friuli/ by 
transposition of the epithet {hypcdlage); see Essay on Style, 3. e., p. 37. 
By 'Friuli's mountains’ are meant the Julian Alps, which form an arc 
from behind Trieste to the neighbourhood of Verona; and the term 
must be taken in its widest acceptation, for the mountains intended are 
evidently those to the west of Venice, while 1 ?'riuli itself (the ai^cient 
Forum Julii) is to the north-east of that city. The same chain, or higher 
summits beyond, are called in 1 .247, 'the far Rhaetian hill,' i.e, the Tyrol. 

240. Melted to one vast Iris of the We^; —'fused into rainbow-tints 
which extend over the western sky/ 

241. joins the past £ter?«Vy;—the idea is, that each day at its close 
ceassa to be a span of time, and is merged in the sum of all past time. 

242. on the other hand; —‘ towards the cast/ 

^ meek Dian*s crest ;—the pale crescent moon. 

343. an island of the blest; —like one of ,lthe fsaieAptev v^oot of the 
Greeks, which were the habitation of noble spirits after death. In the 
Siege of Corinth, 11. 5, Byron speaks of the heaven as 'bespangled with , 
those of light/ t. “ 

346. Von sunny sea; —the sunlit lipe of clouds; 'heaves' aind f roll’d' 
carry out the same idea. ‘ e 

248. as; —'as if.* ’ 

’ 249. reclaim*d htr order; —required her order to be observed, by day 
giving way to ni§ht. 

250. deep-dyed; — sc. by the colours of the sky, aa is explained in 
the next two lines. 

their ktfes;—those.of the objects before mentioned—the clouds, sky, 
moon, &e. 
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25a. glasTdi —‘reflected’: cp. 3 . 117. 

253. FHVd with the face of heaven ;— r. e. the Brenta is flooded with 
the reflection of the sky. 

355. From the rich sunset ;—strictly—* from [that of] the rich sunset.’ 

a6a. Arqua; —the village of Arquil, where Petrarch passed the latter 
part of his life (died 1374), is about twelve miles from Padua, in the 
midst of the Euganean Hills, a group of fertile and gracefully shaped 
volcanic cones, rising out of the plain. There his tomb, his house, and 
his favourite fountain, are shown. 

263. Pillar'd in tteir sarcophagus ;—‘ pillar’d’ = ‘ supported on pillars.’ 
*Petrarch’s sarcophagus, which stands in the open air in front of the 
church at Arqu^, is supported on four pilasters. He was buried inside 
the church, and this tomb, to which his remains were transferred, was 
erected* subsequently by his son-in-law. 

264. Laura's lover; —Laura, who was the object of Petrarch’s passion, 
and whom he celebrated in his lyrical poems, was a lady of Avignon. 

266. of his genius;— ' attracted by his genius.’ 

267. To raise a language; —Dante more than any one else may be said 
to have created the Italian language, for it was his poem especially that 
made it a classical language instead of a number of dialects; but both 
Petrarch and Boccaccio (see 1 . 517) had their share in the work. 

^nd his land reclain?;-- -his ikmous Odes, addressed to Rienzi and to 
the Nobles of Italy, deal with the subject of Italian freedom and unity; 
he especially denounces the introduction of the mercenary Companies or 
Condottieri. « 

269, 70. watering the tree, 8cc .;—the tree is the laurel, Ital. lauro. 
Petrarch often plays on the resemblance between this and the name 
Laura, e.g. in Sestina 2, ‘Giovane donna sott’ un verde lauro,’ ^here 
it recurs frequently. The laurel is the emblem of glory; hence * water¬ 
ing the laurel’ means ‘fostering his reputation.’ ‘ His melodious tears’ 
are his poems, which wer^ lamentations over his hopeless love during 
Laura’s life, and over his loss after her death. The meaning of the 
whole passage then, when divested of metaphor, is—‘by his poetic 
laments he fostered his reputation, and sc^became famous.* 

*79. a pyramid :—the pyramid| were sepulchral monuments. For 
the same sentiment^cp. Hor. #d. 3. 30. 2, and Milton’s Epitaph on 
Shakspere: * 

‘ What needs my Shakspeare for his honour’d bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones? * 

Or that his hallow’d relics should be hid 
Under a star-ypointing pyramid?’ 

281. complexion: —‘nature,’ ‘character.’ Johnson, Dict.,*says that it 
gets this meaning from signifying the mixture of elemental humours. 
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286. Ofhuiy cities !—especially Fadua^and Venice, which Shelly has 
Ijeautifiilly described in the Lines written among the Enganean HiUs. 

289. Developing;—* bringing out clearly to view ’; cp. 11 .1284,1449. 

290* where-hy ;—* on the banks of which.* 

293. its morality; —^this is probably used in two smses, with reference 
both to what precedes and what follows. With reference to what 
cedes it is * its moral element ’; i. e, * though it seem culpable indolence, 
it is really laudable.* With reference to what follows it is ^moral lessons.' 

296. The argument is —* solitude is fitted to teaph men how to die, 
because, when alone, a man sees his own character in its naked reality, 
unvarnished cither by the flattery of others or by his own vanity.’ 

297. alone—man with his God must strive; —* when alone (in solitude), 
man is brought face to face with God.* 

303. predestined; —cp. 3 . 669, and see Introd. p. 18. 

304. is not of the pangs that pass away; —‘ is eternal torment.* 

307. Ferrara; —this city lies to the south of Padu^ on the way to 

Florence, for which place Byron was now bou{|d. ^ 

308. Whose symmetry was not for solitude; — i. e. streets so well-built 
must have been intended for a large and prosperous population. 

309. as*t were ;-~MseA adverbially, with *a curse.' 

310. and; —explanatory,s< namely.* ^ 

311. OfEste;—the house of Este was the family of hereditary prnces 
in Ferrara. 

made good Its strength ;—* firmly mamtained itself.* 

3x4. those who wore, &c.; —Ariofto, author of the Orlando Furioso^ 
d< 1533; Tasso, author of the Gerusalemme Liberata, d. 1595. 

315. alone ;—this shows that *the wreath* must be that of epic poetry, 
otherwise Petrarch would not have been omitted. 

316. Tasso was enamoured of the sister of Alfonso II, Duke of 
Fefiara, and in consequence was imprisoned by him for many years in 
a hospital as a madman. This circumstance has been the subject of 
Byron’s Lament of Tasso, and Goethe’s play of Torquato Tasso. 

3x8. how dearly earned; —* how dearly [was] eam^.* 

321. blend; —‘ assimilate,* ke. make him a maniac as well. 

323. Glory without end; — sc. Tassq^s immortal glory. 

325. thine; —addressing Alfonso. * « 

$26. sini ;—' foul receptacle^* 

327. which fhim thy boasted line, See.; —* which, though derived from 
thy proud family,^is dissolved and perishes.* 

328. but; —* were it not that.’ 

331. how thy ducal pageants, &c.;—‘ how thou art now denuded of the 
splendour of thy court 1 [who,] if [thou had'st been] bom in another 
station, [would’st] scarcely [have been] fit, &c.* 
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. 339 * Cru&ean quire; —th^ Academy della Cruscai which was esta¬ 

blished at Florence in 1582, with the object of purifying the national 
language. It censured Tasso’s Gerusalemme. 

340. AofVeatfthe French poetical critic (d. 1711), who in his 9th 
Satire spoke of Tasso's poetry as tinsel—*le clinquant du Tasse.* 

1342. whetstone of the teeth; —‘which sets the teeth on edge*; the uni¬ 
formity of the French heroic metre is especially referred to. 

350. compose; —‘make up,* sc. by being combined. 

35 a. parai/eld;-^* equalled.* 

355. j'usean father's comedy divine; —^the Divina Commedia of 

•Dante, the ‘father* of Italian poetry, the ‘Tuscan,* because Florence, of 
which Dante was a native, was the chief city of Tuscany: he is called 
‘ Bard of Hell,* because the Inferno is the first portion of his poem. 

357. The southern Scott; —Ariosto: the comparison of him and Scott, 
here and in 1. 359, is somewhat curiously made by the interchange of 
names. • 

,358. A new creation *n imaginary world and society. 

361. The lightning; —Before the remains of Ariosto were removed 
from the Benedictine church to the library of Ferrara, his bust, which 
surmounted the tomb, was struck by lightning, and a crown of iron 

* laurels melted away.—I^bhouse’s note. 

363. of the tree no holt of thunder cleaves ;—the reference is to Suetonius, 
Tiber, c. 69, who says that Tiberius used to wear a wreath of laurel as 
a preservative daring thunderstorms—‘quod fulmine afflari negetnr id 
genus frondis.* * 

366. false semblance ;—imitation in metal. 

367. if fondly Superstition grieves; —‘if, notwithstanding, any are dis¬ 
tress^ by the omen.* * Fondly * * * weakly,’ cp. 2 . 717. 

368. the lighting sanctifies; —amongst the Romans (and others) places 
and objects struck by lightning were considered sacred. 

370. The next two ststnzas are a free translation of Filicaja’s 
(d. 1707) Sonnet to Italy: 

‘Italia, Italia, o to, cui feo la sorte 
, Dono infelice di bellezza, orM* hoi 
Funesta dote d* infiniai guai, 

Che ii^ftronte scritt? per gran dogUa porte: 

Debt fossi tu men bella, o almen.piii forte; 

Onde assai piii ti paventasse, o assai ^ 

T* amasse men, chi del tuo bello ai rai 
Par che si sjrugga, e pur ti sfida a morte. 

Ch^ gib dall* Alpi non vedrei torrenti 
:' Scender d* armati,' nk di sangue tinta 

• , Bever 1 * onda del Po gallici azmenti, 
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ti vedrei del non tuo ferro cinta 
Fngnar col bracdo di straiKere genti, 

Per aervir sempre, o vincitrice, o vinta.’ 

37a. A fmural dower; —*fi^ierar for * funereal/ ‘ruinous*; ‘funesta 
dote * in the original. 

380, vndtplored For thy destructive charms ;—* not, as now, an object 
of pity on account of the attractiveness which causes thy ruin.* 

386. and so, &c. ;—‘ nor wouldest thou be, in consequence, as thou art, 
the slave of friend, if victor, of foe, if vanquished.* 

388. of him; —the following substantive is here^anticipated by the 
proponn; cp. 11 . 484, 721, and Essay on Style, 3. g., p. 43. 

389. The Roman friend: —Servius Sulpicius. In his letter to Cicero, 
written from Athens to condole with him on the death of his daughter 
Tullia (included in Cicero’s Epist. ad Fam., 4. 5. 4), he dwells on the 
insignificance of human bereavements in comparison of the downfall of 
famous states. The passage is—‘ex Asia rediens, cum ab Aegina Me> 
garam versus navigarem, coepi regiones circui^^circa prospicere: post me 
erat Aegina, ante me Megara, dextra Piraeus, sinistra Corinthus; qu&e 
oppida quodam tempore fiorentissima fuerunt, nunc prostrata et diruta 
ante oculos jacent. Coepi egomet mecum sic cogitare: hem I nos ho¬ 
munculi indignamur,‘si quis nostrum interiit aut occisus est, quorum vita' 
brevior esse debet, cum uno loco tot oppidum c^davera projects ja<^nt 7 * 

392. Came Megara, dec.;—these places would appear in these posi¬ 
tions to one sailing towards the head of the Saronic Gulf, d^nsult the 
map of Greece. • 

399. mahe more mourtCd; —an awkward collocation of words, both in 
respect of diction and sound. These stanzas on the decadence of Chreece 
contrast unfavoumbly with those at the end of Canto II. 

406. and on mine, 8cc .:—an elliptical sentence; * on my page is the 
ndn'of his country, which is added to the mass of perished states that 
he mourned in their decline, and which I moym in their desolation.* 

409. all that SMS, See .;—‘ all that was in ruins then is so still.* , * Of 
then destruction* is harshly condensed for 'of the destruction of that^ 
time*; see Essay on Style, 3 h/.i p. 41. 

413. dust and blackness; —^the acc^mpanimt^ts of mouldering ruin. 

413. The skeleton of her Titame forrm, —Byron qqotes the exclamation, 
of Poggio (d. 1459), on lookmg from the Capitol&ie hill upon ruined 
Rome—* Ut nunc omni decore nudata, prostrata jacet, instar gigantei 
cadaveris corrupt! atque undique exesi.* 

416. Thy ufrongs, See .;—cp. Milton, Sonnet aa: 

* Of which all Europe rings from side to side.* 

418. Was then our guariEan;<^.e. in heathen times mankind was 
guarded by the arms of Rome. ^ 
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419. Partni i>f our Religion; —Rome bdng regarded as the centre, the 
* mother of Christendom. * 

420. knelt to for the keys of heaven; —^taken in connexion with *Parait 
of OUT Religion * this xheans —* whom the nations have besought that 
the Gospel might be preached to them,* with reference to the sending 
of nussionaries from Rome. 

4t]f. parricide; —• unfilial neglect.* 

. 4 « 4 - wins us to; —'invites us to enter.' 

the Etrurian Athens; —Florence, on the AmO, the capital of 
Tu2|&y, formerly Etruria; the home of the arts in modern, as Athens 
was^ ancient times. 

^^^ms and keeps^ &c.;—paraphrase thus—' asserts the claim, and when 
it is‘gxanted, justifies and maintains it, that her elegant buildings should 
be regarded with a tenderer feeling than those of the other cities of Italy.' 

428. leaps ;—' springs up.* 

429, laughing^Ufe; —cp. Ps. 65. 14: 'The valleys also shall stand so 
thick i^th com that they |hall laugh and sing.' 

42i^ Was modern Luxury of Commerce born ;—the refined luxury of 
mo^pialli days, as distinguished from the barbarous splendour of the 
Mio^l^ Ages, was first seen at Florence, especially at the court of the 
Me^: it was the result of the great wealth of the Florentine traders. 

49^ buried Learning rose;—at the Renaissance or revival of letters, in 
whij^ Florence took a conspicuous part. 

f iem'd to a new mom ;—'recovered and born again.* 

!he Goddess; —the statue called the Venus de* Medici, in the 
of the gallery of the Uffizi at Florence. 

18 ;—‘ expresses love.* 

The ear around with beauty Guido Cavalcanti's (A.D. 

ijONfi^'Sonnet: 

. * Chi h questa che vien, ch* ogni uom la mira, •« 

. r Che fa di cl%rit^ Taer tremare.* 

4^9* What Mindf dec.;—because the ideal, which unites the most 
perfi^ characteristics of all individuals, is superior to every created 
form. • ^ 

440. fond; —'foolishly devoted.’^ 

441. innate flash inspiration of genius.' 

445.. Chained, &c.*;—in Ae triumphal pi^pcession of a victorious Roman 
general the captives in chains preceded his car; Byron ^oes further, and 
speaks of the captives of Art as chained to her chariot. 

448. jargon of die marble mart; —' technical language of sale-rooms 
for statuary*: ' marble mart *»* mart for marbles.* ^ 

449. Where Pedantry gulls 'where ignorant purchasers are 

^ taken in by designing connoisseurs.* 
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450. the Dmrdan Shepherd's prize th^ judgment of Paris, the Trojan , 
shepherd (Dardanis; Trojans), who decided the contest of beauty on 
Mount Ida, between Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite. 

45a. more deeply blest; —because Aeneas was born to him by her. 

453. goddess~ship; —'position, dignity as goddess’; for the force of 
the termination see note on 1. 94. 

455. And gazing j See.; —this is adapted from Lucret. i. 33-37. 

458. lava: —corresponding to the two notions of melting and burning.'* 

461. Their full divinity, &c.;—the verb or partriple is supprej^d. 
The meaning is—'the gods took mortal form, because their pITrrect, 
incorporeal divinity was inadequate, dec.* ' 

464. the weight. See. ;—' we are recalled from ecstasy by our inbrtal 
nature reasserting itself’ 

465. let it go, Sec. ;—'think no more of it,’ t.e. of the influence of our 
mortal nature, ‘ for the mind can recall such visions, See.’ 

469. learned fingers and wise hand^; —'Angers,’ whic> feel the fjatt'veb 

of the statues, 'hands,’ which describe them on paper. , 

470. kis ajSe;-—the amateur. ^ > 

to teach a^'tell, &c.;—‘to describe, and in describing sho^rpow 
well, Sec.' ^ * 

471. his eonnoissettrship ;—the termination, fipm being used of d^ity 
(1. 453), comes to be used in titles, as 'your ladyship’; so here. « 

47a. voluptuous swell; —used of music in 3 . 186. ; ' 

474. erhp the stream; —'ruffle,however slightly, the stream of meShfiey* 

477. on the deep soul to beam; —^to illuminate the depths of thesliul.’ 

478. Santa Croce; —Byron has called this church 'the 'We&trl^hster 
Abbey of Italy,’ on account of the distinguished men who are bnried||here. 

480. on immor/a/i/y;—' a form of immortal existence.’ K 

481. Though there were nothing, &c.;—the sequence here is irrewitar \ 
the 'Connexion with what precedes is—' dust, which is an immoilwlity, 
[and would be so], though, dec.’ The genefal meaning of the p|)j||age 
IS—‘ even though nothing else existed than the dust of these*great 

the infinitesiinal remains (particle) of those sublime personagbr^b-' 
limities), who othrrwise havti disappeared from the earth (relapsed to^ 
chaos)—and Iheir histories (the pait)^ there would still be Sbinething 
that is immortal.’ , » . • 

482. those sublimities ;— for s'milar uses of abstract for condret^ terms, 

cp. 8. X05X, 'itsidolatries,’ 4 .1400, 'its immensities,* and'sbe cm* 
Style, 2. </., p. 38. f ' 

4B4. Angelo's, Alfierls bones ;—Michael Angelo^ 1^.',1583) was 
sculptor, pointer, poet,* and architect. Alfieri (d. x6d^‘tAi^^an. 

and his, T^ starry QalUeo; —anoUxer way'of'^sa^^’^ the starry 
' Galileo’s^’ cp. 1 . 721. ' Starry’ poetical for 'convenebt^lfith the • 
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. 4 ® 5 * his woes ;—the famous^astronomer (d. 164a) was persecuted by 

the Inquisition for his scientific opinions. 

486. Maehiavelli ;—writer on history and politics (d. 1527). 
to whence it rose;—* to its native soil ’; for the omission of the ante¬ 
cedent cp. 11. 114, 193. 

furnish forth creation ;—‘provide the constituents for creating 
the iHrorld anew.’ 

‘*^<189. ten thousand rents, dec.;—the comparison is to Caesar dying*. 

491. sky; —‘clinjp/ ‘country.’ 

Spirits whi^ soar from ruin; —i.e. great geniuses, like Canova, 
•the famous sculptor (d. iSaa), arising from a decayed nationality. The 
^uud^ying metaphor is that of the phoenix. 

49!?. th^ all Etruscan three ;—‘the three who were all of Tuscan 
origin.’ 

498. the Bard of Prose; —Boccaccio, author of the Decamerone (d, 

'^5od. distinguish'd ;—‘sqthat they should be distinguished.’ 

5^. as life ;—for the elliptical expression cp. 3 . 322. 

^^e they resolved. &c.;—‘ now that they are dead, have the marbles 
of th^lr country had no share in aflbrding them a sepulchre?’ 

595. Dante sleeps q/ar^—Dante (d. 1321) was buried at Ravenna; see 

^ 5 i|. 

LikeScipio ;—Scipio Africanus the Elder passed the latter part 
X)f life in voluntary banishment at Liternum, on the coast of Cam- 
,pan^ He died about R.c. 183, but Whether he was buried at l.itemum 
or at llome is not certain; anyhow his tomb was subsequently shown at 
the rarmer place. 

. • upbraiding shore ;—this refers to the sound of the sea; for the 
qspMthe sympathetic epithet cp. 1 . 1008, ‘ the eloquent air,’ and Essay 
on’^le, i.g. (3), p. 34. 

Thy factions ;—the struggles of the Guelf and Ghibelline parties 
at j^Qrence, in consequence of which Dante was banished. 

i..^rse than civil war ;—worse than ordinary civil war, from its inter¬ 
necine character. • ^ 

^509. would ;—‘ were destined to^ 

gii. Petrarch's laureate brotS ;—in 1341 Petrarch was formally 
erowned with lauref in the Capitol at Ko^e, in recognition of his poetic 
merit. ^ 

, supremely ;—* with highest dignity.’ 

. ^12. Upon afar and foreign soil; —Petrarch’s father WM banished 

from Florence in 1302, and after his son’s birth, when he i^jpund there 
.wa»|^ chance of his restoration^ he removed to Avignon. 

• 513. his grave, though ri/fed;—in 1630 a number of persons broke 
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open Petrarch’s tomb, and took away S(tme of his bones, probably with 
the object of selling them. They were discovered, and being all 
Venetian subjects were punished with banishment by the Venetian 
govemmoit. The circumstances are related in detail in the ' Petrarcha 
Kedivivus * of Tomasini, who wrote at the time of the occurrence (pp. 
168-173, 2nd ed. 1650). Hobhouse, in his note, says—' one of the arms 
was stolen by a Florentine,* but he gives no authority for this. ' 

514. to his parent earth ;—Boccaccio passed the latter part of his llie 
at Certaldo, S.W. of Florence, where he was saidvto have been''born. 
He was buried in a church there, but afterwards his tombstone wi||, tom 
up, and ejected from the sacred precincts. 

517. the Tuscan's siren tongue; —'the attractive, seductive tos- 

eana* which is acknowledged to be the most perfect form of the Italian 
language. * Siren’ here, like 'hyaena,* 1 . 520, and 'lava,* 1 . 45^^ is a 
substantive used as an adjective. On Boccaccio’s share m forming the 
language see note on 1. 267. • 

518. That music in itself; —'that language«which in itself is mtlsiQ’; 
strictly,' music in itself* forms one expression, and ' that ’ lefers l^^it. 

520. the hyaena bigots wrong; —'wrong’= 'outrage’; the traitt’jli the 
hyaena which is here referred to is its ransacking graves in oill^ to 
devour bodies which have been buried. «* 

521. amidst the meaner dead; — i.e. where inferior men are alloi^ld to 

remain undisturbed. , 

522. nor*claim^ &c.;—his tomlj^ was not allowed to claim a ^jteing 
sigh, because its inscription mentioned the name of the person forimom 
the sigh was claimed— vtz. Boccaccio, the enemy of the monks. 

524. more noted;—sub. ‘is.* 

525. TTie Caesar's pageant, &c.;—the reference is to the fnn^l of 

Jdnia, wife of Cassius, and sister of Brutus, A. d. 22, during the iwu of 
Ti&lrius, on which occasion the busts of those two distinguiskd^taen 
were not allowed to be carried in the prod^sion, on account wjpeir 
having taken part in the murder of Julius Caesar. On this jwitus^ 
remarks (Ann. 3. 76)—' Praefulgebant Cassius atque Brutus, wlpso'^ 
quod effigies eoMm non Asebantur.* There is, however, no reason 
for thinking that Junia was of tile ^family of the Caesars, as Byron 
implies. * , 

5 36. her; —Rome. u 

5 * 8 . Fortress, of falling em^e ;—the strength and importance of 
Ravenna was shown at the period of the barbarian invasions, when the 
Roman emperors of the West used to take refuge there, instead of 
remainingfin Rome. 

530. tutuffid relies;-^se, the relics of a poet; cp, 1. 270, 'melodious 
{ears.* 
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• 53a. What is htr pyramid-whoX is*** of wbiit worth is.* ‘Pyra¬ 
mid’ is here used for an elaborate erection in Inanorial of the dead. 
The reference is to the tombs of the later 

534. to inemst; —‘erected to encase;’ but ‘incrust’ is specially used 
of a covering of precious stones. 

535. merchaiU-duItts; —cp. 1 . 431, * Luxury of Commerce bom.’ 

tht momentary dews ;—‘momentary’ is intended to bring out the 
^•antrast with the permanent marble; ‘ the passing feeling is a better 
memorial than th% massive monument.’ The general meaning of the 
passage which follows is—* to pace at nightfall (the hour of meditation) 
*a grave of common turf which covers the body of a great genius, is an 
act performed with greater respect than when the same thing is done at 
the elaborate tombs of princes.’ The ‘dews* and ‘twilight stars* are 
introduced simply to imply nightfall. 

538. Whose names are mausoleums of the Muse; — i.e. ‘whose names 
enshrine the x^cKtry and art of past ages.’ The somewhat hir-fetched 
eitpression is introduced in order to contrast with the material mau¬ 
soleums ; whatever of grandeur is wanting in their place of sepulture is 
supplied by their names. 

540. paves ;—‘lies over.* 

54s. Arno*s dome^ &C.4—the great Florentine gallery. For the mean¬ 
ing o 4 ‘dome’ see note on 1. 481. 

543* her rainbow sister; —Painting, so called because of its use of 
bright colours. ^ 

545. entwine; —‘associate’; cp. 1. 76. 

546. with Nature rather^ &c.;— i.e. ‘rather with Nature in the fields 
than [with] Art in galleries.’ 

54^. t)w weapon which it wields, &c.;—‘ my power of appreciation is 
of a different order.’ Art, he says, is not suggestive to him as future 
is, especially the aspect of historic scenes. ‘ Temper,’ when usecTof a 
weapon, is the way in whihh the steel is tempered. 

5eo. and I roam .... more at home; —‘ I am more in my element 
whm I roam.* 

551. Thrasimene*s ltdte; —it is a curiouf question how Byron arrived 
at the pronunciation Thradmen^'.*\ho Lat. is Trasimenus Lacus, the 
Ital. Trasimeno; Ui® Gr. in Polybius is Tapaifiivij Kinvrf, in Strabo 
Tpaoov/iivva. Was the poet thinking d( the Greek forms? or did he 
merely sound, for the convenience of his verse, the mi||te final vowel of 
the traditional Eng. Thrasimene ? 

the defiles^ &c.;—the scene of the battle is well described, from per¬ 
sonal inspection, in Hobhouse’s note. The Romans, led by* the consul 
FlanUnins, unguardedly entered the pass between the mountains and the 

* lake> and found themselves in a valley, the eminences commanding 
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which were occupie 4 by H^ambal's troops, while their retreat was cut 
off by his cavalry, |Hu} pjosed the pass m their rear. They were thus 
surrounded. \ 

556. W/ure Courage*'J^&$ in her despairing 'Courage * is a 

personification for * courageous soldiers'; * where the courageous sol*- 
diers fell in their ranks, cut down where they stood, though the fight 
was hopeless.’ 

559. Like to a forest; —the immediate object of comparison is 

‘legions.’ ^ 

560. such; —‘so violent, that.’ 

561. whose convulsion; —here contrasted with the convulsion of Na* 
ture. 

563. a earthquake, &c.;—Livy, 22. 5; ‘tantusque fuit ardor 

armorum, adeo intentus pugnae animus, ut eum motum terrae, qui 
multarum urbium Italiae magnas partes prostravit, avertitque cursu 
rapidos amnes, mare fluminibus invexit, montes lapsi\ ingenti proruit, 
nemo pugnantium senserit.’ ^ 

564. stern ;—earthquake, like storm (cp. 2. 333), being one of 

Nature’s sterner moods. 

565. yawning forth a grave ;—* opening so as to afford a grave.’ 

568. a rolling bark the ordinary movemen^ of the earth is compared 
to the steady motion of a vessel; the earth under the influence jsf an 
earthquake to a rolling vessel. 

569. Which bore them to Eternity; —for the idea that the motion of the 
earth bears men to eternity cp. Hdoker, Eccles. Pol. 5.69. 2, ‘ As Nature 
bringeth forth time with motion, so we by motion have learned how to 
divide time.’ 

^ 571. Nature's law, &c.;—‘owing to the suspension in their ease of 
Nature’s law (of observation), they were uninfluenced by the awe, &c.* 
Thii-sentence is an extension, or rather an exaggeration, of the Latin 
idiom noticed in note to 1. 201. ^ 

574. Plunge in the clouds for refuge, and withdraw,'See. \—‘plunge’ 
expresses the rapidity of their flight and the depth of their retreat, if 
* plunge .... an^ withdraw^ is to be regarded as a hystaron-proterm. It 
may be justified on the principle ^at the main idea is put first, as in 
Horn. II. 5. 118:, ' ^ 

8dr Si rk ft* dvSpa ^KeTv nal ks bpitipf lyxcos IX^crv* 
and Virg. Aen. 2. 353, ‘moriamur et in media arma ruamus.*. Perhaps, 
however, the tv^o clauses do not refer to the same birds, but the former 
to the birds on the mountains, the latter to those in the trees. 

576. nuuCs dread hath no words; —'men stand mute in te^or.’ 

585. tmunlling;—^ sympaihetie epithet; cp. 1. 506. 

586. But thou, Clitumnus; —‘but* expresses the contrast to San-^ 
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guiii^^[^seef^^93, 'unpro£med by slaughters.’ The Clitiiranus, in 
southe|i|^mbq^vas one of the eastern affluents of the Tiber. 

»—apparently this goes with *thou dost rear 
Thy gras^^lmiF'(l. 589), thftwbanks appealing to stand in the water. 

590. the tfiilk-white steer; —Viirg. Georg, z. 146, * Hinc, albi, Clitumne, 
greges*; and Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome, Horalius, § 7: 

‘ Unwatched along Clitumnus 
Grazes the milk-white steer.* 


594. A mirror an^ a bath; —cp. 1 . 588, ‘ to gaze and lave.’ 

Beauty's youngest daughters ;—* fair young girls.’ Cp. Byron’s Stanzas 
ibr Music: 


‘There be none of Beauty's daughters 
With a magic like thee.’ 

60a. WhitlBf chance^ some scatter'd water-lily sails, &c.;—‘ chance’ = 
‘perchance;’ ‘scatter’d,’ its leaves being spread out on the surface of 
the water; ‘ sails^down,’ appears to be carried down the stream. For the 
movement of the water-li^ on the surface of the water cp. Tennysoi^ 
Pllncess: 

‘the water-lily starts and slides 
Upon the level in little puffs of wind, 

Tho’ anchor’d to the bottom.’ 

60^ the shallower wave ;—because there the water is not too deep to 
allow of the water-lily growing. 

still tdls its bubbling tales; —‘ prattles on as of old.’ 

604# unblest; —‘without doing homftge to him.’ 

605. more serene; — i. e. ‘ more than usually serene.’ 

606. win to; —‘ win its way to,’ * reach.’ 

607. eloquent; —‘ impressive,’ explained by what follows. 

61 a. disgust; —here used rather in the sense of the Lat. iaedium; 
‘ satiety,* ‘ weariness of life.’ 

613. The roar of watery; —the waterfall of Tcrni, which is here 
described, is formed by the Velino (Velinus), just before it joins 
Ae Nera (Nar), which again is an affluent of the Tiber. Observe 
the fine climax in this stanza, the impression Increasing as the spectator 
first hears, then sees the fall, and th|^ looks over. 

6ao. Pklegethon;—^er. from tfOiiyeiVt the ‘burning, boiling river of 
Hell.* The idea of* spirits in torment i^ finely carried through this 
description of the ‘ hell of waters.’ 

6aX. in pitiless horror set; —‘pitiless horror’ is ad inversion for 
* frightful sternness’; ‘set ’ * ‘ firmly fixed.’ 

633. rtoiful ;—for ‘around*; the word is very abruptly inteoduced; 

Cp. 1. y»44. 

634. ‘unerdiausted’; the metaphor is from nmi or 

X 
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pitchers, which the clouds are often conq^ved as carrylul cp^^^woph. 
Nub. 373. 

631. shami —appears,* * looks*; cp. Shakspere, a. a. 15, 

* Which shows like grief itsdf, but is so.' ^ 

634. than only thus to be; —this follours * shows*; * appears more like, 
&c., than to be what it really is (thus), only the parent of gentle rivers.* 

636. Look back; —the earlier part of the description is taken from the 
summit of the precipice, the remainder from the valley below; 
saw the falls from both points. n 

640. Horribly beautiful; —a form of oxymoron ; sec Essay on Style, 
3. fl.f p. 3^* 

641. beneath the glittering morn; —because formed by the slanting rays 
of the sun falling on the clouds of vapour. Cp. Manfred, a. 3. 1: 

* It is not noon—the sun>bow’s rays still arcii 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven * 

643. Like Hope: —cp. 1 . 1519. < 

unworn Its steady dyes; —a pendent clsdise; * its unchanging tipts 
being nndimmed.* On the fine bimiles introduced into this passage see 
Essay on Style, i./., pp. 33, 34. 

649. Once more;—* I am once more.’ 

651. parents ;—the chain of the Apennines detadies itself from that 
of the Maritime Alps to the eastward of Nice, so ftiat the fonver are 
the offspring of the latter. 

653. sAflggy;—'rugged’; cp. 1. 344; 2. 596. 

653. lamvine; —it has been already noticed (note to 1.17 a) that Byron 
did not know German; had he done so, he would not have used latmine, 
the ordinary German word for ' an avalanche,’ as pluml; it htis occurred 
before in 1. zo6. 


654. the soaring Jungfrau; —in the Oberland of Switzerland; mudi of 
thlf*^neiy of Manfred is in its neighbourhood. 

655. never-trodden ;—an etymological epithet, explaining the meaning 
of the name Jungfrau, or Virgin mountain, ^e Essay* on Style, i. g, 

( 4 )> P' 35 * * 

657. And in Qhimari hecA d the thunder-hills of fear ;—on ' Chimari * 

and * thunder-hills * see notes on 2« 453, 468; and on ' of fear* used in 
place of the adjective see note on 1. li. « ^ 

663. with a Trojan*s eye from the same point as the Trojans, viz, 

from the plain j>f Troy. 

€ 63 . Atlas ;—this means the ranges of North Africa, which are seen 
from the south of Spain and the neighbouring part of the Mediterranean. 
666 , jybr now in snow, which asks, See. ;— * which ’ refers to the' snow *: 
asks die lyric Roman’s aid, dec.,* means' requires that Horace (Should 
recall It for us.’ The passage in Horace alluded to is Od. 1. J9. 
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' * Videa at alta stet nive candkfum Soracte/ This mountain rises from 
the level ground to the northward of Rome ('from out the plain'’), 
separated from the neighbouring mountains (' lone'). The comparison 
to a breaking wave is as true as it is poetical. * 

669. And; —by using ‘ and ’ instead of * which,* the poet purposely 
confuses the object of comparison and the thing compared. 

^,6 70. rcckt ;—a contemptuous term ; cp. 1. 25. 

^073. Tbo much, to conquer ... to record; —apparently this is—‘ I 
abhorred the lessoiFtoo much for me to be able to conquer it, so that 
1 should be able with pleasure to record.’ 

674. drill'd; —'drilled into me’: to drill a person, is to teach him 
by strict rule and repeated exercise; to drill a thing into a person, is to 
instruct hinwin it in this manner. 

676. (he daily drug which turn'd; —' drug’ = 'dose ’: ‘turn’d’; to 
‘ turn the stomach ’ is to ' sicken,’ so here. 

681. tvith the Jreskness, &c.;—‘owing to the freshness of my impres¬ 
sions of Horace having w^rn off before my mind could appreciate that 
which, had it been allowed to choose for itself, it might have taken to 
voluntarily.* 

687. To understand, not feel thy lyric flaw ;—‘to estimate the move¬ 
ment of the verse by fnowing that the metre is correct, not by 
enjoying its rhythm.’ 

689. rehearse Our little life ;—Life is often compared by the poets to 
a performance on a stage, as in Macbeth, 5. 5. 24: 

•' Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more.’ 

Hence the moralist who describes this may be said to ' rehearse * the 
performance. This was probably in Byron’s mind; though he«rtes 
'rehearsal* in the sense of^tepetition,* 1 . 965. 'Our little life’ may 
be a reminiscence of Shakspere, Tempest, 4. i. 157, but anyhow it 
refers to Horace’s habit of pointing out minor faults; ‘ our life with all 
its littleness.’ « I 

690. »or hard prescribe his art ;—'nor [deeper] bard (t.«. bard more 
profoundly acquainte<^ with poclty) lay down rules for his art*—as 
Horace did in the De Arte Foetica. ^ 

693. 77 ut orphans of the heart; —'those who are orphans in heart*; 
destitute, not of relations, but of love and sympathy. 

tnuU turn to thee ;— sc. for the consolation of learning how slight a 
portion their sufferings are of those of the world. ^ 

698. What are; —* what, compared with those of Rome.* 

6 gg.* 77 u ^prm, See .;—'cypress,* funereal tree; ‘owl,’ bird of 
tlesolation ; ' plod,’ because your footsteps are impeded by the ruins. 

X 2 * 
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703. The Niobe of nations; —according to the story, Niobe, after* 
having given birth to twelve children, boasted herself against Leto, 
who had only two; whereupon Apollo and Artemis slew all her 
children. This is here applied to Rome, once the mother of kingdoms. 

705. An empty nm; —this is an allegorical representation of the 
vacant tomb and sepulchres mentioned below; for the absence of con¬ 
struction in the sentence cp. 1. 2. 

707. The Scipioi tomb; —the family tomb of the Scipios was 
covered near the Appian Way in 1780. The bones dk many distinguished 
members of the family, with their inscriptions, were found, but they werp 
dispersed shortly after. 

710. a marble wilderness; — sc. the * broken thrones and temples.* 

711. thy yellow waves; —‘flavus’ was the standing ep^het of the 
Tiber. 

mantle her distress; —* clothe her pitiable nakedness.* Cp, 1 . 834. 

712. The Goth; —Rome was cajitured by Alaric, X.D. 410, and by 

Totila, A.D. 546. *' c 

the Christian; —by defacing heathen temples, and using the mate¬ 
rials for erecting palaces. 

Flood; —the inundations of the Tiber. 

713. dealt upon; —see note on 3 . 782. • 

pride ;—* proud buildings.’ •* 

714. ^ar by star ;—metaphor from the stars disappearing at dawn; 

cp. Dante, Par. 30. 9. t 

715. the steep ;—the carriage-road or clivus Capitolinus, by which the 
chariot of the victorious general (‘car’) ascended the Capitoline Hi)! 
in the triumphal procession, in which ‘barbarian monaiths* were 
ftften led. 

a site; —‘ a trace of their foundations.’ 

718. trace the void; —‘explore the waste area.’ 

719. lunar; —‘pale,’‘ feeble.’ 

721. of her; —for the grammatical usage see note onT. 388. 

722. hath wrapt and wrpp; —for the grammatical irregularity see 
Essay on Style, 3. p. 41. 

5^23. we but feel our way to err;-^'^e merely grope in darkness and 
consequently err.’* For this use of ‘to * cp. 1 . 8 d^/> 2 . 913. 

725. Knowledge spreads ttem, &c.;—knowledge is here conceived as 
a mother instructing her children at the knee. 

726, But Rome is as the desert, Sec. ;—it is difficult to disentangle the 
metaphors which follow, since ‘steer,’ ‘stumbling,* and ‘mirage,’ all 
involve different ones, but the confusion is somewhat,inodified by ftie 
comparison of the desert to the sea being a familiar one. Cp.; SOtUh^’s 
Thalaba, x. i. 8, ‘The desert-circle spreads, Like the round 09<faii|;> 
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. girdled vrith the sky ’; and sg the camel is the * ship of the desert.' 
The point of the comparison is that the desert has no chart. ' Steer.’ 
then, means * endeavour to find our way.’ 

727. Stumbling o’er recollections ;—the idea here is the same as in 
1 . 699, * Plod your way O’er steps of broken thrones and temples,’ with 
the additional idea of their suggesting antiquarian reminiscences. 

now we clap;—* now * = ‘ on a sudden.’ 

*.^28. ‘ Eureka ’ ;—lit. * I have discovered it.’ This was the exclama¬ 
tion of Archimcde% when he discovered a method of testing the purity 
of<the gold of llicro’s crown. 

• 1 %^. false mirage of ruin ;—‘ruins suggesting deceptive associations.’ 

* Mirage *— * deceptive image,’ and is connected with the metaphor of 
the desert, because that optical illusion, especially suggesting water, is 
oft^ seen ^ere. 

730. Alas I the lofty city -probably this was suggested by Rev. 18.10, 

‘ Alas 1 alas thatigrcat city Babylon,’ where Babylon means pagan Rome. 

^731. The trebly hundredgriumphs; —Byron’s note says--* Orosius gives 
320 for the number of triumphs.’ 

732. IVhen Brutus made, &c.;—* when the assertor of freedom (by the 
murder of Caesar) won greater fame than successful generals.’ 

735. pictured page ;—‘^lictorially descriptive style.’ 

hett these shcdl be, &c.;—* in these works of genius she will 
continue to live.’ 

737 - never shall we see, &c.;—in other words—* the freedom of Rome 
was the guarantee of the prosperity of the world.’ 

739. whose chariot roll’d on Fortune’s wheel ;—the wheel, as express¬ 

ing mutability, was the emblem of Fortune. Sulla (less accurately 
Sylla), -who received the title of Felix from his constant prosperity, is 
here spoken of as having appropriated Fortune’s wheel, and made it 
subservient to his own purposes. ^ 

740. Thou, who didst sitbdue, &c. Sulla, after he had wrested the 
city of Rome from his opponent Marius, set out for the Mithridatic 
war, B.C. 87. 

745. Annihilated senates after the a]^ointment| of Sulla to the 
dictatorship, in B.c. 81, the senate was entirely subservient to him. On 
theTorm ‘annihilat| 4 ,* see note ^n 1. 276. 

747. atoning ;—sc. for his crimes ; SullDeresigned his dictatorship, and 
retired into private life, in B.c. 79. « 

750. supine /—here used in the sense of Lat. suptnus, ‘ helplessly 

prostrate.’ 

751. ' aught than Ro»ia»s,—‘anything else,anything less, thap Romans. 
75A array’d Her warriors hut to co«j«#r whenever she equipped 

0 hc»: .armies, it was for victory.’ 
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754, display'd, &c. ;-<^the meaning is—‘ the Roman empire (of which, 
the eagle was the emblem) embraced the^world, until nothing was left 
to conquer.' 

756. rushing; —this expresses the sound of the wings of a large bird 
of prey. 

757. hut our own; —probably this means—* Cromwell, the sagest of 
usurpers (as compared with ** the first of victors ”) was our own citizen.' 

759. swept off sencUes; —he dissolved the Long Parliament. 
hew'd the throne Down to a block; —a vigorous expression for— 

* brought Charles 1 from the throne to the scaffold.’ 

763. the moral; — viz. that death is the greatest blessing that can 
happen to a man; this is explained in 11 .770-3. It is the moral of the 
story of Cleobis and Biton, Herod, i. 31. 

764. His day, &c.;—Byron’s note is—‘ On J.he 3rd of''September 
Cromwell gained the victory of Dunbar: a year afterwards he obtained 
•’ his crowning mercy ” of Worcester; and a few years aAer, on the same 
day, which he had ever esteemed the most foftimate for him, died.’ ^ 

766. moon; —‘month.’ 

767. on the selfsame day; —i. e. being the selfsame day. 

768. of force; —* usurped,’ ‘ won and kept by force.’ 

769. the eartlCs preceding clay; —* earth to (yhat was already) earth.’ 

775. dread statue;— the statue of Fompey in the Spada palace, {i. rare 

instance of a naked statue of a Roman 

778. At thy bathed base the bloody Caesar Ue; —' bathed ’ with Caesar’s 
blood; ‘bloody,’ in his blood. *On March 15, 44 B.C., the day of 
Caesar’s death, the senate met in the curia of Pompey, and at the base 
of this statue he fell, wrapping his toga round him as he died. 

781. great Nemesis;-goddess of retribution; the circumstances of 
(Caesar’s death are regarded as retributive for that of his defeated rival. 

7ft£i heme ye been; —‘ is it the case that ye were.’ 

783. puppets of a scene; —' playthings in aeshow, moved by the hand 
of destiny.’ 

784. the thunder-stricken nurse ofRonu; —this is the bronze wolf <ti 
the Capitoline Mqscum, which, in consequence of a fracture in its hind 
leg that might possibly have been (paused by lightning, is thought by 
some to have been the statue to which Cicero alludes in his third Catiline 
Oration, c. 8, as having been {truck by lightning. 

785. whose brazen-imaged dugs, See. ;—paraphrase thus—* who art 
still extant (yety in thy form of brass, imparting with thy dugs the 
milk from which thy fosterlings inherited their martial spirit.*'. ^ 

786. ihr ^;—^the Museum of the Capitol; see 1. 54s. 

788. the mighty heart ;—‘ mighty-hearted.’ 

789. Which; —'courage,' implied in 'the mighty hcact*’ 
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. 790. the Romm Jove; —^Jove| who, though he struck the image, vms 
himself the special god of Rome. 

794. the world hath rear^d^ dec.;—a hyperbolical way of saying— 

' cities have been built out of the ruins which the Romans left behind 
them.* 

795. men hled^ &c;—‘ succeeding nations shed their blood, and fought, 
dec., in imitation of Rome, whose arms were once the object of men’s 

798. At apish dist^ice;- * following in their wake, though far behind.* 

800. one vain man; —Bonaparte; Byron had already dwelt on hie *■ 
diaracter in 3 . 316 foil. 

80a. The fool of false dominion; —‘duped,by being the ruler of an 
ill-founded empire.* 

803. html^f old; —the real Caesar. 

807. an immortal instinct^ dec.*an inspiration which atoned for 
the frailties of a^ieart, which was so soft, and yet so bold, that at one 
ti^e, when he sat at Cleogatra's feet, he icsembled Hercules (Alcides) 
holding the distaff for Omphale, while at another he assumed his real 
character, and flashed forth into action.’ Hercules, according to the 
story, was sold to Omphale, queen of Lydia, and performed feminine 
offices in her service. C^sar was attracted by Cleopatra’s charms when 
he weft to Egypt in pursuit of Pompey, b.c. 48. 

811. And came — and saw — and conquer'd; —‘ v«»i, vidi^ vici* was 
Caesar’s description of the campaign in which he subdued Pharnaces 11 . 
king of Pontus. * 

81 a. Who would have tamed his eagles down, dec.;—’whose desire was 
to trsdn his armies to fight in complete subservience to his commands.’ 

' Eagles,* here emblematical of French regiments. 

to flee .. .in the Gallic van; —‘ to fly in the forefront of the French 
armies*; i.e. without metaphor, ’to advance to meet the foe.* *£iee* 
is incorrectly used for ‘ fly ’•in the sense of ’ using the virings.* 

813. Uke a train'd falcon ;--^£Sig\eb are naturally independent in their 
flight, while falcons are taught to do the bidding of others. 

814. in sooth ;—‘ it must be allowed,* whatever his |aulls. 

815. a deqf heart, See. ;— sc. he ngver enquired into his own motives; 

cp» 3 « 34 ^* _ a 

817. OM weakest weakness;—* one weajfness, which is the weakest 

ofalh* , 

818. Coquettish; —‘ capricious from vanity.* 

8x9, answer what he claim'd; —* tell us what he wanted to win,* 

8ao. «or could wait, dec.the meaning is—’ and was not willing 
to wak for the grave to level him with the rest of mankind (or, bring 
^ h^m to *• nothing *’), as it infallibly would (“ sure **); for this has 
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happened to the Caesars, who are not;j[iing more than dust beneath* 
our feet.* 

831. few years Had Jut'd him with ;—* the lapse of a few years would 
have associated him with.* 

833. for tht<; i — se. to be nothing. 

828. renew thy rainbow; —as in the time of the Flood the rainbow was 
appointed as a guarantee that a flood of waters should not again cover 
the eaith; so now God is called on to give an assurance that the del«^ 
of blood and tears, which has arisen from the ambftion of conquerors, 
may not be renewed. The metaphoncal Flood is described as woise 
than the real one, because there is no refuge for the remnant of mankind* 
and because it is continually recurring. 

830. Our senses narrow; —‘ [where] our senses [are] narrqjy *; for the 
absence of construction, cp. 1. 705, &c. 

831. truth a gem which loves the deep; —a poetical rendering of the 

proverbial expression that ‘ truth lies at the bottom of af well.* For the 
comparison, not the application, cp. Gray’s Si’egy: • 

* Full many a gem of iiurest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear.* 

833. falsest ;—‘ utterly false.’ 

833. Opinion; —here=*conventional ideas.* t 

834. Mantles; —cp. 1 . 711. ♦ 

835. men grow pale^ &c.;—‘ men fear lest they should have to re¬ 
proach themselves for seeing the truth too clearly.’ 

839. Rotting: —‘decaying from want of vitality.’ 

841. rage; —' passionate partisanship.’ 

842. tnborn slaves; —* slaves bom in the house of slavery,* Lat. vema ; 
cp. 3 . 766. 

843. their chains; — i.e. the traditional opinions which bind them: 
as 'Vfordsworth, Intimations of Immortality, says : 

* Full soon thy soul shall have he^ earthly freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life;* 
but at the same time the po«t is passing to the thought of political ser¬ 
vitude, which is developed in the ne^t stansa. 

844. Bleed gladiatorAike ;—‘ shed tHeir blood l^c^ slaves trained for 

the purpose.* r 

847. 7 speahr^ tf men*s creeds; — i.e. 'not of religious restraints on 
opinion, but df political repression.’ 

850. upon us dimhly beiw*dt-^*aa ns who are bowed down twice over.’ 
The * yokq* is the reaction* in favour of absolutism'whsch followed the 
fall Napoleon; Cp.’8.153, i68, and notes* ’ or 

853. The apes ^ htm. Sec. i 'imitators of Bonaparte . 

r i9 
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855. Too glorious ;—* bcyc^d measure glorious/ 4 

858, CotuTnbioi —America, from her discoverer Columbus; cp. 1.915. 

859. a PaUaSf See. ;—Fallas, the virgin goddess (* undehled *), sprang 
armed from the head of Zens. 

863. infant Washington; —Washington, the founder of American inde¬ 
pendence, was bom in Virginia in the year 1732. 

864. no such shore; —‘ no Land where freedom may arise.* 

':^865. to vomit crime; —1. e. 'with the result that she vomited,’ vomit¬ 
ing being the rest|}t of drunkenness; on * to ’ see note on 1 . 723. The 
subject of the French Revolution has been already treated in 3 . 770 foil. 

866. Saturnalia ;—‘ time of popular license ’; the Saturnalia was a 
Roman festival in the latter part of December, at which unrestrained 
merriment was allowed, and even the slaves enjoyed perfect freedom 
of speechT 

868. the deadly days; —the proscriptions at the time of the French 
Revolution. • 

* 869. vUe Ambition, Se ^.;—the love of military glory, which per- 
inanently excluded men from the freedom they were hoping for: cp. 
3 . 77 ®> * because ambition was self-willed.’ 

871. the base pageant ;—the empire and court of Napoleon. It can¬ 
not mean the restoration of the Rourbons, though that was iii reality 
’* last upon the scene,’ because that could not be a ‘ pretext.’ 

872. Are grown the pretext, &c.the excesses of the Revolution, the 
French desire of military glory, and the empire of Napoleon, have been 
made a pretext to justify the extinction of liberty. 

thrall; —the word is used both for ‘a serf’ and for 'serfdom’: 
here the latter. 

873. Which nips lifistree; —cp. Shelley, Hellas; 

* O Slavery! thou frost of the world’s prime. 

Killing its flowers and leaving its thorns bare.’ 
dooms‘ ordains,’ in an unfavourable sense. 
his second fall; —‘ his relapse into slavery.’ 

874. Yet, Freedom I ys/;—in order to understand the influence of 

'Byron’s poetry throughout Europe, weehave to ij^flect on the effect 
which these spirit-stirring verses jpust have produced at the time; see 
Introd. p. 2 2. (.0 * 

875. liJte the thunderstorm, See. the itieaning of this splendid simile 
u» Uiat the cause of Freedom maintained itself, at however great a dis¬ 
advantage, in defiance of the opposing political current. The fact, 
which has often been noticed, that thunderstorms come up against the 
wi^, is mainly owing to their being borne by a counter-cunent, in an 
opi^site direction *to the ground-wind; but the phenomenon is equally 
s^^C^ble, as a comparison, for the purposes of poetry. 
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83^. rA« loudest still: —the metaphor of the thtmderstorm is now 
transferred to the French Revolution ; its £Wects are disappearing; from 
the political horizon, but the voice of Freedom, however imperfectly 
uttered, resembles the loudest thunder-claps of the retreating storm. 

880. But the sap lasts ;—freedom is mutilated, but not destroyed. 

881. even in the bosom of the North ;—* deep in the soil of an inclement 
country, only fit for hardy plants—in England.’ 

883. a stern round tower; —the tomb of Caecilia Metella, on th^ 
Appian Way, two miles from Rome. She was daughter of Metellus 
Creticus, and wife of M. Crassus. 

884. fence of stone; —'circuit of stone walls.’ 

887. unth two thousand years of ivy grown ;—‘ grown ‘ = * overgrown *; 

* two thousand years of ivy ’ ■= * the ivy of two thousand years ’; * covered 
with a growth of ivy 2000 years old.’ 

888. The garland^ &c.;—the idea intended is that of the contrast 
between the permanence of Nature’s creations and the ti;gtnsitoriness of 
those of man—between the eternal freshness of the ivy and the ruinous 
state of the building which it decorates. 

889. all by time overthrown;—* all [that has been] overthroum by time.* 

890. cave ;—‘ recesses/ * inmost chamber.* 

892. lady of the dead; —' princess among the dead,’ with reference to 
her being so royally interred. * ,, 

894. a King* s, or more—a Romanes ;—cp. 1 . 226, 'The commonwealth 
of Kings, the men of Rome.’ 

896. beauties; —* beautiful features, expression, form, &c.’ 

897. Was she not, &c.;—' was she not honoured in her life, her love, 
her death? and was not the reason why she was placed in that con¬ 
spicuous tomb, that it might be a memorial of her dignity? * 

‘^99. Where meaner relies must not dare lb rot; —' in a tomb which was 
too dijgpihed a receptacle for the bones of common men.’ 'Rot’ is 
frequently used by Byron as a term of contempt; cp. 1 . 450, 4 , 839, 
1215. 

904. Cornelia; —the ‘ mother of the Gracchi.’ •• 

905. Or the lighter; —' or £wa8 she of] the gay deportment of Cleo¬ 
patra.’ > ^ 

906. it; —‘joy,* i.e. luxury, mdulgeiic6; 

907. Did she lean. See. ;—' di(| she give way to the v^eakness of love.’ 

908. bar; —'exclude.* 

909. sveh the aj^ections are; —' the passions are a form of gn<^.’ 

910. hondd; —a participle without any' construction; 'wee she was 

bowed,’ ' Observe the contrasted epithets, 'ponderous* and 'gentle,* in 
the next tWj 4 lines. * . o 

913* might gather was wont to gather; ’ but' ]night,\u 8 ed in |dace 
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, of 'would/ accentuates the su^iposition introduced by * it may be,' allow¬ 
ing that it is all the play of fancy. 

914. in; — se. might gather in. 

915. Heaven gives its favourites ;—Byron quotes the Greek saying: 

tv ol 9 fol <l>i\ovaiv, dnoSvi^aKei vios/ 
yet sked ;—the construction continues from the previous sentence; 

* yet, it may be, the cloud and the gloom would shed.’ 

• ' 4116. illumef &c. ;■—' brighten the red tint of her cheek with hectic light.’ 

917. the Hespert^ of the dead ;—the characteristics of consumption are 
beautifully idealised and invested with charm throughout this passage in 

*the comparison to the tints of autumn and sunset: here, the bright 
colour in the cheeks, so ominous of death, is further likened to the 
evening star, the loveliest anticipation of nightfall. ‘ Of the dead ’ 
means ‘ orthe region of the dead ’—the star which leads the way to * the 
silent land.’ 

918. consuming; —intrans., 'wasting with consumption.* 

^ autumnal leaf-like red^— a peculiar mode of expressing * a red tint 
like that of the leaves in autumn.’ In Manfred (a. 4), which was 
written shortly before this Canto, we find the following: 

* — there’s bloom upon her cheek; 

But now l^ee it is no living hue, 

• But a strange hectic—like the unnatural red 
Which Autumn plants upon the perish’d leaf.' 

^21.‘migfUyet recall yet’ qualifies ' recall’; ' still ’ in the next line 
qualifies' a something,’ 1. e. ' somethfng still remaining.’ 

* 923. braided; — sc. for her marriage; so too the ' proud array’ is her 
bridal procession. 

927. The wealthiest Roman; —Crassus, whose agnomen was Dives. 

932. cloudy; —'dull/ as if the sound were muffled by theclouds. 

935. bodied forth the heated tmnd. See.; —‘forth’ = * forth ^Wm ’; 

* produced from the heate€ mind, and embodied.’ 

936. the floating wrecks See .;—the vague fragments of evidence as to 
the history of the occupant of the tomb. 

938. a little bark of hope; —cp. 3 .37 foil?; the won spirit takes refuge 
in a world of the imagination. • 

94a. Where all,JBec .referring to the loss of early friends and rela¬ 
tions ; cp. 2. 904 foil. • 

943. gather from the tvaye*noorn store ;—' pick outfrqpi the assortment 
of battered planks.’ 

945. save what is here; —viz., the ruins of Rome; cp. 1 . 695. 

948. temper; —'mingle’; see note on 1.189. ^ 

949. As I now hear them for other passages in which the poet men¬ 
tions his surroundings as he writes, cp. note on 1, 603. 
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9^0f. ike hitd of darkness' native site; —* region where the owls build.’ 

953* Upon suck a shritte; — i.e. ‘when remembered on a spot so hal¬ 
lowed by the ruins of past greatness*; or, perhaps, ‘as offerings upon 
(at) a shrine, which represents the ruin of an empire.* 

955- grown; —this is to be taken along with the words that follow. 

957. strown ;—another form of ‘strewn’; cp. Shakspere, Twelfth 
Night, a. 4. 60: 

‘Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 

On my black coffin let there be c •rown.' 

959. peep'd, &c.;—‘ opened its eyes, thinking it was the waking time 
of night.’ 

963. the Imperial Mount; —as Augustus and his successors resided on 
the Palatine, it was regarded as the seat of empire, and palati^m came to 
be used for ‘ a palace.’ 

964. There ;—sc. in the downfall of what once was mighty. 

965. rehearsal; —‘repetition,’ * enacting afrfesh.’ 

966. First Freedom, Sec. ;— e.g. in the histoi?' of Athens we have first 
the expulsion of the Peisistratidae, followed by Marathon; then the 
period of Athenian supremacy; then the Macedonian and Roman domi¬ 
nation, during which it enjoyed an indolent repose ; finally, decay under 
the Byzantine empire. In the history of Rome< first the struggles with 
the other peoples of Italy, with Pyrrhus, and with Hannibal; thea the 
time of conquest; next the wealth and immorality of the Empire; at last 
its overthrow by the barbarians. 

969. Hath but one page; —‘history is the same story constantly re¬ 
peated.' 

here; —on the Palatine. 

_^97o. thus; — sc. as we see from the ruins. 

974. matter for all feeling; —‘ matter suited to suggest feelings of every 
kind.**-*' 

975. pendulum between a smile and tear; —“bscillating to and fro be¬ 
tween joy and grief.* 

976. in this span. See* ;—‘ in the narrow area of the Palatine Hilt, 

which, notwithstanding that ^ven its foundations cannot definitely be 
traced, was the crowning point of 8.ome, which itself was the cul¬ 
minating point of .the world.*^ For the mode of expression, cp. 1 . 571 
and note. «. 

979. Of Glory'^ gewgaws. See. ;—‘ the Palatinm with its “ golden 
Toofis ” was foremost among the manifestations of outward splendour.* 

980. with added flame were JilVdi^* became more dazzling from the 
reflected ligl^t.’ 

983. not so because it preaches the mutability of himan 

greatness. 
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983. Thou nameless columty —this solitary column, which rises 4|on- 
spiciiously in the Forum, is now known to have been dedicated to the 
emperor Phocas A.D. 608. Its pedestal was excavated in 1816. 

984, 5. What are the laurels, &c.;—‘ the laurel garlands of the emperors 
are withered, but the ivy with which their ruined palace is overgrown 
furnishes material for crowns’— doctarum ederae praemia frontium, Hor. 
Od. I. I. 29. 

jq86. Whose arch or pillar ; —^is the arch that I see opposite to me that 
of Titus, or the p^lar that of Trajan ? ’ 

• 988. Triumph, arch, pillar ; —‘ Time abolishes the memory of the 

* triumph along witli the arch or pillar that commemorates it.’ 

989. apostolic statues climb; -the column of Trajan is now surmounted 
])y a statim of St. Peter, that of M. Aurelius by one of St. Paul. Observe 
that thou^ the two columns are referred to in ‘ statues,’ the rest of the 
remarks refer to Trajan only. ‘ Climb' —■ ‘ are raised aloft*’ 

990. To cru%h; —^lo annihilate,’ a strong expression for ‘ displace.* 

• whose ashes slept su^ime statue of Trajan, which originally 

stood on his column, held a globe which w^as believed (erroneously) to 
contain his ashes. 

992. they; —Trajan’s ashes. 

993. which with the% would find a home; —'worthy to dwell in the 
company of the sky and stars’—a noble, aspiring soul. 

995 The Roman globe ;—/. e. the Roman empire, when it was con¬ 
terminous with the orbis veteribus notus. Trajan added Dacia and Parthia 
to the Roman empire, but the latter country was given up immediately 
after his death. 

997. a mere Alexander ;—a less favourable view of Alexander’s cha¬ 
racter than is taken in 2. 335, where see note. 

998. household blood and wine ; -Alexander killed his intimate friend 
Clitus, when flushed with wine at a banquet. 

taore His sovereign v/ttues ;—‘ wore (not so much his imperial rube 
and crown as) his supreme virtues.’ 

999. we Trajan's name adore; —Trajan is found in the Paradise of 

Dante; Par. 20.44. • « 

1000. the rock of Triumph ; —th^ Capitoline Hill. 

1001. embracet^f—* welcom^.’ 

the steep Tarpeian ; —the Tarpeian fock, from which criminals were 
thrown. , ^ 

1003. Ihe promontory, &c.the remedy for criminal ambition, which 
corresponded to the Leucadian promontory, which was a remedy for 
hopeless love; cp. 2 . 362. Amongst the Greeks the leap from a steep 
rock, e.g. from the Leucadian cape, was a punishment for malefactors; 
blit probably Byron did not know this. 
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iV*05. (h$ir sp<^s ;—numerous votive ofl^erings from the spoils, of vic¬ 
tories were dedicated in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

in yon field below, &c.*the area of the Forum, over which the 
Capitol looks, was the scene of the struggle of factions, which have 
ceased for a thousand years.* 

1007. the immortal accents ;— sc. of Cicero*s orations. 

1008. the ehquent air; —‘eloquent’ is a sympathetic epithet; cp. ‘ up’- 
braiding,* 1 . 506, and Essay on Style, i. g. (3), p. 34. 

with Cicero; —‘ with the echoes of Cicero’s voice.*"* 

1009. The field offreedom, faction, fame, and blood; —‘freedom,* in the, 
struggles of patricians and plebeians; ‘ faction,’ in the political move¬ 
ments of the Gracchi, Dnisus, &c.; ‘ fame,* since public speaking at 
Rome was the road to distinction; ‘ blood,’ in the riots *riiised by 
Satuminus, Clodius, Antony, &c. 

1010. weri exhaled: —‘ found vent.’ 

1011. empire in the bud; —this forms a single expre^ion, ‘nascent 
empire.* ‘ Empire' here stands for the powerOf Rome, referring to thd 
early period of the Republic. 

1013. long before; — sc. before the world had been subjugated. 

1014. assumed her attributes; —' usurped the attributes, which right¬ 
fully belonged to freedom,’ 

1016. the trembling senate's slavish mutes ;—' cowardly members ot the 
senate silenced by terrorism.’ 

1017. Or raised, 8 cc .;—‘or caused hireling orators, who prostituted 
their talents, to make their voices heard.’ 

1020. Redeemer of; —‘who didst compensate for’; cp. 1 . 807, 2 . 773. 

1022. Rienzi ;—in 1347 A.D., Rienzi, a private citizra of Rome, 
Iveaded an insurrection against the oppressions of the nobles, and was 
proclaimed tribune, in which character he effected numerous reforms. 

io 3 V. Numa;—i.e. lawgiver, as that function was common to both 
of them. In enumerating the sights of Rome, in order to avoid 
making them a mere catalogue, Byron finds links of connexion wheijf 
he can; thus the Forum introduces Rirazi, and he in turn suggests 
Numa. ^ '■ 

1027. Egeria; —the valley and fountefn of Egeria was near the Porta 
Capeua, or southern gate of Rome. This nymph, wfic espoused Numa, 
and gave him instructions with regard to the ceremonial observances 
of the religion ol^ Rome, used to meet her lover at this spot: see 
Juvenal 3. la: 

‘Hie, ubi noctumae Numa constituebat amicae.* 

1051. nyn^holepsy;—* affection of the brain,* ‘hallucination *; persons 
In a state of rapture or mental aberxatioii were supposed by the Gi^s 
to be under the influence of the N^pbs. 
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of sonu fond dispair ;—arsing from some foolishly cherished hope¬ 
less love; cp. 11. 1450-3. 

1037. —' worthy of Paradise.’ 

1040. Whose green, wild margin, 8 cc .;—Byron was thinking of Juvenal, 
3. 18-20: 

* Quanto praesentins esset 
Numen aqnae, viridi si margine cluderet undas 
Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora tofum.* 

1041. nor musipScc .;—‘nor are the waters forced to be stagnant in a 
marble tank.* 

* 1043. the cleft statue ;—a mutilated statue near the spring which is 

popularly identified with that of Egeria. 

1044. r^nd ;—for ‘around/ cp. 1. 623. 

1047. quick-eyed ;—an epithet suggested by ‘rustles’; its rapid move¬ 
ments being caused by its quick observation of anything approaching. 

1049. many *in their class ;—‘ of many different kinds ’; ‘ in * = ‘ in 

respect of.’ « 

1050. Implore the pausing step ;—‘beg the passer-by to pause before 
treading on them.’ ‘ Pausing * is here an anticipatory {proleptic) 
epithet; see Essay on Style, i. g. (7), p. 35. 

unth their dyes ;—‘Showing their bright hues.’ 

i«^ 4 * cover ;—* retreat ’; for another stanza which contains six double 
rhymes cp. 3 . 1022 foil. 

1056. far ;—‘heard afar off.’ 

1057. The purple Midnight ;—the epithet suggests mystery and warmth 
of feeling; cp. ‘ azure gloom/ 1. 1151. 

1058. oim/ seating ;—for ‘and when thou didst seat’—a marked in¬ 
stance of a pendent participle; see Essay on Style, 3. a., p. 39. 

1060. the greeting ;—‘ the welcome she gave her lover.’ 

1061. and the cell ;—‘ and to be, the cell.’ * 

106a. the earliest oraclk ;—an oracle, because Numa’s wisdom was 

here derived from the inspired utterances of Egeria. 

X065. And Love, &c.;—‘and didst thou not combine transient mortal 
love with immortal transports ? ’ * * 

1067. Hum ;—a human heart and human love. 

1069. Enpel th^ ■vetiom, See .;—‘ remove the poison of satiety without 
taking off the edge of enjoyment.’ • 

1072. run to waste; —tl^ next line shows that the qpietaphor is taken 
from streams; the sentiment embodied in the stanza is the same as in 
1. 816-8. 

1073. whence ;—‘and from the operation of these causes.*« 

I<lf 4 . tares of haste ;—‘noxious plants, the offspring of haste.’ 

,1075. rank ;—‘offensive to the taste*; ‘rank’ in the first instance 
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me^ Muxuriant* in a favourable sense, as in Gen. 41. 5, ' Seven ears 
came up upon one stalk, rank and good.* ^Afterwards it comes to mean 
' offensively strong,* whether to the smell or taste. 

1076. Flowers^ &c.;—‘flowers which by the scents that they exhale 
cause no sensation but that of violent pain.* 

1077. whose gums are poison; —the upas tree; cp. 11. 1139--31. 

1079. vainly pants; —the poet regards sensual love as a misguided 

form of a loftier aspiration. 

10S3. A faith; —this is in apposition to the previous clause: ‘we 
believe in thee,—^and this our belief is a faith, &c.* 

the broken heart; —this is a generalised expression for * broken« 
hearts,* and so is used with the plural noun and verb preceding: for the 
grammatical usage cp. 1. 128. 

1086. as it peopled heaven; —‘as it conceived the forms dt'heavenly 
beings.' c- 

1087. with its own^ See.; — * with its imagination, which creates what it 
desires to see.* 

1089. unqueneh'd; — * which never has its filh’* ‘ 

1090. Of its own beauty, &c.;—the general meaning is—‘ the mind is 
infected with the longing for a beauty which only exists in itself, and by 
the action of this fever conceives of perfect ^ings which cannot be 
found in real life; such are the ideal figures of sculpture, and thefldeal 
women whom we hope to find.* 

1094. the charms and virtues; — sc, of the ideal woman. 

1096. The unretwh'd Paradise, &c.;—‘the perfections, which are the 
blissful goal that we never reach, and ultimately despair of.’ The 
phrase ‘ Paradise of our despair' is like ‘ the heaven of our hopes.* 

1097. o'er-infornts, &c.;—‘ gives painters and poets a subject beyond 
their power.’ 

109^*. where it would bloom again; —‘ which would try to reproduce it.’ 

1100. as charm by charm unwinds, &c.:— i.e. ‘as we are gradually 
disenchanted.' * Unwinds ’ is intransitive; the idea isvthat of a draped 
image, the attractiveness of which cmisists in its draperies: ‘ as the 
charms, with whiqh we had<mvested the object of our adoration, are 
withdrawn-one by one.* The form^of expression which is found in 
‘charm by charm * usually occurs in apposition; tly: more regular form 
here would be, ' as the attribu^ are withdrawn, chalhi by charm.* 

xzox. we see too sure, &c.;—* we perceive only too clearly that neither 
worth nor beautV exists independently of thf; ideal conception of such 
beings which is framed by the mind.* * From out* ‘ outside of.* 

X103.* it binds The fatal spell (Love) binds the speU upon us^* 
i.e, binda \k with the spell. The metaphor contained in ‘ binds * |eems 
to be the same as that embodied in the fine passage in Southey’s 




Thalaba, 8. 27, where the sorceress Maimima makes Thalaba pris''>&er 
by winding a bright enchante'i thread round his hands. 

1105. Reaping the whirlwind^ See .;—^the reference is to Hos. 8. 7, * For 
they have sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind *: the 
* oft'Sown winds * are repeated amours, the * whirlwind * is aggravated 
passion. 

1106. TAe stubborn heart, &c.;—alchemy is the process of converting 
other metals into gold. The meaning then is—*when once the heart 
has begun to con^t every object into gold, it refuses to be dissuaded, 
byt always fancies that it is attaining the object of its hopes, and sets 
the greatest store by that which is least worth having.* 

1109. un/ound the boon; —the participle is pendent, without any 
definite construction. 

1110. i/fherge; —* when we are on the verge.* 

Tin. Some phantom lures; —such as the Phantom of*Astarte in 
Manfred, 2.4; fomething that recalls a former ideal. 

Ilia, so are we doubly curst; —the double curse consists in our being 
^lured by a deceptive ide^, and at the same time feeling that it is too 
late to reach it. 

1113. Love,/anu, See .;—the poet now extends the application from 
love to other attractions^ 

• the same; —' it matters not which.* 

1114. idle; —‘vain.’ 

none the wor^; — * one as bad as the other.* 

1115. all are meteors, &c.;—‘all, whatever their name, are transient 
forms of brilliancy, which are extinguished in death.' 

1116. the sable smoke; —with reference to the idea that nfieteors 
vanish in smoke; cp. Virg. Aen. a. 698, ‘late circum loca sulfure 
fumant.* 

1117. Few ... none; —^the progressive limitation suggests that et-dbu- 
viction is gradually strengthened by reflection; cp. 3 . 1065. 

1118. Mind contact; — sc, casual acquaintance. 

iiao. but to recur; —‘which, though removed, are destined to recur.* 
Byron is here describing closely the circumstances of his married 
life. , 

IIas. And Grcumyance, &c.;-*-several points in what follows require 
explanation. Circflmstance is Fortune traits lowest aspect; it is ‘nn- 
spiritual,’ because from its nature it has no aims; it is a * miscrcator,* 
as being a marplot, upset^ng men’s plans of life; it uses a cratch, 
because it is lame and halting in its steps; and this crutch serves also 
for a magician’s wand, to call into being and afterwards foster the 
troab)|s which are in store for us, thus annihilating our hopes. 

unepiritual ;—pronounced ‘ unspiritual.' The word ‘ spiritual * hre 
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vaf^ns values in poetry; Wordsworth i^^s it as a disyllable» »,g, in > 
The Excursion: 

'As to a spiritual comforter and friend.* 

' Communications spiritually maintained.* 

1125. the dust we all have trod; — i.e. ‘for we all have had to pursue 

our path of life over the fragments of shattered hopes.* ‘ Hell,* we are 
told, ‘is paved with good intentions’; similarly, the path of life is 
strewn with hopes unfulfilled. ^ 

1126. a false natwr*; —‘essentially false*; the po^. goes on to speak 
of the mystery of evil in the world* 

*tis not; —'it* here anticipates 'this hard decree’; cp. ‘her,* 1. 721. 

1127. this hard decree ;— viz. our predestinated sinfulness. 

1129. upas; —the upas-tree was fabled to destroy all the iK^^etation in 
its neighbourhood; cp. 1. 1077. 

1130. Whose root is earth tr-the metaphor of the upas-tree almost 
evaporates in what follows: it is not ‘ a tree whose root is in the earth, 
and whose branches reach to heaven,* but' tK: root of sin is our terrer • 
trial existence—in other words, matter; when the tree of sin is grown to 
maturity, it brings down the penalty of sin from heaven upon mankind* 
— i.e. * sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.’ 

1132. all the woes we see; —this is in apposition to what precedes; 

' whidi are visible sufferings.’ *' 

1135. Pet; — i.e. * notwithstanding that sih i^’a mystery.* 

1140. Is chain'd and tortur'd; —‘ tibough free tbonght is repressed and 
misdirected.* 

cabin'd, cribb'd, confined; —from Macbeth, 3. 4. 24. 

1141. bred in darkness, See.; —cp. 11 . 834 foil., 8. 785. 

>• 1x43. couch ;—tedmical term for removing a cataract oh the eye. 

n45. her line; — * her succession of great men*; cp. 1. 77. 

ii4d. dome: —'spacious building'; cp. 11. 54a, 786; 1. 481. 

XX47. Her Coliseum ;—the Flavian amphitheatre, afterwards called 
Colosseum or Coliseum, built by the emperors of the Flaviail dynasty— 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. It was the largest of tlie buildl^ 
erected for gladiaCo^l shoves and other spectacles in Rome, and'oe^- 
pied the low ground between thc^ Palatine, Caelian, and Esquiline 
Hills. 

11 SS> **odowsforth ;—'diiUy reveals.* 

1157. hath UlvU, Sk. ;~'ha8 left his tracf, but ^led to d^troy.*, 

1x60. For which, Sec.t —'in comparison of .wlddx/^ao^^ palad^ 
must confess their splendour vanquished, and in ord^^ coipDipcto vdtb 
it must woit until they'have been dignified by anti^iul^*'', ' . ' ' 

xi62. Oh 7 Vftia;~tbe stanita$ which follow ai^^;^|ytohV ip|eal .t^^ 
Ae fudgment of postoity. ''' 
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* ' h^a^tijitr of the dead; —l^pcause after death imperfections are ^r- 
gotten. • 

1166. of truths love; —on the omission of the conjunction (^asyndeton) 
see Essay on Style, 3./., p. 38. 

sole philosopher ;—* the only teacher of certain conclusions *; the 
■philosopher is thus •distinguished from the sophist, or teacher of fal- 
•lapious doctrines. 

>167. from thy thrift; —^this is connected with ‘crave' in 1 . 1170; ‘I 
crave a boon fronv thee, the thrifty one.’ The ‘ thrift ’ of time is its 
habit of laying up things in store for future judgment; owing to this, 
men’s actions are not lost sight of ultimately, though they may be mis- 
judged for the time. 

1171. wj^e thou hast made a shrine; —the ruin of the greatest struc¬ 
ture in the world is the fittest temple of Time. 

1172. mare divinely desolate ;—* more divine in its dcsolatiofl *; 'more* 
qualifies * divine^,’ not ‘ divinely desolate.’ 

•1173. thy; —‘ made to thpe.’ 

1177. good; —• success.’ 
against; —‘to resist.’ 

1179. This iron in my soul; —Ps. 105. 18, ‘The iron entered into his 
soul.* • 

sihall they not mourn ?;— viz. * those who have hated and calum¬ 
niated me.* The poet implies that, if they feel remorse, he will not 
have worn the iron in his soul in vain. 

1181. Left ;—^for *leftestj’ cp. 1 . 745, 1 . 276. 
the unbalanced scale ;—for * left the scale unbalanced.* The epithet 
is anticipatory (proleptie)^ cp. 1 . 1050, Essay on Style, i. g. 7. p. 35. 

ix8a. £«re ;~Hobhouse’s note on this passage relates to the worship 
of Nemesis in Rome, and to the fear of the retribution attendant ^on 
good fortune, which was felt by the Romans at large: consequently, 
* Here* seems to mean * in*Rome,’ without any special reference to the 
Coliseum. 

the ancient; —a generalising use of the singular for the plural; * the 
ancient Romans.* * ** 

X184.'Ores^tfs;—Orestes was p^rdued by the Furies because he slew 
his mother Clytaem9e%tra to avenge the death of his father Agamemnon. 
This story was the subject of many aiJbient dramas, especially the 
Emnenldes of Aeschylus. 9 • 

1191. wiVAa/;—for * with *; cp. 3 . 489. 
conferred;—* inflicted.* 

> ZZ93. it had flowed unbound;—* the wound should not have been bound 

up, aoA the blood from it ^ould have flowed freely.’ 

1197. But let that pa«;~thia is intended to explain the break (apo- 

Y3 ' 
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Jhjpesis) at the end of the preceding line#, it means, * the name {thall not' 
be mentioned.’ 

1197. I ileep ;— i. e. I hold my peace. 

1200. Who hath beheld decline upon my brow;—* who has seen my 
features grow wasted from being overcome by pain.' 

1204. shall wreaks &c.;—‘ shall execute to the full the prophetic de> 
nunciation contained in these lines.’ For the meaning of‘wreak’ see 
note on 3 . 906. ^ 

1210. things to be forgiven; —‘ things which needf.'orgiveness.’ 

1211. my brain sear'd; —‘ my power of thought rendered dull.’ ' , 

1212. sapp'd; —‘undermined.’ 

Liffs life lied away; —‘ what is dearest to me in life, my honour, 
destroyed by calumny.’ ^ 

1213. And only noty &c.;— sub. ‘have I not been’: ‘have I not 

escaped bAng driven to desperation, only because I am not altogether^ 
composed of, &c.’ ^ 

1215. As rots into, 8cc.; —‘ as infects witbeits decay (putrefaction) the 
souls of those by whom I am surrounded.' 

1217. what human things could do; —'what wrongs could be effected 
by human agency.’ 

1219. the as; —pronounce as one syllable ; Gp. 1. 1374. 

1220. reptile crew ;—' sneaking class of men.’ ‘ 

1221. Janus glance: —‘ double-faced look ’; statues of the Roman god 
Janus had two faces. 

1222. would seem true; —‘desires to appear faithful to the object of 
their calumny.’ 

12 24. Deal round, dec.;—‘ commimicate to well-satisfied dupes their 
‘ false charges conveyed without words.’ 

J234. The seal is set; —‘my imprecation is finished and ratified’; 
cp.*^ 65. 

thou dread power ;—the ‘ dread power **is the sentiment of antiquity. 

12^5. thus ;—‘as I feel thee now to be.* 

- 1237. With a deep awe, dec.;—' surrounded by a deep awfulness, which 
notwithstanding *15 wholly different from fear.* 

, 1239. the solemn scene, dec.;—* thOu ^nspirest the scene with to profound 
and vivid a reality ’; the meaning of' a sense,’ advLof the two following 
•lines may best be seen by coQiparing a corresponding passage, 8.705,6: 

* Thckhodiless thought, the Spiritoof each spot, 

Of which, even now, I share at times the immortal lot.* 

1241. 7 %u we beconuy dec .;—* that we lose ourselves in the past, and 
are ident^ed with the locality, so that we are invisible spectators, though 
gifted with the power of sedng everything.* '. ^ 

I X243# the buzz of eager nations fan ;—‘ the eonftised ciimi of ttthiUtUuti<^ 
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Crowds circulated from tier to ^er.’ • Nations * represents both the yd&i 
multitudes, and the conflux of nationalities at Rome; cp. 2. 39. The 
Coliseum Is said to have been able to contain 87,000 spectators. 

X247. genial ;—ironical. 

1250. listed; —* enclosed for combat.* 

1251. rot ;— cp. 11.»326, 899. 

.1252 foil. What is referred to in this famous passage is the statue of 
theOyin^Gladiator in the Museum of the Capitol at Rome; but what 
is described is not ^e figure itself, but the death of the gladiator which 
is fepresented by it. Thus the treatment conforms to the rule laid down 
by Lessing in his Laocoon, ch. 18, that a work of art should, if possible, 
be described in poetry, not by wonl-painting, but by successive action. 
The statue now believed to represent a Gaul. 

1258. It is difficult to discover any true rhythm in this line, or any 
' exact metre in 1. 1252. • 

1266. their dScwti mother Dacia was the country north of the lower 
canrse of the Danube, nowi^oumania; its inhabitants were very warlike. 
Barbarian captives formed a numerous class among those who were 
forced to fight in the amphitheatre. 

1267. a Roman holiday;- a day of amusement for the Romans.’ 

,1268. msVd with his Mood; —‘ passed rapidly through his mind in his 

dying tnoments.* 

1269. Arise J ye GotAs; —it is a fine conception that the inroads of the 
Goths were an act of retribution for their murdered countrymen. 

1270. breathed her bloody steam ;—‘where the steam of reeking blood 
arose.* 

1271. cholted the ways; —‘obstructed the passages/ i.e. the vomitoria, 
which led frorn behind to the seats in the amphitheatre. 

1273. Dashing or winding. &c.;—in connexion with the preceding 
line this is—* forming, nottr a roaring cataract, now a murmuring sfxeam, 
according as it falls headlong or winds in the valleys.’ 

1275. the playthings of a crowd; —the question whether the wounded 
gladiator should be kill^ or spared was decided by the caprice of the 
spectators. If they turned their thumbs to^^ards their* breasts, it was a 
signal to stab him; if downward^ ttb spare him. 

1276. sounds —‘ seems a loud sound.’ 

1280. half cities; —streets and quarters, ^hich would be equal to half 
an ordinary city. « • 

128a. where the spoil could have appear'd place there could 

have been for the material which has been removed.’ 

1283. or but clear'd;—* or only the debris taken away.* * 

laSf. developed, opens the decay ;—* viewed in detail, the dec.ry 
» becomes visible.* For * develop ’ see I- 289. 
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\a87. yaatSf man ;—see note on 1. il6^ ^ 

1289. and gently pauses there',—(ot similar poetic illusions cp.‘Milton, 
n Penseroso, of the moon : 

* And oft, as if her head she bow*d. 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud*; 

and Shelley, Hymn of Apollo, of the sun: *’ 

* I stand at noon upon the peak of heaven.' 

1290. loops of time \ —'openings, gaps, made by time*; *Toop*^for 
‘loophole,’ cp. Shakspere, i Henry IV, 4. i. 71, 2: «> 

* And stop all sight-holes, every loop from whence ' , 

The eye of reason may pry in upon ns.’ 

1291. waves along the air, &c.;—' causes the shmbs, thick as a forest, 
which the walls wear like a garland, to wave in the stream 04''along) the 
air.* 

1293. Suetonius, Vita Jul. Cues. c. 45, tells us that Caesar highly 
valued the privilege conferred npon him of wearing a ikurel crown, be¬ 
cause it concealed his baldness. The simile Jnere is far-fetched. e 

1295. this magic circle; —^the circuit of the amphitheatre is compared 
to a magic circle, such as was employed by magicians in evoking 
spirits. 

1299. From our awn land ;—this saying of tlfc Anglo-Saxon pilgrims 
is recorded in the fragments attributed to Bede (8th cent.). See Gibbon, 
vol. 8, p. 281, Smith's ed. 

1303. unalter'd all; —‘all three as hopelessly bad as ever.’ 

1306. From the Coliseum the poet now passes to the Pantheon. This 
building was erected by M. Agrippa, the general and friend of Augustus, 
B.c. 27. Observe the fine climan in this line. 

• 1307. Shrine of all saints, dec.;—its Christian appellation is S. Maria 
ad Martyres; ‘ temple of all gods ’ is a play on the name Pantheon. 

I3db. blest ;—as being beautified. 

1309. noJ5;—‘ threatens to fall.* * 

1312. Timers scythe and tyrants' rods, 8 cc. :—‘the twtr agencies of ruin 
in the world—time which destroys man’s works, and tyranny which 
subjugates man hitaself—-ha^ no effect oh thee.* The Pantheon is the 
most perfectly preserved monument of antiquity. For 'Time’s scythe’ 
cp. 1. 1158. * »* 

1316. with thy circle, 8 cc. iv-the meaning is—‘it is a rotunda, and 
vdthin this, the^ost perfect of forms, arise feelings of reverence which 
appeal to all classes of beholders.’ These classes are then enumerated; 
‘ artists find it a model, &c.* 

1318'. ttkMm who treads, dec.;—‘the lover of antiquity feels that a halo 
of glory, arising from the past history of Rome, is shed over the^place, 
just as the light enters the Imilding from the single opening above.* The 
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» pecaliarity of the Pantheon is that it receives all its light from a cir^Ur 
openii% in the middle of the dome. 27 feet in diameter. Shelley’s re¬ 
marks on this, in his Letters from Italy, No. 17, are well worth 
reading. 

1331. heads; —‘prayers’; see note on 1. 714. 

1333. whose busi§ around them close; —‘whose busts encircle them.* 
Raphael and other illustrious men are buried there. 

^334yrhe next four stanzas are devoted to the story of the daughter 
feeding her fathfi; with her own milk, which in Rome is attached to 
a cell connected with the church of S. Nicolo in Carcere, and is called 
*the ‘Caritas Romana.’ The same story is found elsewhere in various 
countries. Observe the skilful process by which the scene is here invested 
with reality, and cp. Essay on Style, i. 6., p. 30. 

1^26. sMdoufd on my sight ;—‘become visible to me in dim out¬ 
line.’ ^ 

1337. insuldled; —separate, not confused. 

« 1338. It is not so :—‘ I they are no phantoms, bat realities.’ 

blood is nectar ;—* the blood which fosters her milk is the 
same ethereal liquid which was the food of the gods.’ 

1333. Full swells, See .;—this refers to the young mother of the story 
in particular ; the rest^f the stanza is of general application. 

•fountain of young life; —‘ from which life is drawn in infancy.’ 

1336. Blest into mother; —condensed expression for ‘ blest by becoming 
a mother’; cp. 1. 1091, ‘fevers into false creation.* 

i337< ^ ^ child’s impatience and fretfulness, 

which would be an annoyance to others.’ 

1338. perceives; —*is conscious of’; the meaning here is intermediate 
between the'ordinary sense of the word, and that of ‘ receive *; in Lat. 
gaudium pereipit, 

1339. cradled nooitnook’ = ‘hiding-place’; ‘cradle in ^hich it 

is hidden.’ • 

1340. sees her little hud, &c. watches her infant’s gradual develop¬ 

ment’ : on Byron’s love of children, which is so apparent in this pas¬ 
sage, see note on 3 .481. • • 

1344. of blood Bom wit^ her birth; —' congenital duty of blood- 

relationship.’ • * 

1348. Great Mature*s Nile, &c.;-—‘tljp mother’s breast is a truer and 
more permanent source of life to men than the Nile is to the Egyptians.’ 
'The reference is to the crops in Egypt depending entifely on the inunda¬ 
tion of the Nile. 

i3go. HeaverCs realm ;—the material heaven is spoken of, the com-. 
paiiBon being to the milky way, as is more fully developefl in the next 
%tanza. 
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stony fable ;—* fable relating t<j the stars’; cp. I: 48^, *the * 
Btany Galileo.’ A story in Greek mythology to account for the* origin 
of the Milky Way was, that Heracles, after he was bom of Alcmena, 
was carried by Hermes to Olympus and put to the breast of Hera while 
she was asleep, but that when she woke she pushed him away, and the 
milk that was spilled produced the Milky Way. r 

I.=153* A constellation; —the poet plays on the comparison of the 
mother’s milk to the milky way of stars, and speaks of the sfbry itwlf 
as a constellation. • 

I355> her decree; —her appointment that milk from the breast should 
be the food for children. 

than in the abyss. 8cc .;—another way of saying—' than in the in¬ 
finite stars, which fill the depth of heaven.’ Byron is laying^ stress on 
the infinitely greater value of the moral, as compared with the material, 
universe. 

1358. its source; —the source of the stream, the palent being the 

fountain-head of life ; cp. 1. 1343, ‘the milk q^his own gift.’ • 

1359. ^ souls, &c.;—‘just as the souls of men, when fteed 

from the body, “replenish with life the source” from which they 
came ’; i. e. form once more a part of that universal Life, from which 
they were originally derived. 

1560. the mole; —the Mausoleum of Hadrian, which was aftenfards 
converted into a fortress, and is now the Castle of St. Angelo. 

1361. oldEgypispiles; —the pyramids. 

1362. Colossal copyist of deformity; —‘ who imitated shapeless build¬ 
ings on a huge scale.’ 

1363. wAoss traveWd phantasy; —the emperor Hadrian was an *ex- 
^sive traveller, and in the course of his reign visited a'great part of 
the Roman empire. 

frAn ;—‘starting from,’ 'taking the vast buildings of Egypt as his 
type.’ * 

1364. doom’d the artisfs toils, 8cc .;—'condemned th^toiling artist to 
the lat^ur of building on a gigantic scale.’ 

1366. shrunien;-*i-sc. from l&ie size of the body; cp. Sophocles, £ 1 . 

7g8: e 

fiiyutrqp owpa detkedas oiroSov. 

' 1369* fhe damp —St. Peter’s at Rome; ‘^me’ does not refer spe¬ 
cially to the dome of St. Peter’s, but is used generally for a iipacioua 
building, as frequently in this poem, e.g. 11. 542, 786, 1146. 

137a Di^na*s marvel; —the temple of Diana at Ephesus: the lengfti 
of that temple was 343 feet, that of St. Peter’s is 613 feet. 

1373. the wilderness ;—^the deserted plain of the Cayster, 
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k ^37^* hyatna ;—* the’ qpalesces with the next syllable. ^ 

* 375 - Sophia*s bright roofs ;—the gilded dome of the church (now 
mosque) of St. Sophia at Constantinople. 
swell ;—* raise aloft in a dome.’ 

1377* usurping Modern;^op. 2. 749. 

1381. when thate ;—for ‘when’; so ‘when as’ is often used by 
Elizabethan writers, where we should use ‘ when.’ 

aided ;—‘are found in the aisles of’; cp. 1. 58, ‘strength 
was pillar’d.’ • 

•1386. arh ;—‘ sacred depository.’ 

* 1390. and can only find; —‘fit’ is to be taken as a predicate, the 
stress being laid upon it; ‘ thy mind can find only that abode a fit¬ 
ting one ^r itself, which seems to embody the idea of the immortality 
which is the object of thy hopes.’ This is less harsh than taking 
‘wherein’ as=‘in a place in which,* for though the onflfesion of an 
antecedent is nbt uncommon in Byron, there is no instance that would 
j)^stify this. % 

'.393- so defined ;—‘with equal clearness.’ 

1396. TAow movest, &c.;—the meaning is—* when yon move forward 
and see more of the building, your power of comprehending it al^ 
increases—^just as one who is ascending a mountain, though he sees 
more%nd more of its height as he proceeds, yet himself attains a greater 
elevation—the explanation being that its harmonious details prev^t 
you from discovering its enormous size.* ‘Increasing’ refers to ‘thou’; 
and in the simile ‘ climbing ’ corresponds to ‘ increasing.’ 

1398. gigantic elegance ;—a fine instance of oxymoron; see Essay on 
Style, 2. a., p. 36. 

1399. vastfikss ;—this is in apposition to ‘gigantic elegance,’ but in 

meaning refers to the adjective rather than the substantive. ^ 

ufJuch growst &c.;—‘ which increases before you, but harmonises as 
it jnereases.* ‘ To ’ here=‘with the result that,’ cp. 11 . 723, 865. 

1400. All musical, See .;—a repetition of the idea of the previous line: 
‘ its huge proportions are perfectly rhythmical and harmonious.’ 

1401. Rich marbles, &c.;—here follows*the enumeration of the ele¬ 
ments that make up this ‘ vastness.’* 

1402. which vies fiaair. See .;—lilichael Angelo said of his plan for the 
dome, that it ‘ would raise the Pantheon iif the air.’ 

1404. and this the clouds i^ust claim ;—‘while this dome belongs to the 
sky;* lit. ‘the clouds have a right to claim it as their own.’ 

1406. To separate contemplation ;—‘so as to contemplate the parts 
separately ’; ‘ to ’ <■ * with a view to,’ and ' separate * is an adjec|ive, not a 
verb. • 

, 1408. osA—‘invite notice.’ 
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eondittse thy md, &c.;—' concenti]i.te your attention on objects 0 
closer at hand.* 

1410. got by heart! —' mastered/ * become fomillar with/ 

1411. Aoquent; —‘impressive.’ 

unroll; —^the metaphor is from a scroll; ‘ allow to manifest itself 
by degrees.’ c 

1412. In mighty graduations; —^*in stages of development, each ojf 

which is a mighty process.’ « 

1413. upon thee did not dart; —‘ did not come homeflo thee.’ 

1414. Our outward sense, &c.;—‘ our organs of sense only take in 

things gradually’; cp. 2. 451. * 

1415- as it is That; —‘ as it is the case that ’; the meaning of what 
follows is—* jnst as our power of expression fails us, when we ^ish to put 
into words our deepest feelings ; so our senses are unable at first to realise 
this building in its full extent.’ 

I419. Fools our fond gaze; —‘fools* =‘imposes An’; ‘fond’* 

‘ foolishly aspiring/ cp. 1. 78. ^ , 

and greatest of the great; —‘ and [being the] greatest of the great.’ 

1426. The worship ;—here used for ‘that which incites to worship.’ 

, 1428. former Hme, nor skill, nor thought; —^an instance of the omission 
of the first of two or more negatives; cp. Gray, £ard, i. i. 5 : 

‘Helm nor hauberk’s twisted mail.' ** 

1429. displays; — sc. in this building. 

1430. thence may draw, dec.;—‘from the depth of the fountain the 
mind of man is able to draw forth the golden sands which lie there ’; 

I. e. ‘ from this sublime building men can draw the precious lessons, 
which it teaches.’ 

1431. ca»;—* are able to effect.’ ' 

1^33. Laocobn^s torture dignifying pain; —'see pain invested with 
dignit^ in the statue of the suffering Laocoon.' The story of Laocoon, 
the crisis of which is represented in the faidous group in the Vatican, 
is best Imown from Virg. Aen. a. aoi foil. He opposed the intro¬ 
duction of the wooden horse into Troy, and hurled a lance against Its 
side; and in puiffshment fdl this act of sacrilege two serpents were 
sent against him, which crushed him end his two sons to death. 

1437. deepening; —'closing in.’ •- , 

1438. the long envenonCd cKain, &c.;—' the long venomous serpent 
tightens its wreaths, like the links of a chaiz^’ 

1440. Enforces pang on pang; —‘causes one pang to be followed by 
another, yet more severe.’ 

1441. ty Lord of the sinerring &ow;-«the Apollo Belvedere. 

1443. and brow; —‘and [with his] l»ow’; on the zeugma whiAh this 
involves, see Essay on Style, 3./., p. 41. •' « 
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■ 

14^* Mghtt &c.;—as if.the vengeance of the god gave it ai^n- 
earthly brightness as it sped through the air. 

X449. Devdo^fig ;—' making manifest ’; cp. 1. 289. 

1450. a dream ofLove, Shaped, &c.;—* which is like a dream of Love, 
conceived, &c. 

1453* eapreid All ;—‘ all,’ when used in this way, is ordinarily 
$ing.; here plur., for * all things ’; for other instances of irregular 
ciipcofl^ee Essay on Style, 3. e., p. 41, 

1456. a heaven^ guest ;—‘ a visitant from heaven.’ 

^ if it he ;—‘ if it be true that.’ 

1460. The fire which we endure ;—‘the life, or higher nature, which 
is the source of our pain.’ According to one version of the story of 
Promet^us, he created men of clay, and gave them life by means of 
the fire ^ich he brought from heaven. 

it was retaid, &c.--Prometheus formed a man, anditeendued him 
with fire stolen from heaven; the sculptor of the Apollo formed a 
«tatue of a god, and qui^ened it as it were with fire—‘ the flame with 
which ’twas wrought,’ 1. 1467. 

1464. not of human thought; —* a superhuman conception.’ 

1465. hallow'd it: —‘treated it as sacred,’ 

. » 467 - breathes, &c.^—‘ is still Instinct with the inspiration wflich 

created it.’ 

1469. The being who upheld it through the past ;—‘the personage on 
whom the poem turned —who was its central figure -in the earlier cantos' 

1470. he cometh late and tarries long ;—‘he is late in making his 
appearance after a long absence.’ Childe Harold, whose ‘ Pilgrimage ’ 
is the subject of the poem, has not been mentioned since the middle 
(1. 495) of Chnto 3 . 

1472. done; —‘ are ended.’ 

his visions ebbing fast ;—‘the scenes of which he was wiRie& are 
rapidly drawing to a clo^.’ 

1475. let that pass;—cp. 1 . 1197. This is Byron’s formula for de¬ 

clining to recall the past; here he declines to reopen the question how 
far Harold is to be identified with himself. • 

1476. Destruction's mass ;—* th% chaos of the all-absorbing Past *; cp. 

1 . 936, * the floating wreck which Ruin leaves behind.’ ‘ Destruction ’ 
here—‘oblivion.* » 

1477. Which gathers, ^c.* Oblivion, which wra^ in its shroud ol 

death everything, whether unreal (like Childe Harold), or real (like the 
poet himself), whether life, or the circumstances of life.* * All that we 
inherit * — • all to which flesh and blood is heir.’ ^ 

if79. And spreads, &c.;—‘ and spreads the all-enveloping veil of ob¬ 
scurity, through the medium of which all things assume a shadowy aspect.’ 
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i)«o. and the cloudy &c. ;—* the cloud d^cends between the sp^tlltor 
and all that was great and good in former ages/ 

1483. A melancholy halo ;—the idea throughout is that of the last 
glimmer of sunset. 

1485. they distract the gaze, &c.;—‘they withdraw the eye from its 
immediate surroundings (the present life), and suggesf speculations as to 
the regions beyond the sunset (the state after death).’ 

1489. Its wretched essence; —‘its present wretched existeri??^in a?* 
bodily form ’: ' something less’ is * dust and ashes.’ 

1490. wipe the dust^ &c.;—‘clear from aspersions our name, the”, 
sound of which will never reach our ears after death.’ 

1494. fardels of the heart; — sc. the troubles of life. ‘Fardel’ (Fr. 

fardeau)^'^ burden ’; cp. Hamlet, 3, i. 76 : ^ 

* — who would fardels bear. 

To grunt and sweat under a weary Hfe/^ 

1495. From the thought of death the poet passes to the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, which happened when he was at Venice. No other' 
event during the present century has caused so great a shock to public 
feeling in England ; and Byron himself, as we learn from his letters, 

deeply moved by it. She was the only daughter of George IV, 
who at that time was Prince Regent, and conseqtlently she was Heiress . 
Presumptive to the British crown. She was virtuous, accomplished, 
large-hearted, and sympathetic, and the hopes of the nation were 
fixed upon her, as one who might inaugurate an era of prosperity. 
On May 16, 1816, she married Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg (after¬ 
wards king of the Belgians), and on Nov. 6, 1817, she died in child¬ 
birth. 

forth from the abyss; —the abyss spoken of in 1. i486. 

1459. yawns ;—the poet opens the ‘ abyss’ for us, that we may catch 
a glimp& of her who has lately descended thither. 

1503. yields no relief; —‘ affords no sustenan^.’ * 

1506. Could not the grave forget thee; —'could not death ^ass by thee? 

1509. The mother of a moment; —the child was still-bom, or died 
immediately after bfnh. ^ 

1510. Beath hush'd that pang ;—* the* ijiother’s sorrow for the loss of 

the infant was terminated by death.* *' , 

1513. Can it be ;— i. e. ‘ is it ]^bssible that we have lost thee ? * 

1516. Freedom'*.hearty &c.;—* Freedom, wh<t had become despondent, 
will put aside from her heart her numerous causes of distress, in order 
to grieve for thee alone.* ' To hoard grief,* is ‘ to cherish, nurse it.* 

1517, pau9*d Her orisons;—* offered her prayers.* 

1519. her Iris ;—the rainbow, as coimected with the promise ^er 
the Flood, has become the token of hope; cp. 11 . 64s, 3. 
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I5i3* hridaCs fruit ashes ;—the reference apparently is^the 

Dead Sea fruit, which has been mentioned in 3 . 303. 

1526. though it must. &c.;—‘it’ is ‘futurity’; ‘though when that 
time comes we shall lie in the darkness of the tomb, yet we fondly 
deemed.' 


1530. Like starmto shepherd^ eyes ;— cp. Horn. II. 8. 559: 
uavra Se t* ctiScrat aarpa, yiyrjOe Si re ^piva iroift^v. 

^ S^leteor ;—‘a shooting-star,’ ‘a passing illumination.’ 

1532. reek qf^opular breath ;— cp. Shaksperc, Coriolanus, 3. 3. 122. 

• ‘You common cry of curs! whose breath I hate 

As reek o’ the rotten fens.’ 

1534. hath rung Its knellhas given fatal advice’; lit. ‘sounded 
a note ^hich is full of doom.’ 

* 637 * t'wmhles overthrows ’; cp. 1. 541. 

1542. without a foe; —‘ without making an enemy.’ • 

1545* Trofk thy Sire's to his humblest subject's breast; —a very bad 

• line. ^ 

1546. electric ;— with special reference to the communication of the 
* shock ’ immediately following ; cp. 1. 207. 

1548. that none could love thee best; —all loved her equally, and all to 
the utmost. « 

#549. Lo, Nemi ; —The poet desires to conclude with a view of the 
sea, and therefore makes an excuse for conducting the reader to the 
summit of the Alban Hills, from which it is visible. These hills are a 
volcanic group, which rise out of the Campagna of Rome, and are 
separate from all the neighbouring mountains. The highest point (now 
Monte Cavo) is more than 3000 feet above the sea, and consequently a 
commanding position. Two of the extinct craters are occupied by 
lakes, viz. the Lake of Nemi, so called from its * woody hills ’ {Nermis 
Arieinum\ and the neighbouring Alban Lake (‘ Albano’s scar^ dft.vided 
.waves ’). • 

navelVd; —‘set like a navel,’‘embedded,* ‘enshrined’: the navel 
has often been taken as an emblem of anything central or enclosed; 
thus Delphi was spoken of by the Greeks as th« navel of the earth, 
e.g. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 898, yas cif’ 

1553. reluctajUvspares ; —‘if forced to spare,* i.e. the lake escapes 
owing to its position, not from an]i abatement of the violence of 
the wind. ^ • 

1555. calm as cherish'd jbafrthis comparison, and that of the coiled 
snake which follows, though at first sight they appear ill-suited to a 
beautiful object, in reality correspond exactly to the repellent stillness 
an* steel-blue colour of deep-sunk lakes. 

X557. coil'd into this comparison gains force from the lake 
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ha>%g no natural outlet. Observe how^ feature which belo^p to 
the simile is here attributed to that to which it is compared, and cp. 
1. 669. 

1561. The Latian coast. See .;—*the coast of Latium, on which was 
commenced the war celebrated by Virgil in his epic poem ** Arms and 
the man ” {Arma virutnque cano) —the man. Aeneas,cthc star of whose 
fortunes, rising again after the overthrow of Troy, ushered in the. 
empire of Rome.’ « 

1563. beneath thy right. See .;—Tusculum (Frascati)®-'where Cicero 
retired to his villa from the fatigues of Rome ’—^bcing N. of the Alban' ^ 
summit, is on the spectator’s right hand as he faces the sea. 

1564. where yon bar. Sec .;—the mountains about Tibur (Tivoli) ex¬ 
clude freon view that part of the Sabine country in which Jiorace’s 
farm lay. 

1566. themeary bard’s delight; —cp. Hor. Epist. i. 14. i, 'mihi me 

reddentis agelli,’ and 1. 18.104. * 

1567. My PilgrinCs shrine is won; —Childe^arold has reached thct 
term of his wanderings. 

1571. breaks on him and me; —* breaks on our view.’ 

^1574. beheld it last, Sec.; —'Calpe’s rock’ is Gibraltar; cp. 2 . 190. 
*lJist* must refer to Byron’s first view of the«v. Mediterranean from 
Gibraltar on his first journey, though he had often seen it since; 'out 
that was the last occasion on which he and Childe Harold together 
had caught sight of it, as he supposes them to be doing now from the 
Alban Mount. 

1576. the blue Symplegades ;—the Symplegades were two small islands, 
which stood at the entrance of the Black Sea from the Bosphorus, one 
hear the European, the other near the Asiatic shore. ''Blue’ is a 
translation of their other classical name, Kvoi^^. 

156$. ^h>m earth, sea ;—on the peculiar omission of the conjunction 
see Essay on Style, 2./., p. 39. ' 

1588. but only her ;—* but * prefixed to ‘ only * is pleodfistic; cp. 1. 4^ 
of the Dedication of Cantos 1 and 2 . 

1591, such a being"; —Byron’& own idea of sudi a being is the Witch 
of the Alps in M&nfred, a. 2. r 

1598. 1 love not Man the less; —cp. 3 . ^3. * , 

1599. I steed; —* I withdraw thyself.’ 

1600. all I may^fte; —'all that 1 am, whate^r that may be'; 'all my 
present condition of thought, of whatsoever kind.’ 

'z6oi. To mingle with the Universe; —cp. 8. 686-8, and for the next 
line cp. 8, gj[3, 

1605. marhe the ecofih vdth ruin;""-* leaves upon the earth the ttl^s 
of the min which he canses.’ 
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^ 1606. upwt the watery plain^ See.; —*the watery plain* is 

trasteQt with the plain of earth; ' the wrecks * with the ruin caused by 
man. 

1608. save his own; — sc. ‘destruction/ this being supplied from 
* ravage.’ 

1611. unknelPd^Scc.; —this cumulation of negative words recalls 
Shakspere’s *unhouserd, disappointed, unanel’d,’ Hamlet, i. 5. 77. 

’ ^6iimeteps: —‘footprints.’ 

1616. to the s^s; —Ps. 107. 26, ‘They are carried up to the heaven, 
and down again to the deep.* 

1617. And sentTst him. See.;—‘ and causest him to call for aid on his 
gods, whose shrine, a feeble source of confidence, stands maybe in some 
neighbouring harbour’; ‘where lies his hope’ = *wheresoever that on 
which hope reposes is situated.’ 

playful ;—an unsympathetic epithet; cp. 1, 108, * recklfi^ gales.* 

i6ao. agai^; —‘ in contrast to ‘to the skies’ (1. 1616). 

^ lay; —‘ lay ’ for ‘ lie’is a common provincialism in English, but it 
IS not, like many provincialisms, etymologically correct; nor is it found 
- in writers of good authority; it is therefore indefensible. Had Byron 
known how much adverse criticism this word would bring Upon him, 
he would hardly have^sed it. 

•' 1^21. thunderstrike; —‘strike with thunder,’ i.e. ‘cannonade.’ The 
verb is rare; the participle * thunderstricken * is found in 1. 784, 
‘ thunderstruck ’ is common enough. 

1624. whose huge ribs make; — * which, with their huge ribs, 
make.* 

1625. Their clay creator; —‘man, who constructed them, himself 
being made af clay.’ 

1626. lord of thee; —‘ ruler of the sea.’ 

1627. as the snowy flake; —* leaving as little trace as the flake«of Snow 
which melts on the wateif* 

1628. yeast of wastes; —‘seething, foaming waves’; lit. ‘fermenting 
like yeast.* Cp. Macbeth, 4. i. 53, ‘ the yesty waves.* 

1629. or spoUs of Trafalgar ;—‘ or ’ here»=: * and *; ‘^spoils of Trafalgar ’ 

refers to the captured vessels, wh^h were lost in the gale that followed 
the battle. ^ * 

1630. save thel; —‘ except in having Ijee for their boundary.* 

1632. waM them power;—' brought them power by means of com¬ 
merce.* This line by aS error was originally printed ‘ Thy waters 
wasted them while, &c. *; see Moore’s Life, p. 391. 

1633. since;— 'and washed them (i.e. brought 
theni^m abroad) many a tyrant since.* 

ob ^;—* are in the possession of.* 
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decayt &c.;—the decay ^ these empires fertile ^^ons< 
have bWn changed into parched deserts** 

1635. not so thou; —* far different is the case with thee.* 

1636. save to;—* except in respect of.* 

1639. Almighty*s form, See. ;—1. e. * the presence of God reveals 

itself in the awfulness of the tempestuous sea.* ‘ Glasses* = ^re6ects’; 
cp. 8. 117. ^ 

1640. tn all time; —this goes with what follows in 1. 1643-^Hbr qirer 
boundless, &c.* 

1642. icing the pole; —* whether frozen round the pole.* 

1643. boundless, endless; —the difference is, that * boundless* means 
* enclosed by no boundaries,’ * endless \ means * ever flowing on.* 

1656. as I do here; —the point of view is no longer ^e Alban 
Mount, where the address to the Ocean was commenced; the poet now 
supposes hieiself to be sailing on the sea. 

1658. has died into an echo; — * has faded away into th^ unreal world.* 

1659. The spell should break. See .;—* th^ this fictitious narrative 
should come to an end *: the dream continues as long as the dreamer 
is bound by the spell. 

1660. torch, See.; —i. e. ' the subject of my studious meditation.* 

^ 1661. what is writ, is writ; — ‘ I shall not recall what I have written* j 
this was the meaning of Pilate’s saying. ^ 

1663. my visions flit. See.; —* my power of imagination is less intense.* 

i66s» fluttering, faint, and Unu ;—^the metaphor is from a dying 
flame. 

1666. must be, and hath been;—* must be uttered, and has often been 
uttered.* 

„ 1670. sttfell; —rise with a full tone.* ‘ 

167a. sandal-shoon, and scallop-shell; —pilgrims* emblems. * Shorm* 
is ah archaism introduced in connexion with the Pilgrim. 

r 

Addendum 

Canto IV, 1 . 11^:—Pantalpon is in reality a corruption of Pantelei¬ 
mon (flavT^eiiiieav), the name of the * all-compassionate * physician 
saint of the Greek Church, who 'AsPed the poor and took no fees 
(flrdprfvpos). 
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NEW ENGLISH* GRAMMAR. Based on the I^om- 

nj&nciatlons o? the Joint do'm'mittee of Grammatical Terminology. By 
E. A. SoNNENSCHXiN. Ih the press. 

GRADUATED PASSAGES FOR REPRODUCTION. 

Selected and arranged by M. L. Banks, as. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH. By H. W. and F. G. Fowler. 

Abridged edition for School Use. is. 6d. Complete Edition, 5s. net. 

WRITING OF ENGLISH. By Philip J, Hartog, with 

the assistance of Mrs. A H. Langdon. Second Edition, ^s. 6d 

RECORD OR METsSAGE. An address on the writing 

of essays. By P. J. Hariog. 6d net, 

ESSAY WRITING, RHETORIC, AUD PROSODY! 

By Egxrtqn Smith, os. 6 d. vet. 

EXERCISES IN DICTATION AND COMPOSITION. 

Selected and arranged by N. R. Notman. as. 

EXERCISES IN PROSE LITERATURE AND COM- 

P 0 ^l 1 !' 10 l 4 . iiiy d. (!iLlrFORO bsNt. domplete work (Introiiuction, 

Text, Exermses), 3s. 6d. Separately—• 

• Text and Baerctaes Text enly. 

Part 1 . 8d. 4d. 

Part II. .... <s. ad. 8d. 

Part in ^ . . * . IS. 6 d. io\j« 
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PROdRESSIVE'" COURSE OF PRECIS' WRITING.' 

By«,F. £. Robeson, bs. 6 d. Key, by J. Mortlock. 5 ^. net (flppUc^ 
tipnsFmust be made direct to 7%^ Stctviafy, Qamtdon F^ss, O^rd),' 

SENTENCE ANALYSIS. By one of the authors of Tht 
English, is. 6d. 

COLLEGE ENGLISH. A Manual for theStudy of English 
Literature and Composition. By F. Aydelott^ 3s. net. 

PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTIONS ’ OF ENGLrSH 

PROSE. By D. Jones, as. '' 

CHART OF ENGLISH SPEECH SOUNDS. With 

key-words and notes. By D. Jones. Second Edition. 4d. net. 

« 

For books by Dr, Sweet see Complete Catalogue, poU free on 
^ application, # 

ANNOTATED EDITIONS 

* AnnotaSed editions of English books are marked with an 
aste\ L ^ if there are also other editions, of the same author, which 
contain text without notes, in any of tite following series s 

Select English Classics {p, 12L Oxford Plain Texts {p, 13), 
Oxford Editions of Standard Authors (pp, 56-9), The Oxford 
Library of Prose and'Poetry {p, 59), The IVorlets Classics 
{pp, 60-3), The Oxford Dickens, the Oxford Thackeray, The 
Oxford Scott {p. 64). 

- EARLY ENGLISH 

CHAUCER. Edited by W. W. Skeat. 

Prologue, Knightes^ Tale, Nonne Prestes Tale. 
R. Morris’s Bdition, re-edited, as. 6d. Separately, ProhgM, is. 

Man of Lawes Tale, Pardoh^es Tale, Second Nonnes 
Tale, Chanouns Yemannes Tale. New Edition, revised. 4s. 6d. 

Prioresses Tale, SirTliopas, MonkesTale, ClerkesTale, 

Squieres Tale. Ninth Edition. 4s. 64I. 

*JHous of Fame. 2S. 

, Legend^of Good Women.* 6s. 

Minor Poems. Second Edition, enlarged, los, 8d, 

• Langland: Piers the Plowman. By W. W. SsLtJiT? 

*c Ninth Edition. 4a. 6d. ^ 



English' 

ELIZABETHAN 

•SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by G. S. Gordon. 

Midsummer Niglit’s Dream, As You Like It, and The Tempest. In one 
vol. as. « 

Richard II, Julius Caesar, and Macbeth. In one vol. as. 6d, 
CoriolaiMte, and Twelfth Night. In one vol. as. 6d. 
Separately, As You Like It, Coriolanus, Hamlet, Julius Caesar, Mid« 
summed Night’s iDream, Macbeth , Richard 11 , i'iie 'fempest, 
Twelfth 2 Jigl^ IS. net each. 

By W. G. Clark and W. Alois Wright. 

As Like It, is. 6d. Coriolanus, as. 6d. Hamlet, as. Heniy IV, 
Part 1 , as. Henry V, as. Henry VIII, as. Julius Caesar, as. 
Kingjohn, is. 6d. King Lear, is. 6d. Macbet^is. 6d. Merchant 
of Vcmice, is. Midsummer Night’s Dream, Much Ado 

About Nothing, is. 6d. Richai^ II, is. 6d. Richard III, as. 6d. 
The Tempest, im 6d. Twelfth Night, is. 6d. 

The Oxford Plain Text Shakespeare. Antony and 

Cleopatra . As You Like It, Coriolanus, Cym6eT!ner Hain!et, 

Julius Caesar, Kingjohn, King Lear, Macbeth, liierchanto^Vemce. 
Midsummer Night’s BrearnT Tfuch Ado About Nothing, Othello, 
Richard II, Richard III, Romeoandjuliet, The Tempest, TwelTHi 
Night, Winter’s Tale. 6d. net each/^ also p. 6, undtr North. 

A New Series of Shakespeare^s Plays for Schools and 

Colleges. Under the general editorship of J. C. Smith, is. 6d. 
net each. 

Richard II. By Sir Henry Newboli. Macbeth. By H. J. C, 
Grisrson. Mjtfch Ado About Nothing. By F. S. fioAS. 

BACON : *The Essays. By A. S. Gave. 3s. 

Advancement of Learning. By W. Alois Wright. 

With woodcuts. 3s. 6d. * • , • 

* New Atlantis. B. Gough, is. 6d. 

HAKLUYT*: ^Select Narrativ]^. Containing the Voy^es 

of Gilbert, Hawkina, Drake, Frobisher, Raleigh, and others. By £ J. 
Paynb. With portraltB. First and second seriA. 9 £d. 5s. each. 

Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen (Hawkins, Frobisher, 
Drake, Gilbert, Amadas Aid Barlow, Cavendish). By E. J. Paynr. 
With notes and maps by C. R. Bxazley. With iUhstrations. 48. fid. 
Separately, VcyagM ^ Hawkms, FrobtshtTf anti Dmkif as. 6d.; 
Vcgfttgts of GUUrt and Drak^ as. 6d. 

* Soofagit 4. 
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HOOKER: Ecclesiastical Pdiity, I. By R. W. Church. 2s. ^ 
MARLOWE: Edward II. By 0 .*W. Tancock. trhir<i 

Edition. Boards, n ,; cloth, 3s. 

* Doctor Faustus. With Anster's Translation of Goethe's 

T^S«*r'''"WIthrintroduction by A. W. Ward and notes by C. B. 
Wheeler, as. 6d. ^ 

MORE: Utopia. (Robynson'sTranslatioifi) ByJ. Cj=;3Rton 

COLLXNS. aSi cl" 

NORTH: Translation of Plutarch's Lives ot Coriolanuc, 

Caesar, Brutus, and Antonius. By R. H. Carr. 3s. 6d. Separately, 
Conolanusj and Ceusarf is. 6d. each. Caesar with Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar (Oxford Plain Texts'), as. Coruiianus with Sha^^espeare’s 
O>riolanus (Oxford Plain Texts), as. 


SCENES FROM OLD PLAY-BOOKS. By P. Simpson. 

8 S. 6d. ^ * 

SIDNEY : Apologie for Poetiy. By J. C. Collins. 2s. 6d. 
•SPLinSER: Faery Queene, I, II. “’Ey G.W. Kitchin anfi 

A L. Mayhew. as. 6d. each. V. By A. B. Gough. In the prtks. 

SEVENTEl^ENTH CENTURY 

•BUNYAN: Pilgfrim's Progress, Grace Abounding, and Im- 
pnsijnment. By £. Venables. With portrait. Second Edition, 
revised by M. Peacoce. as. 6d. Separately; Ptlgnm*s Progress, 
Part 1 , as. 6d. 

Holy War and The Heavenly Footman. By M. Peacock. 
8 a.6d. 

COWLEY Essays. By A. B. Gough. 4s. 6d. 

CLARENDON: History of the Rebellion, eBook VI. By 
T. Arnold. Second* Edition, ^ss. * 

War. Picturec. Edited and arrai^ged by R. J. Mac* 

KBNziE. as. 6d. net. 

*DRYDEN: Selections. Pros^and verse. By G. £* Hadow. 

I as. 6d. <* V 

Essay of Dramatic Poesy. By T. Arnold. Third Editiqn, ^ 
revised by W. T. Arnold.^ 38. 6d, 

*' • See page 4 . ^' 
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Dh.YDEN (continued). • 

flections. By W. D. Christie. Fifth editioib revised 
by C. H. Firth. 3s. 6d. * 

Absalom and Achitophel. By W. D. Christie. Fifth 

Edition, revised by C. H. Firth, as. 

Annus Misabilis. By W. D. Christi£ and F. Page. is. 

**RyMON : ArSpagitica. By J. W. Hales. 3s. 

Comus. ^By R. C. Browne, 6d. By O. Elton, is. 

Comus and Minor poems (L*Allegro, II Penseroso, 

Lycidas, Arcades, and Sonnets). By O. Elton and W WorrALL as. 

II Penseroso. By O. Elton 4d. 

L^llegro and II Penseroso. By H. M. Percival. is. 

Lycidas. By R. C. Browne, 3d. By O. 'fftTON, 6d By 

H. M. Percival, ^d. 

L’AllegTo. By'O. Elton. 4d. 

Paradise Lost. Book I, by H. C. Beeching, is. 6d. 

Book II, by E. K Chambers, is. 6d. Together, as' 6d. Bo ok III, 
by C. B. WS5fcELER,«is. 6d. 

ISamson Agonistes, By J. Churton Collins, is. 6d. 
Sonnets. By W. Worrall. 6d. 

English Poems. By R. C. R^owne. New Edition, 

revised by H. Bradley. Two vols: 6s. 6d Separately. Vol. I, 
4a.; Vol. II, 3s 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

ADDISON : Selections from the Spectator. By T. Arnold. 

4s. 6d. 

ADDISON and STEELE: The Coverley Pap^s from Th$ 

nSpdctator. ByO. M. MyeAs. as. 

■•BURKE: JSelections. By E. 5- Payne. Second Edition. 

Vol. 1 : Thoughts o^^ the Present Discontents I'^The two Speeches on 
America. With additions and corrections. 4s 6d. Separately 
Thoughts on the PresentJDis^ntents, Amencan Taxation, Cdn- 
ctltatioH mth the Colonies, as. 6d. each. ^ 

^ol. 11 : Reflections on the French Revolution. 58. 

. Vol. Ill: Letters on the Regicide Peace ^ 

* See pige 4. 
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•BURNS : Selections. By }. Logie Robertson. Second 
Edift<Mi. 3S. 6d. • * « 

Poems Published in 1786. By M. S. Cleghorn. 3‘s. 6d. 


•COWPER: Selections. By H. T. Griffith. 

Vol. I: Didacticl^oems of 1789, with some Minor Pieces Z779-X783. 3s. 
Vol. II: The Tas^ with Tirocinium and some IBnor Poems 1784- 
‘ 799 * Third Edition. 3s. 4^ 

Selected Letters. With introduction by^. V. Lut^s 

and notes by M. L. Milford, as. 6d. net. 

•DEFOE: The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 
Part 1 . By A. C. Liddell. Illustrated, as. 6d. 

•GOLDSMITH: Deserted Village. By G.G. Whiskard. 6d 

Good'Na^r’d Man. By G. G. Whiskard. « is.6d. net. 
With Sheridan's Rivals (ed. Balston), 3s. 6d. 

She Stoops to Conquer. By G.^. F. M. ChatwiS 

IS. 6d. net. 


The Tftiveller. By G. Birkbeck Hill. is. Witl 

^^Deserttd ViUags (ed. Whiskard) ai>d Byrt 'a Chikie Harold^ II 
(ed. Tozer), as. 6d. ^ * * 

Selections. By Austin Dobson. 3s. 6d. 

Vicar of Wakefield. By L. J. Stein. Illustrated. 2s. 6d 

\ 

•GRAY: Elegy, and Ode on Eton College. (Text only.) 2d 

Selections. By Edmund Gossf.. With additional notei 
, for schools by F. Watson, zs. 6d. ' 

Poems of 1768. By A. F. Bell. 3s. 6d. 


•JOHNSON: Life of Milton. By C.H. Firth. Paperboards 

zs. 6d.; cloth, as. With Vamfy of Human Wishts^ paperboards, is. pd 

r Rasselas. By^G. Birkbeck Hill. 2S. 

Lives of Dryden and Pope« By A. Milnes. Seconi 
Edition, revued, as. 6d. With RhssslaSf edi^d by G, Birkebci 
Hill, 4s. 6d. Separately^ Ltft tfOvydsn, xa. oa.« 

Vanity of Human Wishes. By E. J. Payne. 3rd Ed., 4d 

With Life ofMiUon^ papcr boards, zs. ^ 

LOCKE: Conduct of the Understanding. By T. Fowler 
t Fifth Editidh. as. 6d. 


PARNEIX: Henyit. 2d. ^ 
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♦♦POPE: Essay on Criticism. By J. Sargeaunt. 

gape of the Lock.« By G. Holden, ds. With Essay on 

. CrUidstn fed. Sargeaunt), 3s. 6d. • • 

Essay on Man. By Mark Pattison. 6 Ed. is. 6d. 
Satires and Epistles. By Mark Pattison. 4 Ed. 2S. 
♦SHERIDAN: The Rivals. By T. B^^ton. 2s. With 

Goldsmith’s §bod-Natut^d Man (ed. Whiskard), 3s. 6d. 

SWIfilff: SelecRhns. By Sir Henry Craik. Two vols. 

7s. 6d. eacj^ Separately, Tht Battlt of the Boohs^ as. 

Gnljiyei^ Travis. By A. B. Gough. 2s. 6d. 

Conduct of the Allies. By C. B. Wheeler. In the press. 
THOMSON : Seasons and Castle of Indolence. By J. Logie 

Robertson. 4s. 6d. Separately, Castle of Indolence^ is. 6d. 

♦WALTON : Compleat Angler. With introduction by A. B. 

(jough and notes by T. Balston. 3s. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 

*AR 1 ^LD: Selected Poems. By H. B. Georse and A. M, 
Leigh, as. \ 

" |Merope, with the Electra of Sophocles translated by 
R. Whitblaw. By J. Churtom Coluns. as. 6d. 

fAUSTEN^ane): Pride and Prejudice. By K. Metcalfe, as. 
♦BLACKMQRE ; Lorna Doone. R. O. Morris, as. 6d. 

♦BORROW; Lavengro. By E. Maxwell, as. 6d. 

♦BROWNING: Men and Women (1855). By G. E. H aoow. 

3s. 6d. Strafford. By H. B. George, as. 

♦BYRON: ChildeHarold. ByH. F.Tozer. sr^Ed. as.6d. 

. SepaiRt^y: I-II, isiSd.; III-IV, i8.8d.; Ill, IS. 4d.; IV, IS. 3d. With 
Goldsmith’s Traveller (ed. Hill) and Deserted Village (ed. Whiskard), 
as. 6d. 


♦CAMPBELL: Gertrude of Wyoming;i By H. M. Fik- 

Gibbon. Second Edition, ^ 

♦CARLYLE: LectureS*on Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the 
• Heroic in History. By P. C. PASii. as. 6d. 

t Sartor Resartus. By P. C. Parr. 6d. 
♦COLERIDGE: Aftcient Mariner. By M. A. Keeling, is. 
Poems of Nature and ^pmance (1794-1807). By M? A. 
Keeling. 33. 6 d. Sh Mso under Wor^wortl^ ^ 

♦d£ QUINCEY : Spanish Military Nun, and Revolt of the 
■ Tartan. By V. H. Coluns. WiA a maps, fu , 

* Seepage^, 
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♦DICKENS: Pickwick Papers. Abridged, with introduction/ 

by ^irssEU. Scott. Witfi glossary by Philip T. Stkphenson. as. 6d. 

Xal^i of Two Cities. Mrs, F.‘S. Boas. 2s. 6d, 

Tale of Two Cities. Abridged by Russell Scott. 2S. 6d. 
A^Dickens Reader. By Mrs. J. C. Smith, is. 6d. 

♦DUFFERIN : l^etters from High Latitudes. With intro- 

ouction by k. W. MiycAN and notes by F. A. CAVEtAfGH. as. 6d. 

♦ELIOT (George): Mill on the Floss. By R. O. Monesk.’. ^2S. 

Silas Marner. By,H. Mahwick. 2s. 
♦HAWTHORNE; Tanglewood Tales and a Wonder Boolf. 

By C. Maynb. illustrated, as. 6d. * 

♦IRVING (Washington): Sketch Book. ByT. Balston. 2S. 
♦KEATS: Hyperion. By W. T. Arnold and M. Robertson. 
as. Isabella. By M. Robertson, pd. 

Odes. 'V^h 4 illustrations. ByA. C. Downeri 3s.6d.net. ^ 
Poems published in 1820. By M. Rpbertson. 3s. 6d. 
KINGLAKE: Eothen. With intj^duction* by D. G. 

Hogarth, and notes for schools by V. H. CoLlins. One map. as. 6d. 

♦KINGSLKY : Hereward the Wake. ByA.D. Innes. 2s 6d. 
^'gter Babies. Slightly abri^ed. ^ Py J. Horace- 
Smith and M. L. MilPoro. With notes and illustrations, sa . ed. 

The Heroes. By C. Mayne. Illustrated. 2s. 6(l 
Westward Ho 1 By A. D. Innes. 2s. 

♦LAMB: Essays of By O. C. Williams. 3s. 

♦LANDORi Imaginar^onversations. Selected and edited 

by K A. c!:aV£Nagh.' "as. 6d. » • 

♦LONGJ'ELLOW: Hiawatha. By^.F.ScHUSTER* is.6d.net. 
Evangeline. By A. B. Gough^ is. 6d. 

Together, Hiawatha and Evangelim^ 2s. 6d. « 
♦LOWElL i I'Veside I raveis. with introduction by E. V. 

*Tr**Tuc!!?an 3 notes by F. A. Ca^nagh. 3s. 6d. 

♦ LYTTON^ Last 6f the Barons. By F. C. Romilly. 3s. 
•MACAULAY: Lays of Anci^f'Rome, Jvry, and fhe 

Armada. By P. C. Parr. With maps. as. 

Essay on Addison. By G. E, Hadow. is. 6d. ^ 

Essay on Bacon. By H. Whyte.®* 2s. 

Essays on Chatham. Editad by P. Guedalla. as. 6d. 

Separately, the First Essay {WHltam JPUty EarlChatham)^ U.6d.; 
the Second Essay EarlofChatham)^ xs, 6d. 

Essay^n Clive^ By V. A. Smith. 2s. 

* 
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